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A YEAR AND A DAY.—PART III. 


OHAPTER X.—MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


Any account of Grayport, how- 
ever slight, would be incomplete 
without something more than a bare 
allusion to the great man of the 
neighbourhood. But before any 
thing is said of the Earl of Farleigh, 
itis only due to the princess Rose 
to give an outline of her unevent- 
fal history during the time that her 
prince was engaged in breaking the 
hearts of foreign ladies. 

The Baron, then, was grimmer 
than ever; for the pride in his 
nephew’s talents, which somehow 
underlaid all his ungraciousness, 
made him, after all, inclined to re- 
gret the Frankfort.scheme; but, 
after his usual manner, he chose to 
express his regret, which he did not 
own even to himself, by daily com- 
plaints of Arthur’s failure to send 
the promised letter. He even had 
a touch of the gout for the second 
time in his life: he ate more than 
ever—and drank more also, so that 
the redness of his face became rather 
alarming. Of Brandon, Rose could 
not avoid seeing a good deal; but, 
although she was unable to find 
anything personally objectionable 
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about him, and though he was 
always most kind and courteous to 
her, still she remained true to her 
colours, like a little heroine as she 
was, and proclaimed ‘“ No surren- 
der”—a proceeding which puzzled 
Brandon extremely, as well it might, 
seeing that she treated him almost 


‘rudely, without any apparent cause. 


It was not for want of good-breed- 
ing, that he could see; and so he 
became rather piqued in his own 
turn. It was almost the first wound 
to his self-esteem that he had ever 
received from the hand of a woman ; 
and doubtless, though in this case 
it was dealt unjustly, it did him all 
the good in the world. 

And yet sometimes he was in- 
clined to set her down as being, 
after all, nothing more than a mere 
provincial coquette, and of rather a 
clumsy sort; nor, judging from her 
outward conduct towards him, was 
the idea quite unreasonable, in spite 
of its being in reality as wrong as 
possible. Thus, for instance, when 
taking his after-breakfast stroll, he 
might occasionally, and by chance, 
meet Miss Arnold on her way from 
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marketing in the town, and she 
would seem to make a point of 
turning suddenly down some by- 
street, so that she might not meet 
him ; or else would quicken her pace 
as though she were in a great hurry, 
so that she might pass him with the 
coldest of bows. If, however, speak- 
ing was inevitable upon any of these 
occasions, she would make great 
play with her hand-basket or what- 
ever she might be carrying—young 
ladies were not ashamed to go out 
marketing in a place where there was 
no one to see them—so as to avoid 
shaking hands if possible. It must 
not be supposed for a moment that 
Brandon gave her the least reason 
to complain of his forcing his com- 
pany upon her, for he was the Jast 
person in the world to be guilty of 
conduct at once so impolitic and 
so unbecoming a gentleman; but 
Grayport was a small place, and he 
could not help often meeting her 
both out of doors and at her own 
home. Indeed it was more often 
at the cottage that he met her than 
elsewhere; for her uncle had taken 
so great a liking to his society, and, 
in consequence, asked him to dinner 
so often, that he could not always 
excuse himself without either being 
guilty. of rudeness or else leading 
Rose to suppose that her conduct 
had offended him. But on these 
occasions he took care to let her see 
that he considered himself solely as 
her uncle’s guest, and that it was 
not the prospect of her society that 
drew him from his solitude at the 
Dolphin. 

And so matters went on until 
Rose became piqued in earnest, 
and on her own account. If she 
had hoped to punish her enemy, or 
force him to quit the field by show- 
ing him that there was one person 
at least who understood his base- 
ness and saw through his schemes, 
she had certainly found herself mis- 
taken. Besides, no woman likes to 
think that even the man she most 
dislikes regards her with simple in- 
difference. Itis not to detract from 
the character of even the purest and 








most simple-hearted of girls to say 
that she cannot, without being ever 
so little moved, find the first man 
worth meeting whom she meets 
apparently altogether indifferent to 
her good opinion. And so, it seemed, 
matters would go on, until the end 
of Brandon’s stay at Grayport, now 
rapidly approaching, should sepa- 
rate them—she to regard him for 
the rest of her life asa clever but 
cold-blooded and mean creature, of 
whom her world was well rid, and 
he to puzzle over her character and 
conduct for a while, and thn to 
forget her as not worth remem- 
bering. 

Perhaps, if Brandon had behaved 
towards her rather differently, with 
less apparent indifference and less 
scrupulous courtesy, she would 
have come to discover how mis- 
taken she was as to his part in the 
matter of her cousin’s banishment; 
but, as she resolutely avoided all 
mention of Arthur, and as Brandon 
himself saw that, for some reason 
or other, it was delicate ground 
with her, the very delicacy of his 
conduct towards her only had the 
effect of confirming her in her un- 
founded suspicions. Besides, as the 
days went on, these suspicions were 
still more strongly confirmed by an- 
other circumstance—the influence 
that Brandon seemed to acquire 
over her uncle. The matter was, 
in reality, all simple enough—the 
influence of the stronger over the 
weaker, of the cultivated over the 
uncultivated mind, and of him who 
knew men, and women, and bo ks, 
and himself, over him who knew 
none of these things; and it was 
n:uturally made greater by the plea- 
sure that old Corbet took in the 
society of a good listener, and of one 
who interested him, and was not 
as the Grayport barbarians, who 
did not know the difference be- 
tween béchamel and sauce @ la sou- 
bise. It must be confessed that in 
their intercourse old Corbet receiv- 
ed much more pleasure than he 
gave; but then, on the side of 
Brandon, it was pleasant to give 
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pleasure, especially when it may 
be given without difficulty. The 
old gentleman was amusing in 
his way, and by no means with- 
out brains. Liking begets liking; 
and every one, however fond 
of solitude, must often feel the 
need of talking to somebody or 
other, more especially when the 
talk is accompanied by a really 
gool table and really good wine, 
and the hermit has arrived at the 
age of discretion in such matters— 
say about one-and-thirty, at the 
soonest. After wandering about 
all day, boring himself with his 
own thoughts and plans, in a dull 
place like Grayport, it was infinite- 
ly pleasant, instead of having to 
sit down to the unvarying fried 
sole, eccentric cutlet, and hot 
quasi-serry of the Dolphin, to find 
a message asking him to share a 
dinner which, in a culinary sense, 
was never far from _ perfection— 
served in a pleasant room, and ac- 
companied with not unpleasant 
talk, excellent wine, and the sight 
at least, of a young and pretty 
hostess. Thus it was because it 
was agreeable 2s well as because 
it was polite, that Brandon often 
found himself a guest at the cot- 
tage. But the distorted imagi- 
nation of Rose Arnold saw in all 
this not the result of the natural 
weariness that aman who thinks 
much must at some period of almost 
every day find in his own society; 
she, judging him according to her 
prejudices, suspected him vaguely, 
but not the less strongly, of some 
farther design with which her uncle 
and Arthur must in some way or 
other be connected. So she put 
herself all the more on her guard, 
and weighed every word, and al- 
most every gesture, of Brandon, and 
thought about them afterwards, far 
more than Bertha Reinhold weigh- 
ed or thought about those of Max 
Werner: not that that is saying 
much—of Arthur Corbet would be 
more to the purpose, perhaps. The 
honr after dinner during which he 
aod her uncle talked by them- 
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selves over their Lafitte was always 
an hour of misery to her; and she 
could not have been more glad, had 
he been her affianced lover, than 
when he returned to the drawing- 
room, and was again under her own 
eye. 

It may seem that this state of 
mind was a pretty strong growth 
to have taken place from the one 
seed sown by Arthur Corbet. But 
such seeds notoriously do have 
strong growths; and that a whole 
forest of weeds may spring from 
a single unfounded suspicion is a 
stock truism. Rose Arnold’s heart 
was indeed a fertile garden, but not 
as yet cultivated by any skilful 
human hand. Now, where nature 
alone is the gardener, she is not too 
careful to separate the germs of the 
nettle from those of the rose: 
and itis not very unfair to Arthur 
to suggest that the seeds sown by 
him were slightly inferior even to 
the random sowing of unassisted 
nature. 

But, however that may be, it was 
with a mixture of relief and dis- 
trust that Rose one evening heard 
Brandon announce his intention of 
leaving Grayport and returning to 
London: with relief, for obvious 
reasons; with distrust, because she 
thought it a symptom of his having 
succeeded in his scheme, of what- 
ever nature it might be. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, with the 
relief and distrust was mingled a 
strange feeling of another kind, far 
too subtle to possess a name in the 
catalozue of emotions, which would 
not have prevented her saying 
“go,” but would have induced her 
to add, “to-morrow.” After all, 
the presence of disagreeable excite- 
ment is in some cases better than 
the absence of excitement alto- 
gether; and though peace may be 
beiter than war, it is certainly far 
more dull. 

“What! going?” asked Corbet, 
with an air of astonishment, when 
Brandon had first given him the 
information over the second bottle 
of Latitte; “where the devil are 
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Excuse the ques- 





you going to? 
tion.” 

“Well, I suppose London must 
be my next move. I have been 
idle long enough; and, thanks to 
Gravport, I am now well enough to 
be idle no longer.” 

“Ah, well, I suppose you know 
best; but I am sorry we shall lose 
you. And [I tell you what, Bran- 
don, I really don’t see why you 
should go just yet.” 

Brandon smiled. “I’m afraid I 
do see it,” he said. ‘But I shall 
be here a day or two still. I don’t 
mean this to be a parting visit.” 

“Tshould think not!” answered 
Corbet. ‘‘Before you go—and I 
suppose you know your own affairs 
best—not that it follows, though— 
we must give you something better 
than this. We must let you see all 
we can do, first. Let’s see—this is 
Friday——” 

“My dear sir, pray don’t let me 
put you out——” 

“Put me out? I’m never put 
out. This is Friday; by the Lord, 
we'll have—but when do you think 
of going?” 

“T was thinking of Monday.” 

“No, no; wait till over then. 
You must dine with me on Monday. 
Pass the claret.” 

“Well, Tuesday would suit me 

just as weil; so I will say good-bye 
to you on Monday—‘ with pleas- 
ure,’ I was going to say, but that 
would not be true. I mean I will 
dine here with the greatest pleas- 
ure.” 
. “Good—and then you shall have 
—but I won’t tell you what. Some 
dishes ought to come as surprises; 
not many, but certainly one or two. 
By the way”—here he began to 
fidget about in his chair—‘‘ do you 
ever hear from that friend of yours 
at Frankfort?” 

“T heard from him only yester- 
day.” 

“Does he mention Arthur? ” 

“T ought to have told you soon- 
er. Yes; it seems he met him at 
a ball, or something of the kind, 
soon after his arrival, and was in- 


troduced to him there, so there was 
no need of my letter.” 

“ce Well? ” 

“He seems to like him, and to 
have seen a great deal of him late- 
ly. They were introduced by a 
Madame Nordheimer.” 

** Yes, the wife of our correspond- 
ent there. Anything else?” 

“ That isall. I hope your nephew 
finds life in Frankfort pleasant?” 

Old Corbet turned very red in- 
deed. “There!” he said, taking 
a letter from his breast-pocket and 
handing it to Brandon, ‘ that is the 
only word we have had from him 
since he left us.” 

Brandon hesitated; but, as his 
host insisted, there was nothing for 
him but to obey. The letter. was 
certainly very short; it contained 
no excuse for not having written 
before, but many for not writing at 
greater length now, and many pro- 
fessions of being hard at work; and, 
above all, it complained in strong 
terms of the extraordinary expense 
of living at Frankfort—a complaint 
which, in fact, took up the greater 
part of the whole letter, and was 
introduced wherever it was pos- 
sible. The writer ended by send- 
ing his love to Rose, and by re- 
maining his uncle’s “very affection- 
ate nephew, Arthur.” “This doesn’t 
look as though there were anything 
between the cousins,” thought Bran- 
don to himself, “unless, indeed, 
they correspond secretly, which, 
from the character of the three par- 
ties concerned, I should think not 
unlikely.” 

“There, you see,” said Corbet, 
returning the letter to his pocket- 
book; ‘there, you see—money, 
money, money! Does he think me 
an old fool not to see through all 
that rubbish about heavy expenses, 
and soon? No, no!” 

Brandon had his own reasons, 
drawn from Werner’s letter, for 
keeping himself for the future out 
of the private affairs of the Corbet 
family. Seeing, moreover, that his 
host had, as was becoming more 
and more usual, taken fully enough 
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wine for one sitting, he said, “ Of 
course your nephew must find many 
heavy expenses in first settling 
down—and Frankfort is not a cheap 
place. I certainly did not find it so. 
But, if you will allow me, I will 
just say good-night to Miss Arnold, 
and then, if you will excuse me, I 
will say au revoir till Monday.” 

“Won't you have any more 
wine? No? Then suppose we go 
to the drawing-room.” 

Rose was sitting there, waiting 
to give them some tea. ‘* Ruse,” 
said her uncle, suddenly, “ Brandon 
has heard about Arthur.” 

Something in his tone frightened 
her, though his voice was, in re- 
ality, affected by nothing more than 
much wine and the remains of his 
slight ontburst of anger. ‘“ About 
Arthur?” she asked. 

“Yes. You tell her, Brandon ; 
you know more about him now 
than we do.” 

“I’m afraid, Miss Arnold,” said 
Brandon, “I have but very little to 
tell. I only happened to hear from 
a friend of mine with whom I cor- 
respond” — “the spy,” thought 
Rose to herself—“that he and 
Arthur had become acquainted at 
a ball, that they had taken a liking 
to one another, and are likely to 
become good friends,” : 

“What is your friend’s name, 
if I may ask?” asked Rose. The 
information, she thought, might 
prove useful—not that she had the 
faintest notion how. 

“He is, strangely enough, the 
very Herr Werner to whem I gave 
your cousin an introduction. It 
seems, however, that they have be- 
come acquainted through a better 
means than myself.” 

“Will you have some tea, Mr. 
Brandon ?” 

“Thank you. I am glad that 
they get on well together.” 

The uncle was by this time 
asleep in his arm-chair, and rather 
audibly so. Rose was making tea 
in silence. Brandon felt a little 
awkward; but as this was a state 
in which he never permiited him- 
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self to indulge, he abruptly changed 
the subject, and rushed into what 
he thought would prove neutral 
ground. It need hardly be said 
that Rose had scented danger on 
learning what had formed one of 
the topics of after-dinner talk be- 
tween her uncle and his guest. 

“T fear, Miss Arnold,” said 
Brandon, after a pause of which 
the shortness was immensely cred- 
itable to him, “that this is the last 
time but one that I shall have the 
pleasure of finding myself in the 
cottage.” 

“ Indeed! ” 

“Yes; I meant to have left next 
Monday, but Mr. Corbet has been 
kind enough to ask me to dine 


‘with him then, so I shall leave on 


Tuesday morning instead.” 

““T hope you are the better for 
your stay at Grayport.” 

“So much so that I shall be sorry 
to leave it.” . 

“IT should have thought you had 
found it dull.” 

“On the contrary, I rather ex- 
pect to find London duller. The 
sea is never dull.” 

“T am glad you think so.” 

“Ah, I see that you, like all 
people who live by the sea, do not 
appreciate your advantage.” 

“Indeed I do, Mr. Brandon. I 
would not live away from the sea 
ever if I could.” 

All this was said on both sides 
with the utmost solemnity, as 
though the two were discussing 
some all-important matter. In 
truth, however, Brandon was trying 
to make talk under difficulties, and 
not often having any difficulties 
with which to contend, was unused 
to the process; while Miss Arnold 
was meditating as to how she 
should enter upon the execution of 
a grand coup. It was high time 
she did so, if she was to execute 
one at all. The difficulty, however, 
was, that she did not know in the 
least of what nature her coup was 
to be. At last, looking steadily at 
Brandon, and without changing 
colour, she said,— 
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' “T suppose you knew my cousin 
Arthur when he was in London ?”’ 

Brandon suddenly looked at her 
in return. It was the first time 
she had ever mentioned her cousin 
to him. 

“1 have certainly met him, but 
I never had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance.” 

‘*And you have seen some pic- 
tures of his, have youn not?” 

“T saw some sketches of his 
once. I thought they showed great 
promise—but I am no painter, and 
can only speak of the general 
effect. Do you paint or draw at 
all, yourself?” 

“JT spoil paper sometimes. You 
are a poet, are you not?” 

Brendon smiled; certainly the 
question was naive enough “I 
must answer you in your own 
words—I have spoiled a good deal 
of paper and wasted a good deal of 
ink. But, as you seé I plead guilty, 
I may claim your cousin as a fellow- 
criminal, may I not? I beg your 
pardon,” he continued, seeing the 
expression of her face, “I do not 
mean in spoiling and wastiog, but 
in waking rhymes at all.” 

“And what did you think of 
Arthur's?” 

“T fear the very slight glance 
that I was able to throw over them 
was not enough to allow me to say 
very much. But I am sure that I 
am fully inclined to believe in him, 
and wish him all success—if he 
really means to cultivate poetry as 
an art, and not as an amusement.” 

“And yet you think he can do 
so in Frankfort?” 

“Oertainly — why not? Why 
should not a merchant be a poet, if 
he has genius and patience?” 

This, by the way, was scarcely 
the real opinion of one who held 
that the artist, whether painter, 
musician, or poet, must let nothing 
external, no mere _bread-caliing, 
come between himself ard his art. 
But to Rose, to whom the language 
of Brandon’s theories was unknown, 
the arguments seemed unanswerable, 
although not exculpatory of him 
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who used it. Her coup, whatever 
it was to have been, had failed, it ig 
true; but she, like a true woman, 
scorned to let feeling yield an inch 
to argument. As to Brandon, for 
a professed student of wemen he 
was certainly very stupid. The 
cross-examination to which Rose 
had tried to subject him, and her 
manner of doing it, ouglit to have 
explained to him a hundred things, 
As it was, however, he saw nothing. 
He was trying to look into depths, 
whereas there lay before him only 
shallows—not an uncommon mis- 
take of his, as must, by this time, 
have become sufficiently evident. 

“Then you think it best that he 
should be at Frankfort ? ” 

‘My dear Miss Arnold, I can see 
that you take a very great interest 
in this matter. I can only say that 
I am sure that, had I had to decide 
upon what his entrance into life 
ought, under the circumstances, to 
be, I should have been acting very 
wrongly indeed had I advised him 
to throw away such an excellent 
chance as he—I suppose—has of 
becoming well off, and free to fullow 
his own inclinations before many 
years are over. Of course I do not 
know exactly what your uncle’s 
circumstances are, but I imagine 
that to be a partner in his firm is 
better than, without the support 
of the highest genius, to throw 
away « chance which need scarcely 
interfere with the highest genius 
itself.” 

Now this short speech, though 
most sensible, innocent, and made 
with the best intentions, was most 
unfortunate. In the first place, it 
did not carry with it the full weight 
of sincerity, for it was not altogether 
sincere; it contained s theory upon 
which Brandon would always be 
the last man to act, however sensi- 
ble he might hold it to be. In the 
second place, it was apologetic in 
tone—always a mistake when no 
accusation has been directly made 
and admitted, and doubly a mis- 
tuke when it is a woman who is 
addressed. In the third place, to 
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a mind already inclined to look for 
interested motives, it seemed as 
though the speech were indirectly 
intended as a means of fishing for 
inf.rmation as to the standing of 
the firm and circumstances of Paul 
Corbet. In the fourth place, it up- 
held a rather worldly and prosaic 
creed, which savoured of the worst 
kind of heresy to the romantic 
mind of Rose. Lastly, and in the 
fifth place, it as much as asserted 
that the genius of Arthur was not 
of.a high order. And so Rose, all 
her suspicions being confirmed, man- 
aged to make sufficient noise with 
the tea-things to wake her, uncle 
from his nap, rather to the disap- 
pointinent of Brandon, who had 
never before held with her anything 
so nearly approaching to a conver- 
sation as this. 

After receiving a warm good-night 
from his host and a cold one from 
his hostess, he returned to the 
Dolphin, ard re-read the letter he 
had received from Werner. The 
following is the part that related to 
Arthur Corbet :— 

“T seem perpetually coming across 
some one who knows you. The 
other day it was the Countess de 
Marsay—who, by the way, has left 
Frankfort, leaving behind her quite 
a harvest of fees—and a little while 
since I met at a ball a young Eng- 
lishman named Corbet. AsI always 
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sooner or later come to speak of you 
to any Englishman I come across— 
don’t be conceited—I soon found 
out that he is a great friend of yours. 
He seems a very good fellow, with 
lenty to say for himself, and clever. 
t was a curious chance that I met 
him, for he says he had a letter of 
introduction from you to me, but 
lost it. We were introduced by a 
Made. Nordheimer, with whom he 
is staying. I will do all I can to 
make his stay pleasant, and will 


‘suppose your letter delivered. Be- 


tween ourselves, though, he seems 
perfectly able to make the place 
pleasant for himself—to speak with 
all moderation, he is what you call 
in England ‘ going the pace.’” 

“Tam afraid Master Arthur is a 
little given to romance if he talks 
much of his friendship with me,” 
thought Brandon. ‘“ However, I 
shall be out of this on Tuesday, 
thank Heaven. For once in my 
life I feel positively bored with 
laziness, and I am certainly getting 
enough of the famille Corbet.” 

The fact is that Arthur, for 
very obvious reasons of his own, 
had found it convenient to speak 
in very different terms of Brandon 
to Werner from those in which he 
had spoken of him to Rose—and 
with about as much foundation 
for them in the one case as in the 
other. 


CHAPTER XI.—MADAME LA COMTESSE DE MARSAY. 


To do justice at last to Grayport, 
its environs and its lions, such as 
they were, Farleigh Castle, then, 
with its large park, its avenues, its 
traditions, and its historical asso- 


ciations, was a very fine place 
indeed, and, what gave it its prin- 
cipal importance in Sevarnshire, 
the seat of the Earls of Farleigh 
for any number of generations. 
The present Earl, who at this pe- 
riod was about sixty years old, was 
a rather eccentric, and indeed al- 
most unique, specimen of the mo- 
dern Evglish nobleman: he hated 


politics, he hated sport, he hated 
business, he hated the country, he 
hated study, and he almost hated 
his earldom itself: what he liked 
to do—and he generally did what 
he liked—was to turn his back 
upon everything that was English, 
to lounge about in Paris and Italy, 
to be a great man behind the scenes, 
and to play at being a patron of art 
by patronising the less reputable 
among its professors, more espe- 
cially if they happened to be wo- 
men and to be tolerably good-look- 
ing or amusing. It is therefore 
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needless to say that, personally, he 
was by no means popular in an 
aristocratic county like Sevarn- 
shire, where to stand upon the old 
paths was held to be the first and 
greatest of social duties; but this 
unpopularity of his did not trouble 
him much, for he, in return, seldom 
troubled the county with his pre- 
sence, and when he did, mixed but 
little with its society. Nor did his 
eculiar tastes interfere much with 


is hereditary influence, which was. 


well managed by his lawyer and 
his steward: for his wealth was 
enormous, and his heir-presump- 
tive—he had never married—was 
everything that an English country 
gentleman ought to be; so that 
when the Earl himself should die— 
an event which, from his failing 
health, could not but be in a very 
few years—there was an excellent 
prospect of the restoration of Far- 
leigh Castle to the position in the 
world of Sevarnshire that it had 
worthily held of old. But the Earl, 
habitual absentee as he was, did 
sometimes take it into his head to 
recollect that he was master of one 
of the finest places in all England, 
and to pay it a visit ; and then he was 
generally accompanied by visitors 
of a sort with which country houses 
are seldom favoured. They were 
not such as to give any real ground 
for scandal—for the Earl was not 
one who cared to fly openly in the 
face of his neighbours—but they 
rather scandalised the county for 
all that; and the dinners that he 
was in duty bound to give on these 
occasions were distinguished by 
rather a scarcity of the county silks 
and jewellery. 

Every now and then, however— 
sometimes at an interval of two 
years, sometimes of three—the Earl 
would give a great ball, or great 
Jéte, or some similar entertainment 
on a scale large enough to give it 
something of a state character, to 
which everybody was invited and 
everybody went, and which was 
considered an occasion on the side 
of the Earl himself for proving that, 
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after all, he felt something to be 
due from the Earls of Farleigh to 
the county in which their lands 
lay, and, on the side of the county, 
for showing that, in spite of his 
shortcomings, they still recognised 
him as being the natural head of 
their society. When any of these 
great entertainments took place he 
did not bring with him many visi- 
tors; and it was a tacitly under- 
stood thing that any whom he did 
bring, whether English or foreign, 
were such as by their presence to 
trespass in no way upon the de- 
corum of Sevarnshire. 

Another feature of these general 
receptions was, that the aristocracy 
of Grayport, though not regarded as 
forming part of the regular county 
society, were for the time treated 
as if they belonged to that sublime 
c'rele; and, consequently, invita- 
tions were duly sent to Paul Oor- 
bet, and, even before the time at 
which young ladies are held to be 
*‘ out,” to his niece also; and these 
invitations were as duly accepted 
—theoretically by both, and prac- 
tically by Rose, who used to go 
under the protection of the wife of 
the Rector of Grayport, who went 
for the sake of her own daughters. 
The last grand affair of this sort 
had been the most remarkable 
event that had as yet disturbed 
the life of Rose Arnold, and _ still 
formed her type of all that was ex- 
citing and magnificent; and though 
she had been nothing more than an 
obscure unit among the second-rate 
portion of the guests, and though 
she knew nobody who was con- 
sidered in Sevarnshire to be worth . 
knowing, she had enjoyed it very 
nearly as much as she had expect- 
ed, had had plenty of partners and 
plenty of admiration, looked back 
upon it with recollections that were 
all pleasant, and louked forward to 
its successor with equally pleas- 
ant anticipations. Now it so hap- 
pened that, the very morning after 
she last saw Brandon at the cot- 
tage, she found on the breakfast- 
table one of these very invitations ; 
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and so, all in a flutter of excite- 
ment, as soon as breakfast was 
over, she set out to make the 
necessary arrangements with her 
chaperone at the Rectory, which 
lay a little way out of the town 
on the road which led to Far- 
leigh. At the entrance of the lane 
which joined it with the road she 
saw a Jady on horseback riding 
slowly in the direction of the Castle, 
a groom in the well-known Castle 
livery following at some little dis- 
tance, and a gentleman walking 
and talking by her side. The lady 
was astranger to her: the gentle- 
man was Maurice Brandon. 

According to her usual tactics, 
Rose would have waited behind 
until she could enter the lane with- 
out passing them; but, not being 
so unwomanlike as to be without a 
natural curiosity to see the face of 
another women, she rather quick- 
ened than slackened her pace, so 
that, by the time she reached the 
turning, she saw the most beau- 
tiful face and figure that had ever 
been seen at Grayport, at least by 
her. Until now she had seen no 
face more beautiful than that which 
she fuund in her looking-glass; but 
now she found herself surpassed 
altogether. Brandon, in his turn, 
saw lier, and raised his hat; she 
returned the salute with a slight 
bow, ard passed on, revolving many 
things after her usual imaginative 
fashion. She felt but a very poor 
heroine indeed after seeing the 
beautiful horsewoman, whose face 
had almost fascinated her. Had 
Maurice Brandon not been her 
enemy, she would have felt that 
she had seen her rival. 

The lady had also observed Rose, 
and the recognition that had passed 
between her and Brandon. 

“T see,” she said, in a soft and 
sweet bnt rather thin voice, “ that 
this delightful place has other 
charms besides solitude.” 

“You will not find very many, I 
am afraid,” he answered. 

“Perhaps not, but you seem to 
have found them.” 
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“Oh! you mean Miss Arnold?” 

“If that is Miss Arnold she is a 
very pretty girl. You show good 
taste in making her acquaintance. 
I suppose she is the bellé of the 
place?” 

“Not that to be the belle of © 
Grayport is to be very distinguish- 
ed. But, absolutely, she is very 
pretty, and very singular, too.” 

“Of course. Men always find 
something singular and interesting 
in a pretty girl, do they not? and 
you especially. I suppose you have 
been making stndies of her to your 
heart’s content.” 

Brandon smiled. “Of course I 
have tried my hand, but it was no 
use.” 

“Surely Maurice Brandon does 
not mean to say that he found a 
little country girl too hard to read ? 
That sounds very dangerous.” 

“Far be it from me to confess 
to failure. You must conclude 
that I have not tried very hard— 
and, in fact, I very much doubt if 
to try hard is worth the trouble, 
in this case.” 

“Ah! perhaps yon have stuck a 
pin through the specimen before, 
and do net care about duplicates.” 

“Duplicates do not exist in 
nature.” 

“Tn nature? 
Miss 6 

** Miss Arnold.” 

“That Miss Arnold is ingénue ? 
Then it is more dangerous than I 
thought. You are not so young as 
you were a little while ago “4 

“Thanks for the compliment. 
But you are right, so far. It is 
only the Countess de Marsay 
who——” 

“Don’t say that. You should 
not compliment a woman on look- 
ing young. It is very stupid, in- 
deed, for it looks as though you 
mean that she is not young really. 
Besides, if you pay me compliments, 
I shall think we are no longer 
friends, and I should be sorry to 
think that.” 

“My dear Ida, I shall forget 
how to make them at all in this 


Do you mean that 
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uninhabited place if I do not keep 
my hand in somehow.” 

“That is beter. I adore frank- 
ness, even when it is rude. But 
would not Miss—I shall never 
remember her name—do for prac- 
tice? Besides, it would be charity. 
I should think they would come 
freshly to her in a place so deso- 
late.” 

“ All the more reason why she 
woull not do. It is no use for 
a maitre d@ armes to fence with a 
beginner for his own practice.” 

“That is a compliment to your- 
self, but is it a compliment to me 
or not? Mind this another time, 
that a woman does not like to 
have it implied that she is not a 
novice.” 

“ Tow strange it is, that you and 
I, who never heard of Grayport 
in our lives two or three weeks 
ago, should find ourselves here to- 
gether!” 

“Ts it?” 

“Tsit not?” 

“JT have quite given up think- 
ing that anything in the world is 
strange.” 

“ And yet strange things do hap- 
pen sometimes.” 

“ We think so, when we are chil- 
dren. When we are grown up, we 
talk of Providence and Destiny— 
we don’t believe in them, of course, 
but we do our best to fancy we do, 
and that shows at all events that 
we do not believe in strange coinci- 
dences.” 

“ And which theory is favoured 
by the Countess de Marsay—Provi-. 
dence or Destiny?” 

“Neither the one nor the other. 
I am not an infidel, at all events.” 

“ What in the name of nonsense 

is she driving at?” thought Bran- 
don. “I suppose she is going to 
give me a lecture on faith and 
philosophy.” The Countess went 
on,— 
‘No, I have a _ presentiment— 
and my presentiments are never 
wrong —that we have met once 
more, now, and at Grayport, for 
some good purpose.” 
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“Ts not the pleasure that two 
such good friends find in meeting 
again a sufficiently good re-ult for 
fortune to have brought about ?” 

“Fortune? Well, you will know 
better one day.—Are you going to 
the féte next week? That dear Lord 
Farleigh! he is so amiable, and so 
is that dear Lady Harriet. It is 
qnite charming to stay there. [| 
wish I were a grand lady in Eng- 
land. Provincial life at a house 
like that would suit me admirably.” 

“T should think so,” thought 
Brandon. ‘Why don’t you secure 
it then, and become the Comtesse 
de Farleigh instead of de Marsay ?” 
he asked, with a laugh. 

“Nonsense. You know I would 
not, if [ could. But you do ‘not say 
if you are coming.” 

“T could not, if I would, for I 
have not been invited. Besides, I 
leave this on Tuesday.” 

“You will not leave on Tuesday.” 

“Ts that a prophecy or a com 
mand ?” 

‘‘Neither. It is a presentiment, 
But do you not know the Earl?” 

‘“No, farther than having been 
introduced to him at the Lyrique, 
I think it was, or somewhere in 
Paris.” 

** Well, you will come, neverthe- 
less. That is settled. But what 
made you talk of leaving so soon?” 

“That was my plan, and must 
remain so, I am afraid.” 

“We shall see.—Who is Miss 
Arnold? you see I scent danger 
afar off.” 

“Ts-that another presentiment of 
yours? If so, I shall lose my faith 
in them. She is the niece of an 
old fellow whvese acquaintance I 
made here by chance—in fact, the 
only person I know here at all: and 
I know him only because I could 
not help myself. He is rather a 
character, in his way.” 

“ Very likely ; but, my dear friend, 
I really was not asking about Mon- 
sieur Arnold.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon. But I can 
tell you very little indeed about 
the young lady—except that she 
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is young an’ is a lady and rather 
retty, and that is all I know.” 

“T hope your ‘can’t’ doesn’t mean 
‘won't 9 ” 

“Ts it any use my saying No?” 

“That depends. But I am afraid 
I must say good-bye now—till the 
Jéte, that is, unless we meet before, 
as I hope we may.” 

“T hope so too—otherwise we 
sha)] not meet at all.” 

“We shall see that, as I have 
said already. ‘Ce que femme veut’ 
—you know. So don’t pack up on 
Monday, at all events.” 

She gave him her hand, and then, 
lightly striking her horse, cantered 
off, followed by the groom. “Itis at 
any rate strange,”’ thought Brandon, 
“that I can read that woman thor- 
oughly, and yet am puzzled by. a 
young girl like Rose Arnold: nor, 
in spite of Madame de Marsay, can 
one very well solve the difficulty by 
calling in Providerce, or Destiny, 
or the Catholic Church. I won- 
der whether she has the least idea 
of the meaning of the words she 
uses ¢” 

Now that his return to the world 
was drawing so near, he had to 
spend a good deal of the time that 
he had heretofore spent upon the 
beach and the cliffs, in writing let- 
ters and otherwise making prepara- 
tions for opening up a field of work: 
and he accordingly spent the whole 
of that afternoon in his room at 
the Dolphin. While thus engaged, 
one of the waiters, with an air of 
additional respect, brought him a 
note, saying that it had been brought 
by a groom from the Castle. The 
envelope contained two sheets of 
paper: one, a form of invitation for 
the féte—the other as follows :— 


“Am I not a true prophetess? 
Surely you will not have the heart 
to falsify my prediction. If you 
do, I shall think you leave Gray- 
port on purpose to avoid me, and I 
have so much to talk to you about. 
I will take care that you shall not 
be bored, and you shall not dance 
unless you please. Negl I say more 
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than that? I am sure you will not 
leave on Tuesday now—or, if you 
must, Farleigh Castle is not unat- 
tainable from town. I myself leave 
England a day or two afterwards, 
so that—well, you must absvlutely 
come to the éte on Thursday. 
“T, M. L. pe M. 

“Let me have a line to say yes. 
If not—but I will not suppose 
that.” 


Certainly the life-listories of men 
turn sometimes, if not always, upon 
the very smallest matters. The rest 
of Brandon’s future life—nay, of 
his future character—turned upon 
the question whether he should ac- 
cept or decline an invitation to a 
ball. He was himself inclined to 
say No: but he had no wish to offend 
the Countess, and he wished to see 
her again, for they had been friends, 
after a fashion, for a long time. Be- 
sides, he was not sorry for an ex- 
cuse to add nearly another week to 
his time of idleness, which, in spite 
of its having bored him, he was 
sorry to bring to an end, and 
But men are not guided in such 
matters by tangible reasons; so, 
thinking “ what does a week or two 
sooner or later signify?” he wrote 
a short note to Madame de Marsay 
to say that he would come. He 
paid, however, an immediate and 
disagreeable price for his change 
of purpose, for he had to rewrite 
most of his letters. More pariicu- 
larly he had to postpone for a week 
a most important personal inter- 
view which he had arranged with 
a view to entering upon the career 
of journalism, and which had been 
fixed for Thursday itself. He had 
yet to learn that a man who is poor 
cannot afford to let his watch drop 
a day behind the clock of the world, 
which never stops and never gets 
slow. That privilege is accorded 
only to watches that are set in bril- 
liants. 

But before the day was over he 
was to receive yet another note. 
This was also directed in a woman’s 
hand and, when he, looked at the 
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signature, he could searcely believe 
his eyes. Till now, all communica- 
tions from the cottage had either 
been verbal, or in the writing of 
old Corbet. 


“Dear Mr. Branpon,—I am sorry 
to have to tell you that my uncle 
is very ill, though, fortunately, not 
seriously. Still I must ask you to 
consider your engagement to dine 
with him on Monday put off, as 
Dr. Sands says that he will have to 
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keep his room for several days,— 
Yours truly, 
“Rosz Arnorp,” 


“Gout, I suppose—and no won- 
der,” thought Brandon, when he 
had read the note; “I should think 
it an illness that must be pretty fa- 
miliar to him by this time.” Dr, 
Sands, the chief surgeon of the 
place, had said nothing: but, if he 
had, he would have said *“ Apo- 
plexy—or something very near it.” 


OHAPTER XII.—A FETE AT FARLEIGH. 


It is to be hoped that it will 
not seem inconsistent with the real 
affection of Rose Arnold for her 
uncle that one reason for her being 
glad of his quick recovery from his 
attack was that she could thus 
leave home on Thursday evening. 
And so she put on her ball dress, 
went to the Rectory, drove, in com- 
pany with her chaperone and her 
chaperone’s two daughters, to Far- 
leigh Castle, and was soon lost 
among its lights and its crowds. 

But she was not one who, young 
and small of figure and compara- 
tively plainly dressed as she was, 
could long remain unnoticed, even 
among thick crowds and brilliant 
lights, by any man with eyes in 
his head, or by any woman who 
was vot so imbued with Sevarn- 
shire as to overlook, as a matter 
of course, any Grayport beauty. 
Among other eyes, she soon at- 
tracted those of one who was her- 
self as unqnestionably the most 
beautiful woman in that room as 
she had been in the ball-room at 
Frankfurt before the appearance 
of Bertha Reinhold. Madame de 
Marsay was not long in recognis'’ng 
the young gir! to whom Brandon 
had taken off his hat at the corner 
of the lane, and it was scarcely 
longer before the recognition was 
mutual. The foreign, almost east- 
ern face, and the tall, undulating 
figure of the Countess were too 
different from anything with which 


she had as yet met to make the 
change from the riding-habit to the 
ball-dress operate as a disguise. 

She who acted as hostess and 
mistress of the ceremonies was a 
sister of the Earl; a rather stiff 
and ultra-decorous old lady, who 
held by all the neglected traditions 
of the Castle, but who, though dis- 
approving of her brother’s imported 
guests, found her advantage in the 
gratification which she received 
from occasionally helping to enter- 
tain the county in something ap- 
proaching to the hospitable manner 
to which she had been accustomed 
in her father’s time, when she, too, 
used to attract her full share of 
admiration. Between Lady Harriet 
Farleigh and the French Countess, 
as may well be imagined, no love 
was lost. Madame de Marsay, how- 
ever, was by no means a person 
to be in the least put out by any 
amount of like or dislike felt or 
shown towards her by any one of 
her own sex; and, while treating 
her hostess with all due deference 
and courtesy, hud decidedly the 
best of a battle—if there may be 
said to have been a battle between 
them at all—which, unlike many 
others, is always to the skilful and 
the strong. 

Thus she felt no awkwardness 
in braving the habitual stiffness of 
Lady Harriet towards her by ap- 
proaching the temporary throne 
from which,the Earl’s sister was 
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holding congenial converse with 
two matrons of either the bluest 
plood or the broadest acres in all 
Sevarnshire—it matters not which, 
for the familiar approach of the 
Countess was equally prestmptuous 
in either case—and by saying, 

“Dear Lady Harriet, I have 
quite fallen in love with one of 
your guests to-night, and I am 
dying to know her.” 

Lady Harriet looked stiffer than 

before, and smoothed the lap of 
her dress. ‘“ Which is it?” she 
asked. 
«.“J wish I were Monsieur in- 
stead of Madame! That charming- 
looking girl in pink, sitting by that 
delightful old lady.” 

“Qh, Miss Arnold,” answered 
Lady Harriet carelessly, and with 
a mind relieved. 

“Miss Arnold, did you say? 
Thanks. There is something so 
sympathique about her.” 

Lady Harriet, not knowing in 
the least what her guest meant, 
implied assent by silence. 

“T should so like to know her,” 
went on the Countess, in her quick 
way. ‘Would you be so very kind 
as to introduce her to me, if it 
would not be disturbing you too 
much?” and she seated herself 
calmly in a chair by Lady Har- 
riet’s side that happened to be 
vacant. 

“George,” said the latter to a 
young man who was passing in 
front of her, “the Countess de 
Marsay wishes to be introduced 
to Miss Arnold—that girl with 
Mrs. Fletcher. Will you ask her to 
come here to me?” 

He crossed over, and gave his 
arm to Rose, who blushed with 
gratification at this special notice 
from the Ear]’s sister, and at being 
led to her on the arm of the Earl’s 
nephew. 

“I hope you are enjoying your- 
self, Miss Arnold,” said Lady Har- 
riet. “I hear that Mr. Corbet has 
been ill. I trust he is better?” 

. “Tam enjoying myself very much 
indeed, Lady Harriet—and my uncle 
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is very much better—he is nearly 
well again now.” 

“Pray give him my kind regards, 
and say that Lord Farleigh and 
myself are sorry lie could not come 
to-night. Let me introduce you to 
the Countess de Marsay. This is 
Miss Arnold, Madame.” So saying, 
she moved away and erected her 
throne in another place. 

“Do not let me keep you from 
your partners, Miss Arnold,” said 
the Countess. “ But they are not 
dancing just now, I see, so sit down 
by me, and let me be your chaperone 
till you are claimed.” Rose sat 
down by her in the chair left vacant 
by Lady Harriet. “If I am not 
wrong,” the Oountess wept on, 
“you are acquainted with an old 
friend of mine, Mr. Brandon—are 
you not?” 

“My uncle has become acquaint- 
ed with him at Grayport,” Rose 
answered, ready to do battle on 
hearing the name of the enemy— 
and yet somehow without her old 
zeal. Now that Brandon had, as 
she supposed, left Grayport — for 
her uncle’s convalescence had ren- 
dered it unnecessary for his friends 
to make inquiries after him for two 
or three days past, and her confine- 
ment to the house as nurse had 
prevented her from meeting any one 
out of doors—and now that her 
cousin had been all this while away 
without the world’s coming to an 
end, she missed the presence of one 
about whom her suspicions and pre- 
judices had made her think much 
and often, and whose constant cour- 
tesy and careful avoidance of any 
thing like forcing himself upon her, 
had, combined with a manner and 
tone of conversation infinitely above 
anything that she had known as yet, 
extorted from her a greater interest 
in him than she would have cared 
to own to herself. She did not 
know him well enough to know his 
real faults and weaknesses; and 
the faults that she imagined, being 
really altogether imaginary, only 
made the betier side of his real 
nature—the side which he had 
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really shown to her—seem to stand 
out in more remarkable relief by 
force of contrast. 

“T hive known him for years,” re- 
plied M:dane de Marsay. ‘“ Whit 
do you think of him?” 

What dil she think of him? She 
thought for a moment before she 
answered only,— 

“We have found him very plea- 
sant.” 

Madame de Marsay misinterpreted 
both the hesitation and the guarded 
worls of Rose. 

* Come, Miss Arnold,” she said, 
“T like to have my friends spoken 
of a little more warmly. I expect 
he would speak alittle more warmly 
of you if he were here. Whom do 
you think to be really the prettiest 
girl in the town?” 

Rose laughed. “There are so 
many.” she said. 

“Well, never mind,” said the 
Oounte:s. “And do you expect 
your friend here to-night? ” 

“Mr. Brandon ?” 

“ Of course, Mr. Brandon.” 

“No—he has left Grayport: he 
was going on Tuesday.” 

“Do you believe in presenti- 
ments, Miss Arnold?” 

Rose was beginning to think her 
new acquaintance a very odd per- 
son. “Do you?” she asked. 

“IT believe in my own, and I have 
one new.” 

“ And what is it?” 

“Why, that we shall see Mr. 
Brandon here to-night. See—I will 
even act upon it.” She took Rose’s 
card containing the list of dances 
from her hand, and, in the first 
vacant space, wrote Brandon’s-name. 
“TI have studied magic a little,” she 
said, ‘‘ und that is my incantation.” 

In eff-ct, at that moment Bran- 
don entered the room. 

The Oountess de Marsay watched 
Rose, and saw her give a little start. 
“There,” she said, “am I not a 
veritable witch to be able to call 
the absent to my side merely by 
writing down their names?” 

“You are a great enchantress 
indeed,” said Brandon, who had 


made his way to them in time to 
hear her last words. “I hope you 
are satisfied with me?” 

“Quite. But I never doubted 

you would come. At the same 
time I am sufficiently grateful, I 
assure you, for your having stayed 
8» many days at Grayport for my 
sake—if it was for my sake, that 
is.” 
“Tt was entirely for your sake, I 
assure you, that I have - put off my 
ieaving till to-morrow; so I shall 
expect you to let me talk to youa 
great deal this evening, by way of 
reward.” He turned to Rose, and 
asked after her uncle, but did not 
make her any compliments. She 
was a little put out by the first words 
that had passed between him and 
the Countess, for, instead of playing 
the part of heroine in the romance 
which she had developed out of 
nothing, it seemed now as though 
Brandon was playing the chief part 
in one in which she was only se- 
cond lady, if even she was that, 
Sie began also to think that he 
might very likely have come to 
Grayport for other reasons than 
any connected with Arthur, now 
that she had seen Madame de Mar- 
siy; but, singularly enough, the 
idea was far from giving her any 
satisfaction. At that moment, how- 
ever, she was claimed by a partner 
—no other than the Earl's nephew 
—and carried off. Brandon took 
the seat that she left empry. 

“Are you not dancing?” he 
asked. 

* No; I am not in the humour. 
In fact I very seldom do dance 
now, and I expect you to sit out 
one or two sets.” 

“What else did IT come for? Be- 
sides, do you not know that I am 
not exactly what is culled a dancing 
man?” 

“T know that you were one of 
the very worst partners that I ever 
stood up with in my life.” 

“ Well, then, we will do what we 
used to do in the old times—sit 
out as many dances together as we 
ean.” 
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“You are very imperious; but 
I have no objection. And now, 
what have you been doing with 
ourself all this long time?” 

“Oh, nothing very interesting. I 
have been trying to do something, 
but the world does not seem to 
appreciate my merits as it ought. 
I wen't tell you that 1 have 
just been publishing a book, be- 
cause——”’ 

“7 shan’t read it, you mean? 
No, you need not tell me, fir I 
know it already; and I intend to 
quarrel with you about.it one of 
these days.” 

“ What is my offence?” 

“Oh, the old offence of men— 


sneering in an underhand way at: 


women, and trying to dissect them 
and find out all about them, as 
though they were slugs and 'oads.” 

“| suppose you mean birds of 
paradise.” 

“Do not make matters worse. 
But your reply is all of a piece: 
you first tellus we are fools and 
worse and then you treat us to a 
lump of sugar to make it up.” 

Brancon smiled. ‘TI have, at all 
events, tried to go to work scien- 
tifically,” he said. 

“No man ever yet understood 
women,” went on the Countess, 
“any more than any woman ever— 
I confess it—ever understood men; 
only men have not the frankness 
and humility of women to confess 
their ignorance in the matter. Oh, 
it is disgusting the way in which 
you all write. and speak of us, as 
though even what appear our vir- 
tues are only happy directions of 
one a!]-absorbing instinct.” 

“ And yet women have described 
women much as men have de- 
scribed them.” 

“And would women dare to de- 
scribe themselves otherwise when 
every word they wrote would be 
misinterpreted? The language of 
books was invented by men—wo- 
men must invent a book language 
for themselves before they can 
speak out as they ought to speak. 
We have thoughts and feelings 
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that cannot be clothed 
words.” 

“T, too, wish that there were a 
language for feeling and passion 
by which they could be expressed 
directly, without having first to pass 
through the brain. That want is not 
peculiar to women by any means.” 

““There—you do not understand 
me, of course. But I wisi: I could 
write. There are many things I 
should like to say, and I should 
have the courage.” 

‘Let me be your interpreter.” 

“No—you would translate me 
into yourself. But you can do this; 
the next time you write about 
women, show what you write toa 
woman whom yvu can trust to tell 
you the truth.” 

“JT appoint you my critic on the 
spot.” 

“Good; I accept the office. And 
I will begin by telling you. that no 
man can ever hope to understand 
more than one woman in tle whole 
course of his life, and that very few 
can hope to understand even one.” 

“You mean through what people 
call love?” 

“What people call love is too 
gross an idea, even at its purest, to 
be what I mean. Sympathy is nearer. 
But I mean something for which 
there is no word.” 

“TI terribly fear that my next 
book will have to consist of blank 
pages.” 

“Then it will be a better book 
than most I ever read.” 

“That would not be difficult,” 
thought Brandon; and he recalled 
to mind with a smile the time when 
he would have thought it rather 
fine to be talking in this sort of 
way to a beanutifu] woman in a ball- 
room while others were dancing 
and flirting and talking nonsense, 
as he would have called ball-room 
talk in former times, comparing it 
with his own wisdom. Now he 
knew better; but Madame de Mar- 
say still loved to talk what she 
chose to consider philosophical 
sentiment at all places and at all 
times, whether in or out of season. 


in your 
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Had she been other than she was 
she would have become a bore; but 
no bore ever had eyes and a voice 
like hers; and she was the last wo- 
man in the world to take up any 
a unless she knew that it became 

er. 

She observed his smile, and gave 
a little sigh. Her sentiment was 
very genuine as far as it went, and 


she believed in it thoroughly for . 


the time being, though she was as 
likely as not to think and speak in 
an exactly opposite manner an hour 
or two afterwards. ‘ Well,’ she 
said, ‘‘I hope we understand one 
another a little. But I see this 
dance is over. Oh dear!” she said, 
looking at her card, “I see you 
must leave me. You are engaged 
for the next waltz with Miss 
Arnold.” 

*‘ Indeed!’ he said, “ I am quite 
ignorant of it, then: and, where 
ignorance is bliss——” 

“Tf you really think so, come 
back to me when it is over. But 
you must go now, as my own credit 
is at stake, and you must redeem it.” 

“T shall come to grief, most 
terribly. I assure you that bodily 
fear has a great deal to do with my 
preference for your society at this 
moment.” 

“That is charming. But you 
must really go, or I will take you 
by main force. You do not wish 
to be the means of a girl’s sitting 
out a whole waltz by herself? Do 
not look at your chair so wistfully 
—I see you prefer it to whirling 
about the room, but do not be 
alarmed—it shall be yours when 
you come back.” 

“Well, if it must be,” he said, 
rather ungraciously, and crossed 
over to where Rose was sitting near 
her friend, and talking to her late 
partner. 

“Miss Arnold,” said Brandon, 
“T am come to fulfill an engage- 
ment that was made for me, it 
seems, by deputy.” 

She just glanced at her card, and, 
as the music was already beginning, 
rose, and took his arm. 
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For all practical purposes, how- 
ever, the waltz was over for them 
long before the music ceased, and 
Brandon said,— 

“There—I am afraid you have 
not been thinking very kindly of 
your partner. I must get up my 


‘dancing before I come to Grayport 


again.” 

Rose fully agreed with him, but 
she only said, “You need not be 
afraid—you did very well. But I 
feel rather tired, and, if you would 
not mind, I should like to stand 
out a little.” She had certainly 
not found him so satisfactory a 
partner as George Farleigh. 

“And I should like the oppor- 
tunity of saying good - bye to you 
before I go. My stay here has been 
far more pleasant than it would 
have been had I not been fortunate 
enough to meet Mr. Corbet.” 

“T am very glad that you have 
found it pleasant, though you must 
have found it dull. And my uncle, 
I know, will be sorry to lose you, 
We thought you had gone on Tues- 
day, and he had begun to miss you 
already.” 

This was by far the most cordial 
speech that he had ever heard from 
her. The fact was that his evident 
intimacy with Madame de Marsay, 
the presence of the latter at Gray- 
port, and his having certainly re- 
mained to meet her, even if he had 
not originally come for that pur- 
pose, had scattered all the old sus- 
picions—for the time, at least, as 
they were destined hereafter to re- 
turn with tenfold strength—into 
thin air; and Rose now ielt very 
unwilling that he should leave Gray- 
port with a disagreeable impression 
of her. 

Brandon was exceedingly grati- 
fied by this change in her manner 
towards him, though he ascribed it 
only to the natural effect of excite- 
ment and pleasure in opening the 
heart of a shy but fresh - spirited 
girl. But, to whatever cause he 
ascribed it, he was not one not to 
take advantage of the opportunity. 
He met her fully half way, and 
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found the contrast to Madame de 
Marsay infinitely refres'iing. She 
did not say much; but good feeling, 
even though unexpressed, and sin- 
plicity of heart, make a very little 
go very far in giving pleasure. Ma- 
dame de Marsay may have been right 
in thinking that the feelings have no 
direct verbal language, but she was 
altogether wrong if she supposed 
that they cannot express themselves 
perfectly well without the aid of 
any direct verbal language at all. 
He soon saw that Rose was worth 
cultivating, and even found him- 
self lamenting the improbab lity 
of her ever falling into competent 
hands. 

He had altogether had a very 
much pleasanter conversation with 
his partner than he had expected, 
and returned to the side of the 
Countess with as much regret as 
when he had quitted it. 

“ You did not seem to enjoy your- 
self so bully, after all,” she said to 
him as he resumed his seat. She 
had been watching him the whole 
time, with «un expression made up 
parily of amusément, partly of a 
sort of contempt. 

He shrugzed his shoulders. ‘* One 
must behave one’s self, and make 
the best of things.” 

“And the young lady seemed to 
stand out with a very good grace, 
I thought—nvt at all,as thongh she 
wished not to be understood. Have 
you engaged yourself for another 
waltz?” 

“ Heaven forbid! ” 

“Not even for a quadrille?” 

“I am devoted to you for the 
rest of the evening.” 

“Just look at Lady Harriet. I 
am sure she is wondering who you 
are and how you came here. [as- 
sure you that your attention to me 
will by no means have prejudiced 
her in your favour.” 

It was true that Lady Harriet Far- 
leigh was looking towards Brand«n 
at the moment, and speaking of him 
also. She stood so near to Rose 
that the latter heard her say to a 
gentleman who was with her,— 
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“Who is that who seems so at- 
tentive to the Countess de Mur-ay ?” 

“That? Oh, I don’t know at all. 
Perhaps he is from Grayport.” 

“T can tell you,” said arother. 
“T have come across him at one or 
two good houses in town. He has 
lots of money—he belongs to some 
banking firm, I believe. His name 
is Maurice Brandon.” 

“By Jove! I expect that must be 
the Maurice Brandon that I met 
once or twice, and that A—— and 
M-— are always talking about,” 
snid Lord Farle'gh himself: “I must 
speak to him; ” and he went over to 
Madame de Mars1y. 

“So that is Mr. Brandon!” said 
a lady who professed literary tastes 
and knew the names of books and 
their authors. ‘ Well, I am cisap- 
pointed. I thought he must be 
something so very different.” 

Thus, what with the Indy who 
knew he was an author, the man 
who believed him to have lots of 
money, and his being seen in close 
and animated conversation with 
the Earl, a rumour soon got about 
among the multitude that there was 
a lion in the room —a celebrated 
author, a man of immense wealth, 
and on intimate terms with half 
the peerage. Rose was net suffi- 
cient'y versed in the ways and 
thoughts of s-ciety to be mnch 
affected by the attribution to him 
of either the commercial gold or 
the aristocratic gilding; but, from 
her habis of solitary reading in 
the midst of people to whom books 
were practically unknown, and from 
her association with her cousin, she 
was very eas ly impressed by an ac- 
knowledged reputation for intellect. 
She began to think that the cottage 
might, after all, have been enter- 
taining a prince in disguise instead 
of an enemy; and the thought 
troubled her a little that no disguise 
ought to be too thick to conceal a 
real prince from the penetration of 
a real princess. 

Brandon himself was by no means 
indifferent to being lionised, even 
by people to whose opinion he was 

B 
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indifferent; and Madame de Marsay 
was delighted at fioding the eyes of 
Lady Harriet’s guests turned more 
and more upon her and hers. It 
was quife a little victory for her, 
and she enjoyed it all the more be- 
cause, not knowing Brandon’s real 
circumstances, she fancied that it 
was legitimately gained. But, how- 
ever it may have been with Rose, 
neither Brandon nor the Countess 
felt much sorrow when the great 
Farleigh solemnity at last dragged 
itself out to an end. 

Bidding adieu to the Countess, 
and arather prolonged good-bye to 
Rose, Brandon returned to the Dol- 
phin to sleep there for the last time. 
He was now in excellent humour 
with Sevarnshire, Grayport, and 
Miss Arnold, fancying, with regard 
to the latter, that, after all, the dif- 
ficulty which he had found in mak- 
ing her out was one of time only, 
and did not arise from any want 
of skill or penetration on his part. 
As he walked from the Oastle to 
the town, he employed himself in 
thinking about her a good deal. 
But just when she was most in his 
mind—alas that every little tri- 
umph should always seem to be 
followed by its own Nemesis !—he 
found three Je:ters for him, each 
one more disagreeable than the 
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other, if that were possible. From 
oue, he learned definitely that there 
was no chance of h’s recovering a 
sinvle penny from the ruin of Wood 
& Fie'd’s; from another, that hig 
publishers Jooked upon his last 
work as a certain 1 ss, in spite of 
its reputation; and from the third, 
that by having postponed his a 
pointment, he had lost the only 
opportunity of entering the profes- 
sion of journalism in anything like 
a sati-factory manner that he was 
lik ly to find for avery long time, 
and a better opportunity than he 
could fairly hope ever to have 
again. This accuroulation of evils 
put his evening at Farleigh alto- 
gether out of his head for a time; 
but after munch pondering and many 
hours of wakefulness, it recurred to 
him, strangely enongh, in the closest 
connection with his troubles and 
difficulties. It flasled across his 
mind that that very evening had 
suggested to him a way out of 
them all, and though he almost 
laughed outright at the idea at first, 
he somehow could not help dwell- 
ing upon it; and the more he dwelt 
upon it the Jess ludicrous it seemed. 
The result was, that by the time 
he had breakfasted next morning, 
he had formed a resolution of a 
most important nature. 


CHAPTER XIII.—FAOCTS AND FANCIES, 


Put plainly and shortly, the re- 
solution at which Maurice Brandon 
arrived was nuthing less than this 
—that he would marry, and that he 
would marry Rose Arnold. . 

Prudentially, it was certainly not 
a bad idea. He wanted money 
very badly—he wanted a great deal, 
and he wanted it immediately ; 
and, as he was quite ready to ad- 
mit, money might be accompanied 
with far more burthensome cundi- 
tions than that of marriage with 
a beautiful and innocent girl whom 
he liked already, and might soon 
and easily learn to love. It was 
upon this last consideration that 


he principally dwelt in considering 
the whole question; at last, indeed, 
his good intentions towards Rose 
seemed to him to predominate over 
his good intentions towards him- 


self. But still the latter, in his 
heart, were not forgotten. In real- 
ity, however it might appear to 
him, it was not that he disliked 
the idea of marriage less than for- 
merly, but that he disliked other 
things more. Unconsciously, he 
ran through the various means 
open to him for living in some 
measure the life which he had 
sketched out for himself, and which 
he honestly believed to be the 
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truest and best. No saint ever 
longed to save his own soul more 
than Brandon longed to save his 
own intellect; and he was by na- 
ture always more apt to regard 
ends to be obtained than the means 
for ob‘aining them. Marriage, he 
thought, would be at all events a 
freer condition than any sppoint- 
mert—supposing that he could ob- 
tain one—now that sinecures are 
nearly abol shed ; and certainly freer 
than a profession, suppo-ing that 
he could afford the time and the 
expense required for adopting one. 
If he was to do anything for Art, in 
the hizh sense in which he under- 
stood the word, he must have his 
time clear, and his energies free 
from the danger of becoming ab- 
sorbed in a barren attempt to live. 
Whether he was right or wrong 
in thinking this is of course very 
open to doubt; but, in either case, 
Brandon sincerely thought so; and 
there may be some logical ‘lifficuity 
in blaming a man who sincerely 
believes that the risk of doing some 


slight injury to another is little in 
comparison with the risk of failure 
in an attempt to carry out a great 


and noble de-ign. Besies, he be- 
tieved, also, that whatever sacrifice 
lhere might Le in the matter would 
be all on his own side: he was not 
one to think that a woman could 
possibly lose much, if anything, by 
becoming his wife, whether he gave 
her his love or no. Ovnscience, 
even if it-be awake, is easily salved 
over in such cases by better than 
Maurice Brandon; and his aims 
and motives, at least, were higher 
and nobler than are those of nine 
men out of ten who think they 
have an opportunity of marrying 
an heiress, 

But prudential considerations 
are not everything: and, of cuurse, 
however much special motives and 
the usage of the world may palliate 
Brandon’s plan, it was all very wrong 
judged by the standard by which, 
according to a long line of authori- 
ties, heroes of romance ought always 
to conduct themselves, and by 
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which, it is to be hoped, the readers 
of this chapter will have romance 
enough in them to judge him and 
to wish him all ill success aecord- 
ingly. After all, Arhur Corbet, 
who seemed about to give up all 
for love, seemed to be acting in by 
far the more heroic manner of the 
two. 

Such, then, was the resolve at 
which, under the influence of Rose’s 
amiability the evening before and 
the tide of ill luck that seemed 
promising to set in, Brandon seri- 
ously arrived. But to resolve and 
to execute are very different things, 
and he was long in drawing up 
his plan of attack. He had quite 
enough self-confidence not to be 
afraid of a very strong or resolute 
defence on the part of Rose; but 
there were certainly difficulties to 
encounter, of which not the least, 
so far as her guardian was con- 
cerned, was his own want of means. 
But still he had advantages. Old 
Corbet liked him and believed in 
him, and he had now the means of 
cultivating an acquaintance with 
Farleigh Castle that would cer- 
tainly do him no harm with any 
inhabitant of Grayport, from the 
lowest to the highest. 

Full of this scheme he called at 
the cuttage, to ask after the health 
both of the uncle and niece in 
their respective capacities of con- 
valescent and victim of last night’s 
ball. On his way he even tried 
his best to imagine himself really 
in love with her whom he intended 
to secure as his substitute for the 
late bank of Wood & Field; and 
by the time he knocked at the 
dvor, he had even made very fair 

rogress in his attempt. He found 

aul Corbet nursing himself with 
a slight refection of clear soup, & 
salmi of game, and a butile of Bur- 
gundv. 

“Why, Brandon?” said the lat- 
ter, “ Rose told me you were to be 
off this morning, and I thought 
you had been off on’ Tuesday. But 
still I thought you would not have 
gone without saying good-bye. Or 
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have you thought better of it alto- 
gether?” 

“Something very like it. But, 
first of all, how is Miss Arnold 
after last night? I hope she en- 
joyed herself. She seemed to have 
no want of yartners.” 

“T’m bound she hadn’t. Oh, 
she’s all right. Take some Cham- 
bertin.” 

* And yourself?” 

“Getting on. 1 shall be getting 
out again to-morrow, and am getting 
back my appetite. 1 tell you what, 
Brandon—the doctors are all hum- 
bugs, especially’ Dr. Sancs. If 
you ever get ill, I'll recommend 
you a doctor—Dr. Chambertin, from 
the Oété d’Or.” 

“You could not recommend a 
more agree:ble one at all events. I 
am very glad to find you so well.” 

“Thanks to-him. He puts body 
into one, instead of taking it away. 
You must dine with me again, 
soon.” 

‘-T shall be delighted—for I have 
almost made up my mind to make 
Gray port my headquarters for the 


present. I have nothing to do but 
write, and I’ can do that all the 
better in a place like this, where 


there are no interruptions. For 
write I must—I had very disagree- 
able news last night.” 

“ Nothing seri us, I hope?” 

“You shall judge. You must 
know that all my property, such es 
it was, was invested in Wood & 
Fie'd'’s.” At sll events he would 
not open the campaign under fulse 
coloura, 

“ The devil it was!” 

Br.ndon handed him the ‘letter 
upon the subject which had arrived 
the evening before. Corbet read it 
attentively through without speak- 
ing. ‘Of course,” he said, when 
he had finished; “I could have 
told you that a year ago. Well, 
the milk’s spilled. And so you 
don’t own a penny?” he asked, 
‘ bluntly. 

“Except a little ready money, 
_ and not too much of that.” 

“ You're lucky you’re not Arthur. 
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He wouldn’t have a halfpenny to 
bless himself with if Corbet & 
Freeman went this minute. Bat, 
look here—COorbet & Freeman 
isn’t.going yet awhile, so I can help 
my friends ss well as my nephew. 
Excuse me—just s'ay on at Gray- 
port, and we’l see if something 
cun’t be done. There are mure 
ways of killing a dog than one.” 

“You are indeed gvod. and I 
shall be very glad indeed of your 
advice and experience; but, as you 
suy, the milk is spilled, so it is 
no use to cry after it. I did rot 
tell you of my ill luck except that 
I might explain my position to 
you.” 

** Of course, of cvurse. Why else? 
So cone an! dine—let’s see, the 
day after to-morrow. Dr. Sands 
is an infernal hombug, of course: 
but one mustn't get well too fast: 
it wouldn’t be fair to him, and he’s 
not a bad fellow, thongh he is a 
humbug. So that’s settled: and 
then we’ll hive a good talk. For 
the present, help yourself—I mean 
to the Chambertin—and pass it on.” 

The campaign had not opened 
badly.. Brandon had been made 
sure of a triendly feeling on the 
part of old Oorbet towards lim, 
which it would be his own fault if 
he failed to increase. He duly pre- 
sented himself at the cotiage in 
pursuance of the invitation, and 
received from his host much good 
advice, and most friendly offers of 
assistance, which, though he was 
fully sensibe of them, he declined. 
But he scarcely obtained from Rose 
as cordial a welecme as he had 
hoped: and, whether this was an 
omen of govd or evil augury he 
was unable to decide. In point of 
fact it was of both. 

One circumstance, however. he 
felt to be very much in his way— 
the continued stay of Madame de 
Marsay at Farleigh. He felt that 
she wes continually watching him. 
He certainly did not wish to make 
her his confidante, and yet it was 
terribly difficult to avoid doing so. 
She was one of those woméin, he 
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knew, who, from sheer rest!essness 
of min’ and innate jeslousy of every 
other woman in the world, would 
be just as likely as not to spoil all 
his pians, for no other reason than 
that she was not sllowed to have 
anything to do with them. He 
was right so far; but there were 
other caus s also which made the 
beautiful Countess especially dun- 
gerous to him umd his hepes just 
then. Meanwhile he was unable 
to avoid going to see her often. 
He would have done so from choice 
under other circumstances, but, «s 
ma'ters stood with him, it was 
partly from politeness and part'y in 
order to keep her in good-humovr, 
She was qui'e sharp enough t» make 
it impos-ible for him to conceal from 
her the frequency of his visits to 
the cottage, and he saw what she 
thought of his relation to R- se. 
Every time that he saw her he 
hoped to hear some suggestion of 
her leaving Farleigh; but every 
time he was dvomed to disap;oint- 
ment. 

Al:hough no two women conld 
possibly be less like one another 
than Rose Arnold and the Qoan- 
tess de Mursay—although nothing 
would be easicr thin to make ont 
avery long catalogue of their dif- 
ferences, and nothing more diffi- 
cult than to make out a very short 
one of their resemblances—yet in 
one point they resembled ove an- 
other closely, though even then 
with a difference. Of the two large 
clas-es consisting, on the ore hand, 
of thoxe who feel themselves t+ be 
shilows in a world of realities, 
and, on the other hand, of those 
wh» f-el themselves to be the on'y 
rexnl'ties in a world of shadows, 
both Rove and the Countess be- 
lunged to the latter. Exch intensely 
felt her own exis ence, but to Rose 
it seemed tht she was surround. d 
by shadowy characters of romance, 
and to the Counte-s, that sie wrs 
the centre of the more subs antial, 
but not more real, characters of a 
lons and elaborate drama. And 
this was, iu fact, the fundamental 
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difference between them. that Rose, 
tiking the romantic view of lite, 
was of necessity led to take: things 
as they happened to come, without 
power or iuclination to alter the plot 
whe:e she disapproved; while Ma- 
dame de Morsay, taking the drama- 
tic view, might aspire to have a wice 
in the control of the company, to 
crea'e and improve situations, and to 
tuke a considerable share of tlie lead- 
ing business. It was »n intense in- 
tellectual pleasure t+ her to feel that 
the was behind the scenes, and to 
read, as it werein a private libretto 
of her own, what the actors were 
going to say and do, and, still bet- 
ter, to make alterations in the text 
if it did not suit her ideas of dra- 
matic propriety. But it was not 
only as a skilful stage-manager that 
she desired tu excel: she had dra- 
matic ambition alse, not so much 
for the sake of gaining position, or 
gold, or applanse, as for the sake of 
sat sfying her own active nature. 
She liked to hold the whip and the 
reins, not for the sake of sitting on 
a high seat, but fur the sake of the 
pleasure that she found in driving 
the horses. Her type was much 
commoner in kind than tliat to 
which Rose belonged: most house- 
holds know an instance of it ina 
s:nall way, and Madame de Marsay 
wis exceptional only as regarded 
the larger stages and worse-matclud 
teams that she endeavoured to 
govern, in the means that she had 
at her dispos:l, in the irequency of 
her success, and in the bud temper 
which she showed when sie failed 
—for she did not understand the 
ait of losing grace‘ully. 

Now, to a woman like this, life at 
Farl.igh, where, however,’ it suited 
her f..r many rexsons to prolong her 
stay, was never very lively or »mus- 
ing, and was sometimes exceedingly 
dull and tiresome. She wanted far 
more room and scope for the exer- 
cise of her sovial energies than the 
Earl and his si-ter and their few 
other guests could possibly afford. 
Trivial, therefore, and «spparently 
unimportant to her as the matter 
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was, she took great interest in watch- 
ing how matters went on between 
Rose and Brandon, intending, how- 
ever, to step in when things began 
to go firther than she liked, and 
meunwhile to direct them in the 
way in which she was-pleased to 
think they ought to go. 

That Branden shoul: ever go so 
far as to think of marrving Rose, 
she did not suspect, knowing as she 
did all his opinions on the subject 
of marriage, and thinking, woman- 
like, that what a man thinks or 
dves once, he will think and do in 
the same manner for the whole of 
his life. Ifshe had su-pected it for 
a moment, she would very soon have 
tried to put a stop to his farther 
progress in the affair, fur she had 
a real liking for Brandon, and be- 
lieved in lim as much as she was 
capable of steadily liking or believ- 
ing in anybody; and though she 
had never as yet thought of him as 
a successor to the late Count de 
Marsay, she certainly did not intend 
that he should marry any other wo- 
man. She had come to look upon 
him as her social and intellectual 
confessor, and she would have lost 
all faith in him had she found him 
faithless to his celibate theory, in 
the same manner as she would have 
thrown over her spiritual director 
had he been false to his vows. She 
wished to treat him as the great 
Catharine used to treat Potemkin; 
she would permit any number of 
temporary liaisons, on the part of 
her favourite, so long as he re- 
mained constant to her in the long- 
run, taking even areflected pride in 
them, though, in case of-final de- 
sertion, she would without scruple 
have mercilessly crushed either him 
or her rival, or more likely both, 
according to the mood she hap- 

ened to be in: and the parallel 

holds good, although the comnec- 
tion between the Ovuntess and her 
friend was purely Platonic and in- 
tellectual, bien entendu. 

In this atmosphere of misunder- 
standings and unsutisfactory rela- 
tions, the three—Rose, the Cuuntess, 
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and Brandon—went on for some 
little time, Brandon finding success 
to be not so easy as he had imagined, 
and seeing that there was some se- 
oret obstacle in its way wich, being 
unable 'o guess at its nature, he was 
also unable to set about removing; 
Rose, at sea alt-gether about Bran- 
don and the COountess, sometimes 
fancying one thing about them, and 
sometimes another, but, on the 
whole, taking much more interest ‘in 
the former than, under the cireum- 
stances, she ought to have taken; 
and Madame de Marsay, funcying 
thut she was guiding the course of 
circumstances, as to some of which 
she was entirely ignorant, and as to 
others entirely mistaken. But at last 
she becxme so interested in watch- 
ing, that she began to think seri- 
ou-ly—or, at least, to undergo those 
effects «of passion and sentiment 
which, with her, stood for thinking 
seriously. 

One afternoon, when in one of 
her not unfrequent fits of depres- 
sion, she retired to her own room a 
full hour before it was time te think 
of dressing for dinner, laid herself 
at.ease upon a couch, took up a 
book, and fell to staring at the 
coals, Some people say that they 
can read a great deal in the forms 
and colours taken by burning coals 
besides mere warmth and comfort; 
end the Countess de Marsay was 
one of these people. 

What she saw was something after 
this fashion: First of all, she saw 
a clear glow, as bright as the life of 
ten years ago; and then she saw it 
grow dull and brown and dimmed, 
even as she herself must become 
in less than ten years hence—for 
her beauty had been precocious, 
and she had lived quickly, With 
her, age would necessarily be pre- 
mature; and, even as it was, she 
was obliged to ‘have recourse to 
art to a greater extent than her 
number of yexrs warranted. But 
the actual and the probable were 
accompanied also by a vision of the 
possible. 

On the probable side, she saw 
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herself a useless relic of a va'n past, 
condemned either to s't like the me- 
morial skeletons of Egypt at feasts 
which were now only tolerable to 
her in so far as they afforded her 
room fur the exercise of energy 
and power, or else obliged to seek 
among preachers and confessors for 
the only form of excitement that 
would then be open to her. She 
wassomewhat dévote as it was, and 
she foresaw that that would be her 
natural Jine. But, on the possible 
side—just possible—she saw herself 
still in some sort a queen—the 
queen of a honsehold, a wife, and a 
mother. Having married already 
for wealth and position, might it 
not be open to her now to marry 
for love—the only side of woman’s 
life that she had not as yet known? 
She very nearly followed the exam- 
ple of Brandon by making a res»lu- 
tion, but it was the converse of his. 
In his case, it was a man, f-r the 
sake of unworldly aims and motives, 
determining to marry a woman for 
money. In hers, it was the most 
worldly of women thinking of mar- 
rying a man for the sake of the love 
which she still thougut herself able 
to inspire. 

Of course it was so far nothing 
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more than a resolve made in a dream 
—searcely even as much as a con- 
scious wish. But then, with her, 
imagination, impulse, and action 
meant munch the same thing. Nor 
was it unnatural that the name of 
Maurice Brandon should be asso- 
ciated with this impulse of hers. 
They had been so intimate, and she 
knew hin so well, that she would 
run no risk of any danger in uniting 
herself with him for which she was 
not prepared. He was a gentleman; 
he had brains; he was not so rich as 
to make him suspect her motives 
in choosing him; nor was he, she 
tiought, so poor that she need sus- 
pect his motives, should he prove 
willing to be chosen. She fully in- 
tended that it should be a love- 
match on the part of her second 
husband, and that it should not be 
much less so on her part. Of failore 
to chain him to her if she pleased, 
she was not in the least afraid. 
Her weapons were splendid, and 
she krew how to use them. A 
beutiful woman must be stupid or 
unlucky indeed who cannot turn a 
devoted friend into a lover; and 
the Ovuntess was not stupi!, sel- 
dom unlucky, and had plenty of 
experience beside-. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON. 


One of the most beantiful of the 
songs of Béranger is that addressed 
to his Lisette, in which he pictuies 
her in wld age narrating to a young- 
er generation the loves of their 
youth, decking his portrait with 
flowers at each returning spring, 
and reciting the verses that had 
been inspired by her vanished 
charms :— 

‘¢ Lorsque les yeux chercheront sous vos 
rides ale cit 

Les traits charmants qui m’suront inspire, 

Des doux récits les jeunes gens avides 

Diront: Quel fut cet ami tant pleuré ? 

De mon amour peignez, s’il est possible, 

L’ardeur, livresse, et méme les soupgons, 

Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu puisible 

De votre ami répétez les chansons 

“On vous dira: Savait-il étre aimable ? 

Et sans rougir vous direz: Je Puimais. 

D’un trait méchant se moutra-t-il cap- 
able? 

Avec orgueil vous repondrez: Jamais!” 


This charming picture -has been 
reali-ed in the care of a poet 
greatcr than Béranger, and by a 
mistress more famous than Lisette. 
The Countess Guiccioli has at 
length given to the world her ‘Re- 
collections of Lord Byren.’ The 
book first appeared in France under 
the title of ‘Lord Byron jngé par 
les Témvins de sa Vie,’ without the 
name of the Countess. A more 
unfortunate designation could hard- 
ly have been selected. The “ wit- 
nesses of his life’ told us nothing 
but what lad been told before over 
and over again; and the uniforin 
and exaggerated tone of eulogy 
which pervaded the whole book 
was fatal to any claim on the part 
of the writer to be considered an 
impartial judge of the wond:rfully 
mixed character of Byron. When, 
however, the book is regarded as 
the avowed production of the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli, it derives value and 
interest from its very faults. There 
is something inexpressibly touching 


in the picture of the old lady call- 
ing up the phantoms of half a cen- 
tury age—not faded and stricken 
by the hand of time, but brilliant 
and gorgeous as they were when 
Byron, in his manly prime of genius 
and beauty, first flushed upon her 
enraptured sight, and she gave her 
whole soul up to an ab-orb'ng pas- 
sion, the embers of which still glow 
in her heart, 

To her there has been no change, 
no decay. The god whom slie wor- 
shipped with all the ardour of her 
Italian nature at seventeen, is still 
the ‘‘Pythian of the age” to her 
at seventy. To try such a kook by 
tue ordinary canons of criticism 
would be ws absurd as to arruign 
tle authoress belore a jury of 
British matrons, or to prefer a bill 
of indictment against the Sultan for 
bigamy to a Middlesex grand jury. 

The Countess Guiccioli was the 
daugliter of an impoverished noble. 
At the age of sixteen she was taken 
from a convent and sold as third 
wife to the Count Guiccioli, who 
was old, rich, and profligate. A 
fouler prostitution never profaned 
the name of marriage. A_ short 
time afierwards she accidentally 
met Lord Byron. Outraged and 
rebellious nature vindicated itself 
in the deep ard devoted passion 
with which he inspired her. With 
the full assent of husband, father, 
and brother, and in compliance with 
the usages of Italian society, he was 
shortly afterwards installed in the 
office, und invested with «ll the priv- 
ileges, of her ‘Cavalier Servente.” 

This arrangement, with some in- 
terruptions—occasioned partly by 
the uttempts of the husband to make 
money of his disgrace, and partly 
by the impetuous attachment of the 
lady, which revolted against the 
restraints impes:d by Italian eti- 
quette—continued until Lord By- 
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ron’s departure for Greece, whither 
he went, accompanied by the brother 
of the Countess, the younger Count 
Gamba, in the month of July, 1823. 

Probubly the first chapter of the 
book to which the majority of 
readers will turn is that which treats 
of “L»rd Byron’s marriaze and its 
consequences.” They will be dis- 
appointed in the expectation of 
finding any new light thrown on 
that mysterious subject. Anecdotes 
from Medwin, reflections not very 
profound from Movre, and one of 
the most eloquent, just, and manly 
passages that ever fell from the pen 
of Macaulay, constitute all that will 
rewurl their curiosity. No clue 
whatever is afforded by which to 
unravel the mystery in which the 
separation is yet shrouded; ond we 
see no reason why it may not re- 
main four ever one of those enigmas 
which perpetually arouse the euri- 
osity of veneration after generation 
only to dixappoint it. 

We have no taste for the inqnir- 
ies which take place before L rd 
Penzance, still less for prying into 
those unhappy matrimonial ¢if- 
ferences which never reach the tri- 
bunal over which he presid.s. It 
is told of a late learned judge that 
when asked by his clerk if he had 
any objecton to his marrying, he 
replied, “ O.jection? I havenoob- 
jection; only, if you marry, when 
you repent—as you probably wiill— 
and lang yourself—as you possibly 
may—d» not hang yourself in my 
chambers, as your predecessor did.” 

In nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand, people may 
mary, quarrel, part, meet again, 
and han themselves or not as they 
please, and the world at large, in 
whose cham'ers they do not per- 
form the last melancholy act, not 
care one jt nbont the matter. 

Bur Lord Byron’s was an ex- 
ceptional case. It is not too 
much to sav that, had his marriage 
been a happy ene, the course of 
events of the present century might 
have been materially canged; that 
the geni :s which poured its-If forth 
in* Don Juan’ and ‘ Cain’ might have 
flowed in far different channels; 
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that the ardent love of freedom 
which sent him to perish at six-and- 
thirty at Missolonzhi mi-ht have - 
inspired a long career at home; and 
that we might at this moment have 
been apjeul ng to the counsels of 
his experience and wisdom at an 
age not exceed ng that which was 
attained hy Wellington, Lyndhurst, 
aid Brougham. 

Whether the world would have 
been a gainer or a loser by the 
exchange, is a question whi-l every 
man must answer for limself, ac- 
cording to his own tastes and opin- 
ions; but the p:ssibility of such a 
change in the course of evei.ts war- 
rants us in treating what would 
otherwise be a s'rictly private mat- 
ter as one of public interest. 

More than half a century has 
elapsed, the actors have departed 
from the stage, the curtvin has 
fallen, and whether it will ever 
again be raised +o as to reveal the 
rexl facts of the drama may, as we 
have already observed, be well 
doubted. But the time has arrived 
when we may fairly gather up the 
fragments of evidenc-, clear them 
as far as possible from tle incrus- 
tations of passion, prejudice, and 
malice, and place them in suc! order 
as, if possible, to enable us to arrive 
at some p:obalble conjecture as to 
what the +keleton of the drama 
originaliy was. We need not fol- 
low those who have discussed the 
unoecess ry question, why Lurd By- 
ron marrie| Miss Milbanke; or the 
equilly useless one, why Miss Mil- 
banke married Lord Byr'n. There 
were abur:dant motives for the mar- 
ringe on bo h s des; and had it not 
turned out unhappily (as the most 
promisng marriages sometimes 
will), it would have appeared to 
everybody the most natural. reason- 
able, and proper union in the world 
—with rank, youth, beauty, and 
fume enough 1o fill the head of the 
most romantic scheol-girl, and just 
sufficient worldly prudence to satis- 
fy older he: ds and colder hearts. 

The marriage was sok mnised on 
the 2d Jannary 1815, «and the 
“happy pair,” as the newspapers 
have it, went first to Hulnaby, a 
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house belonging to Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke, frum whence Lord Byron 
wrote to Moore, announcing his 
marriage :— 

“ Hatnasy, Jan. 10, 1815. 

“T was married this day week. The 
parson has pronounced it—Perry has 
announced it—and the ‘Morning Post’ 
also, under the head of ‘ Lord Byron’s 
marriage ’—as if it was a fabrication 
or the puff-direct of a new stay- 
maker ! 

“ P.8.—Lady Byron is vastly well. 
How are Mrs, Moore and Joe Atkin- 
son’s ‘Graces’? We must present our 
women to one another.” 


- A few days after, Lord and Lady 
Byron moved to Kirkby, in Leices- 
tershire, from which place he again 
wrote :— 

“ Jan. 19, 1815. 

‘So you want to know about milady 
and me? But let me not, as Roderick 
Random says, ‘ profane the chaste mys- 
teries of Hymen’—damn the word, I 
had neurly spelt it with a small A. I like 
Bell as well as you do (or did, you vil- 
lain) Bessy, and that is (or was) saying 
a great deil, 

“Address your next to Seaham, 
Stockton-on-Tees, where we are going 
on Saturday (a bore, by the way) to see 
father-in-law Sir Jacob, and my lady’s 
lady mother.” 


To Seaham, accordingly, Lord 
and Lady Byron went, and from 
thence, on the 2d February, he 
again wrote to Moore :—- 


“Since I wrote last I hare been 
transferred to my father-in-law’s, with 
my lady and my lady’s maid, &. &c. 
&c., and the treacle-moon is over, and 
I am awake and find myself married. 
My spouse and I agree to—and in— 
admiration. Swift says ‘no wise man 
ever married,’ but for a fool I think it is 
the most ambrosial of all future states, 
I still think one ought to marry upon 
lease ; but am very sure I should renew 
mine at the expiration, though next 
term was for ninety-and-nine years.” 


He adds, in a letter written a 
day or two after: ‘Bell desires 
me to say all kinds of civilities, 
and assure yeu of her recognition 
and high consideration. I will tell 


you of our movements south, which 
may be in about three wecks from 
this present writing.” 

Accordingly, on the 8th of March 
he says :— 


“ We leave this place to-morrow, and 
shall stop on our way to town (in the 
interval of taking a house there) at 
Col. Leigh’s,* near Newmarket, where 
any epistle of yours will find its wel- 
come way. 

‘**T have been very comfortable here, 
listening to that d—d monologue which 
elderly gentlemen call conversation, 
and in which my pious father-in-law 
repeats himself every evening save 
one, when he played upon the fiddle, 
However, they have been very kind 
and hospitable, and I like them and 
the place vastly, and hope they will 
live many happv months. Bell is in 
health, and unvaried good-humour and 
behaviour. But we are in the. azonies 
of packing and parting, and I suppose 
by this time to-morrow I shall be stuck 
in the chariot, with my chin upon a 
bandbox. I have prepared, however, 
another carriage for the abigail and all 
the trumpery which our wives drag 
along with them.” 


On the 17th March he writes, 
apparently from Colonel Leigh’s, 
in reply to some inquiries which 
Moore, as an old and _ intimate 
friend, had felt himse’f entirled to 
make as to the probalility of an 
heir to the Byron honours :-= 


“To your question I can only an- 
swer that there have been some symp- 
toms which look a little gestatory. It 
is a subject upon which I am not par- 
ticularly anxious, except that I think 
it would please her uncle (Lord Went- 
worth) and her father and mother, 
The former (Lord W.) is now in 
town, and in very indifferent health. 
You perhaps know that his property, 
amounting to seven or eight thousand 
a-year, will eventually devolve upon 
Beil. But the old gentleman has been 
so very kind to her and me that I 
hardly know how to wish him in hea- 
ven if he cin be comfortable on earth. 
Her father is still in the country. 

‘*We mean to metropolise to-morrow, 
and you will address your next to 
Piccadilly.” 





* The husband of his half-sister. 
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A few weeks after this letter was 
written Lord Wentworth died, and 
by his will the greater part of 
his property was entailed on Lady 
Milbanke and Lady Byron; and in 
June Lord Byron again writes :— 


“Lady B. is better than three 
months advanced in her progress to- 
wards maternity, and we hope likely 
to go well through with it. We-have 
been very little out this season, as I 
wish te keep her quiet in her present 
situation. Her father and mother have 
changed their names to Noel, in com- 
pliance with Lord Wentworth's will, 
andin complaisunce to the property 
bequeathed by him.” 


As time passes on he spexks-of a 
plan that Lady Byron should go to 
Seaham for her confinement; but 
this projected journey was aban. 
doned, and on the 28th of October 
he writes: ‘* All the world are out 
of it” (London) “except us, who 
remain t» lie in—in December, or 
perhaps earlier. Lady B. is very 
ponderous and prosperous appar- 
ently, and I wish it well over.” 


The event took place at the time 
anticipated, and on the 5th of Janu- 
ary Lord Byron writes as follows :— 


“The little girl was born on the 
10th of December last; her name is 
Augusta Ada (the second a very an- 
tique family name—I believe not used 


since the reign of King John). She 
was, and is, very flourishing and fut, 
and reckoned very large for her days— 
squails and sucks incessantly, Are you 
auswered? Her mother is doing very 
well, and up again.” 


At the time that Lord Byron was 
writing this letter there was an 
execution in the house; and as soon 
as her health was sufficiently re- 
established to enable her to travel, 
Lady Byron left London for Kirkby, 
in Leicestershire, then the resi- 
dence of Sir Ralph and Lady Noei. 
Either on her journey, or immedi- 
ately after her arrival at Kirkby, 
Lady Byron wrote to her husband 
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a letter, which is described by Moore 
as “fu'l of playfalness and affec- 
tion; ” by Leigh Hunt as * written 
in a spirit of good-humor, and even 
fondwess, which, though containing 
nothing but what a wife ought to 
write, and is the better for writing, 
was, I thonght, almost too good to 
show;”* and by Lady Byron her- 
self as wri ten in a “ kind and cheer- 
ful tone.” This letter was accom- 
panied or immediately followed by 
one from Lady Noel, “ inviting him 
to Kirkby Mallory ;”t and tiie next 
communication received by Lord 
Byron was a |tter from h’'s father- 
in-law, Sir Ralph Noel, commeneing 
* My lord,” and announcing to him 
that his wife had left him for ever. 
Here we panse. Up to this 
point there can be no d'spute as to 
facts, beyond it we have to feel 
our way throngh a labyrinth of in- 
consistencies and contradictions. 

Owing to the fortunate accident 
of Moore’s absence, and to Lord 
Byron’s sngular frankness, we have 
a picture of his fir-t and only year 
of married life, far more vivid and 
more trustworthy than any we could 
have possessed by other means. It 
may be left to speak fv r itself. His 
letters are the spontaneous reflec- 
tion of his feelings. There was no 
cloud in the sky irdicating the 
storm that was about tv burst on 
his head. There might be ebulli- 
tiens of temper and hasty words 
amply sufficient to account for the 
generous admission of error, which 
was atierwards so cruelly tortured 
with a confession of gu'lt ; and who 
can say tru'y that such has not been 
his own experience? But with 
these letters before us, we say con- 
fidently that it is impo-sible that, 
during the peried from their mar- 
riage up to Laly Byron's departure 
for London on the 15th January, 
1816, anything could have occurred 
to afford reasonable cause to prevent 
her return. 

As soon as it became known that 





* Leigh Hunt, vol. i. p. 8. 


He says it was signed with a playful name (Pippin 


Face), by which Lady Byron was in the habit of calling herself. Captain Med- 
win adds that it began “ Dear Duck,” and that Shelley used to amuse himself 
by translating the appellation into Italinn, “ Anitra Carissima.”—Medwin, p. 41. 

t Lady Byron’s Statement, Moore’s “ Life of Byron,” Appendix II. 
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a separation hal ta’en place be- 
tween Lord and Lady Byron, the 
British public, in profound ignor- 
ance of all the cireum-tinces, was 
seized wih a hot fit of that moral 
ague under which John Bull be- 
comes the maddest and most absurd 
of beasts. Not a crime prohibited 
in the Decalogue, not an abomina- 
tion recorded in Holy Writ or hea- 
then mythology, but seme one was 
found to »s«rt, and some one else to 
believe, thit Lord Brron had com- 
mitted, nay, was in the constant 
habit of committing, it. Even the 
purest and tenderest affections of 
nature were turned to poison, into 
which the shafts of sl:nder were 
dipped, and all this for no other 
reason than that his wife did not 
choose to live with him, and would 
not say why. It was of no avail 
that « small band of fai hful and 
tried friends stood by him, that 
women (two or three, t» their hon- 
our be it spoken) had the courage 
to face the storm of oblequy which 
awaited all those who did not juin 
in the howl of execution. 

“ The herded wolves, bold only to pursue ; 
The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the 


dead ; 
The vultures to the conqueror’s banner 


true, 
Who teed where desolation first has fed, 
And whose wings rain contag.on.” 


All that 
ous, and 


was base, mean, envi- 
revengeful, was banded 
together; »nd in April 1816—one 
year and three months after his 
marrisge—L ord Byron was hunted 
out of Eng'and, never aga‘n to set 
his fot on her soil. Lord Macwlay 
has drawn a vivid picture of this 
outburst of idiotic frenzy :— 


“The case of Lord: Byron was hard- 
er. True Jedwood justice was dealt 
out to him, First came the execution, 
then the investigation, and last of all, 
or rather not at all, the accusation. 
The public, without knowing anything 
whatever about the transactions in his 
family, flew into a violent passion with 
him, and proceeded to invent stories 
which might justify its anger. Ten or 
twenty different accounts of the sep:ra- 
tion, inconsistent with each other, with 
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themselves, and with common-sense, 
circulated at the same time. What 
evidence there might be for any one of 
these, the virtuous people who repeated 
them neither knew nor cared. For, in 
fact, these stories were not the causes 
but the effects of public indignation. 
They resembled those loathsome slan- 
ders which Lewis Goldsmith and other 
abject libellers of the same class were 
in the habit of publishing about Bona- 
parte; such as, that he poisoned a girl 
with arsenic when he was at the mili- 
tary school—that he hired a grenadier 
to shoot Dessaix at Marengo—that he 
filled St. Cloud with all the pollutions 
of Caprea. There was a time when 
anecdotes like these obtained some 
credence from persons who, hating the 
French Emperor without knowing why, 
were eager to believe anything that 
might justify their hatred. Lord Byron 
fared in the same way. His country- 
men were in a bad humor with him; 
his writings and his character had lost 
the charm of novelty; he -had been 
guilty of the offence which, of all 
offences, is punished most severely; 
he had been overpraised; he had ex- 
ected too warm an interest; and the 
public, with its usnal justice, chastised 
him for its own folly. . . . The 
obloquy which Byron had to endure 
was such as might have shaken a more 
constant mind. The newspapers were 
filed with lampoons, The theatres 
shook with execrations. He was ex- 
cluded from circles where he had been 
the observed of all observers. All those 
creeping things that riot on the decay of .. 
noble natures hastened to their repast; 
and they were right: they did after their 
kind. It is not every day that the 
savage envy of aspiring dunees is grati- 
fied by the agonies of such a spir t and 
the degradation of such a name.” * 


Whilst all this was go'ng on, 
Ledy Byron maintained an abs lute 
and rigid sience. She, at any rate, 
mut have known the utter false- 
hood of at least ninety-nine out of 
a hundr.d of the -landers that were 
circulated against the husband she 
had sworn to love, «nd the. father 
of the child that was hanging at 
her breast; yet no word escaped 
her—thus, by her silence, giving 
sin«tion and authority to the vilest 
of these vile fabrications. 





* Lord Macaulay’s Essays; Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron,’ 1881. 
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Lord Byron erred almost equally 
jn the opposite direction. Ile was 
generous to excess, and his gener: s- 
ity was turned against him. On tre 
8th of March he wrote to Moore :— 


“I must set you right on one point, 
however. The fault was no’—no, nor 
even the misfortune—in my ‘choice’ 
(unless in choosing at all); for 1 do not 
believe—and I must say it in the very 
dregs of this bitter business—ihat there 
ever was a better, or even a brighter, a 
kinder, or a more amiable and agree- 
able being than Lady Byron. I never 
had nor can have any reproach to make 
her, while with me. Where there is 
blame, it belongs to myself; and if I 
cannot redeem it, I must bear it.” 


On the 25th of the same month 
he wrote to R gers:— 

“You are one of the few persons 
with whom I have lived in what is 
called intimacy, and have heard me 
at times conversing on the untoward 
topics of my recent family disquietudes, 
Will you have the goodness to say to 
me at once, whether you ever heard me 
speak of her with disrespect, with un- 
kindness, or defending myself at her 
expense by any serious imputation of 
any description against her? Did you 
never hear me say that where there was 
aright or a wrong, she had the right? 
The reason I put these questious to you 
or others of my friends, is hecause 1 am 
said, by her and hers, to have resorted 
to such means of exculpation.” * 


To what extent Lord Byron was 
justified in attributing Lady Byron’s 
conduct to the influence exercised 
over her by her mother, Lady 
Noel, we shall probably never 
know. «It is clear that he readily 
adopted any hypothesis that would 
exonerate Lady Byron from blame, 
and it is by ‘no means improbable 
that he cast on the mother (between 
whom and himselt there was a na- 
tural antipathy) the responsibility 
of acts fur which the daughter was 
really answerable. 

Lord Macaulay said truly that 
the accusation never came at all. 
Not only did the public condemn 
Lord Byron without knowing with 
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what offence he was charged, but 
his nearest friends were xs equally 
in the dark; and even he himself 
went to his grave in t tal ignor- 
ance why he had been sent into the 
wilderness with all the iniquities, 
transgressions, and sins of the 
children of Israel on his head, 
Lidy Blessington says :— 


“Tn all his conversations relative to 
Lady Byron, and they wre frequent, he 
declares that he is totally unconscious 
of the cause of her leaving him, but 
suspects that the ill-natured interposi- 
tion of Mrs. Charlmont led to it.” + 


To Murray he wrote, “No one 
can’more desire a pullic investiga- 
tion of that affair than I do.” f 

Nor was the challenge for inves- 
tigation confined to personal con- 
versation and correspondence. In 
August 1819 an article »ppeared in 
the pages of this Maguzine (erron- 
eourly attributed to Professor Wil- 
son) containing some passages to 
which Lord Byron repiied in a 
pamphlet which was sent to Murray 
for pullication and put to press, 
though it did not app ar until some 
time afterwards In reference to 
a passage reluting to his separation 
frum Lady Byron, he says :— 


“WhenI am told that I cannot ‘in 
any way justify my own behaviour in 
that affair,’ I acquiesce, because no man 
can ‘justify’ himself until he knows of 
what he is accused; and I never have 
had—and God krows my whole desire 
has ever been to obtain it—any specific 
charge, in a tangible shape, submitted 
to me bythe adversary, or by others, 
unless the atrocities of public rumour 
and the mysterious silence of the lady’s 
legal advisers may be deemed such.” 


Again he says :— 


“Of me or of mine they [the public] 
knew little, except that I had written 
what is called poetry, was a nobleman, 
had married, become a father, and was 
invo'ved in differences with my wife 
and her relatious—no one knew why, 
because the persons complaining refused 
to state their grievances. owt 
shall say nothing of the usual complaints 





* Lord Macaulay’s Essays; Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron,’ 1831. 


t Lady Blessington, p. 22. 


} Life, p, 431. 
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of being ‘prejudged,’ ‘condemned . 


unheard,’ ‘ unfairness,’ ‘ partiality,’ and 
so forth, the usual changes rung by 
parties who have had or are to have a 
trial ; but I was a little surprised to find 
myself con emned without being fav. 
oured with the act of accusation, and to 
perceive, in the absence of this porten- 
tous charge or charges, whatever it or 
they were to be, that every possible or 
impossitl: crime was rumoured to sup- 
ply its place, and taken for granted.” 


This cruel s'lence was pevsevered 
in until Byron was in his grave. 
‘*Treason had done its worst—nor steel 

nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Could touch him further.” 


Then, and not till then, was it 
broken. On the appearance of 
Movre’s ‘ Life of Lord Byron,’ Lady 
Byron printed and cirenlated a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Remarks oc- 
casione:! by Mr. Moore’s No.ices of 
Lord Byron’s Life,’ dated 19th Feb. 
1830. Inthe April following, these 
Remarks, acc mpanied by a com- 
mentary, which, we regret to say, 
has the signature of Tho:nas Camnp- 
bell, appeared in the ‘ New Monthly 
Magazine.’ Of the commentary it is 
painful to speak. The most merci- 
ful conclusion is, that it was written 
under the influence of stimulants, 
which for the time had depri-ed the 
illustrious author of ‘ H»ohenlinden’ 
alike of judgment and taste.* 

The Remarks we shall examine 
with more care, as they afford the 
only authentic utterance that has 
proceeded fiom the pen or lips of 
Lady Byron, 

“The facts” stated by Lady 
Byron are :— 

Ist, That on the 6th January Lord 
Byron signified his absolute desire 
that she should leave London on 
the earliest day that she could con- 
veniently fix. 

2d, That previously te her de- 
parture it had been impressed on 
her mind, by communications. made 
‘*by his nearest relatives and per- 
sonal attendant,” that Lord Byron 


was under “the infinence of in- 
sanity,” and “was iu danger of de- 
stroying himself.” 

8d, ‘that on the 8th January, 
‘‘ with the concurrence of his family,” 
she consulted Dr. Bai‘lie respecting 
this supposed malady. 

4th, That Dr. B.illie never saw 
Lord Byron, an] did not pronounce 
& positive opinion. 

5:h, That on the day of her de- 
parture from London, on the 15th 
Januiry, and again on her arrival 
at Kirkby on the 16th, she wrote to 
Lord Byron “in a kind and cheer- 
ful tone.” 

6th, That up to the time of her 
arrival at Kirkby her parents were 
“unacquainted with the existence 
of a:y causes likely to destroy her 
prespects of happines:.” 

7th, That on the 17th Lady Noel 
“wrote to Lord Byron, inviting 
him to Kirkby,” and that both 
Lady Noel and Sir Ralph “ assured 
those relations who were with 
him in London” that “ they would 
devote their whole care and at- 
tention to the alleviation of his 
ma'ady.” 

Before proceeding further we 
would ask, Who were the persons 
here alluded to as the “nearest 
relatives,’ who made the com- 
munications from which Lady 
Byron came to the conclusion that 
her husband was mad, and who are 
again alluded to as “his family,” 
and as concurring in her consult- 
ing Dr. Baillie, and farther on, as 
‘those relations who were with him 
in London,” and on whom Lady 
Byron throws a part “ of the respon- 
sibility of her acts”? The only per- 
son who can properly be held to 
come within the designation of 
“family” was his half-sister, Mrs. 
Leigh ; and not only is no trace to 
be found of her participation in 
these proceedings, but her subse- 
quent conduct negatives in the 
strongest manner the suggestion 
that she could be any party to them. 
“Relations” might, no doubt, in- 





*It is but justice to state that the writer of this article knows that Campbell 
disavowed any intention to convey the imputation commonly understood to have 
been implied by his observations, and expressed surprise that such a construction 
should have been put upon them. 
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clude his cousins—one of whom 
succeeded to the title—but we have 
not been able to trace their pre- 
sence, after a careful examination 
of the correspondence which took 
place at the time. To whom, then, 
does Lady Byron allude? 

The next paragraph we shall 
transcribe is the ipsissima verba of 
Lady Byron :— 

“The accounts given me, after I left 
Lord Byron, by the persons in constant 
intercourse with him, added to those 
doubts which had before transiently 
occurred to my mind as to the reality 
of the alleged disease, and the reports 
of his medical attendant, were far from 
establishing the existence of anything 
like lunacy. Under this uncertainty I 
deemed it right to communicate to my 
parents, that if I were to consider-Lord 
Byron’s past conduct as that of a per- 
son of sound mind, nothing could in- 
duce me to return to him. it therefore 
appeared expedient, both to them and 
myself, to consult the ablest advisers. 
For that object, and also to obtain still 
further information respecting the ap- 
pearances which seemed to indicate 
mental derangement, my mother deter- 
mined to go to London. She was em- 
powered by me to take legal opinion on 
awritien statement of mine, though I 
had then reasons for reserving a part of 
the case from the knowledge even of my 
father and mother.” 


We now come to the most im- 
portant part of the Remarks. The 
“Legal opinion” alluded -to was 
that of Dr. Lushington. 

We have been so long aceus- 
tomed to consider the name of the 
sole survivor of that brilliant array 
of forensic talent which appeared 
at the bar of the House of Lords 
when a queen of England stwod 
upon her trial, as the representative 
of all that is venerable in the ad- 
ministration of the law, that it is 
difficult to realise the fact, that in 
the year 1816 Dr. Lushington was 
simply a rising advocste of about 
five-and-thirty years of age. To 
him Lady Byron, in January 1880, 
applied for a statement of his re- 
collection of what had occurred in 
1816, just fourteen years previously, 
and here is his reply :— 


“My pear Lapy Byroy,—I can rely 


upon the accuracy of my memory for 
the following statement :— 

“I was originally con-ulted by Lady 
Noel on your behalf whilst you were in 
the country. The circumstances de- 
tailed by her were such as justified a 
separation, but they were not of that 
aggravated description as to render euch 
a measure indispensable. On Lady Noel’s 
representation, I deemed a reconciliation 
with Lord Byron practic»ble, and felt, 
most sincerely, a wish to aid in effecting 
it. There was not, on Lady Noel’s part, 
any exaggeration of the facts, nor, so far 
as I could perceive, any determiration 
to prevent a return to Lord Byron: cer- 
tainly none was expressed when | spoke 
of a reconciliation, When you came to 
town—in about a fortnight, or perhaps 
more, after my first interview with Lady 
Noel—I was for the first time informed 
by you of facts utterly unknown, as I 
have no doubt, to Sir Rulph and Lady 
Noel. On receiving this additional in- 
formation, my opivion was entirely 
changed ; I considered a reconciliation 
impossible. I declared my opition, and 
added that, if such an idea should be 
entertained, | could not, either profes- 
sionally or otherwise, take any part 
towards effecting it.—Believe me, very 
faithfully yours, 

“StrEPHEN LUSHINGTON. 


“Great GeorGE STREET, 
January, 31, 1880.” 


Let us now look back and see 
what, upon her own showing, was 
the conduct of Lady Byron. 

She lives with her husband for 
more than a year without communi- 
ca'ing to her own parents, or to any 
one else, any cause for discomfort. 
She lexves him without the slightest 
indication of her displeasure. She 
tries to prove him mad ; failing that, 
she declares her Cetermination never 
to return to him, Through her 
mother she lays before Dr. Lushing- 
ton a statement of her case. He 
(no doubt very wisely) advises a 
reconciliation ;_ failing with Dr. 
Lushington, as she had with Dr. 
Baillie, she seeks a personal inter- 
view, and then, in the secrecy of his 
chambers, under the seal of a con- 
fidence stricter than that of the 
confessional, she imparts to him 
something which he was bound to 
assume on her sole assurance to be 
trune—which he was, without inves- 
tigation or inquiry, to accept as the 
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basis of his opinion—which he was, 
under no cireumstances whatever, 
without her express authority (an 
authority which death has now put 
it out of her power to give), to di- 
vulge, upon which she obtains his 
opinion that a reconciliston was 
impussible. What tat something 
was we sliall probably never know, 
but, save in the case of the victims 
who were sent to the guillotine on 
suspicion of being suspected, we 
know. no condemnation so mon- 
strous, so revolting to every princi- 
ple of justice and common-sense, as 
that which has been passed on Lord 
Byron. 

We would deal tenderly with the 
memory of Lady Byron. Few wo- 
men have been juster objects of 
compas-ion. It would seem as if 
nature and fortune had vied with 
each other which should be most 
lavish of her gifts, and yet that some 
maliznant power had rendered all 
their bounty of no effect. Rank, 
beauty, wealth, and mental powers 
of no common order were hers, yet 
they were of no avail to secure her 
happiness. The spoilt child of se- 
clusion, restraint, and pare:tal idol- 
atry—a fate alike evil for both— 
cast her into the arms of the spoilt 
child of genius, passion, and the 
world. What real or fancied wrongs 
she suffered we may never know, 
but those which she inflicted are 
sufficiently apparent. 

Jt is said that there are some 
poisons so subtle that they will de- 
stroy life and yet leave no trace of 
their action. The murderer who 
uses thein may escape the vengeance 
of the law, but he is not the less 
guilty. So the slanderer who 
makes no charge—who deals in 
hints and insinuations—who knows 
melancholy facts he would not wil- 
lingly divulge, things too painful 
to state—who forbears, expre-ses 
pity, sometimes even affection, for 
his victim, shrugs his shoulders, 


looks with 
“The significant eye, 
Which learns to lie with silenee,”— 


is far more guilty than he who tells 


the bold falsehood which may be 
met and answered, and who braves 
the punishment which must follow 
upon detection. 

Lady Byron has been called 
‘The moral Clytemnestra of her lord.” 


The moral “Brinvilliers” would 
have been a truer designation. 

We have «always rezarded the de- 
struction of Lord Byron’s Memoirs 
as a crime, committed, as crimes 
often are, from honourable motives. 
We fully acquit Moure of the charge 
which was brought against him of 
having been actuated by pecuniary 
consider tions, and we believe Lord 
Brough:en to have been utterly 
incapable of a dishonourable act. 
Nevertheless, we think that each 
committed a most lamentable error. 
With regard to the Memoir itself, 
Lord Byron, writing to Murray in 
December 1819, says: 


“T sent home by Moore (for Moore 
only, who has my Journal) my Memoir, 
written up to 1816, and I gave him leave 
to show it to whom he pleased, but not 
to publish on any account. You may 
read it, and you may let Wilson read it 
if he likes—not for his public opinion, 
but his private, for I like the man, and 
care very little about his Magazine. 
And J should wish Laly Byron herself to 
read it, that she may have it in her power 
to mark anything mistaken or misstated, 
as it will probably appear after my ex- 
tinction, and it would be but fair that 
she should see it—that is to suy, herself 
willing.” * 


This offer to let Professor Wilson . 


read his Memoirs was male, be it 
observed, at the very time that 
Lord Byron was smarting under 
the strictures upon ‘Don Juan’ 
which had appeared in this Maga- 
zine shortly before, and which he 
erronevusly attributed to the Pro- 
fessor. He offcrs to lay his “Con- 
fessions,” as they have been called, 
open before the man whom he be- 
lieved to be the most severe and 
hostile critic of his lite and morals. 
If still stronger proof were wanted 
of his good faith, it is to be found 
in the wish he expresses that the 
Memoirs sliould be shown to Lady 





* Life, p. 481. 
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Byron herself. This offer was re- 
jected in the following letter :— 


‘« Krrgpy Matiory, March 10, 1820. 


“T received your letter of January 
1, offering to my perusal a Memoir of 
part of your life. I decline to inspect 
it, Iconsider the publication or cir- 
culation of such a composition at any 
time as prejudicial to Ada’s future 
happiness. For my own sake, I have 
no reason to shrink from publication; 
but notwithstanding the injuries which 
I have suffered, I should lament some of 
the consequences. A. Byron. 

“To Lorp Byron.” 

To this Lord Byron replied :— 

“Ravenna, April 3, 1820. 

“Yreceived yesterday your answer 
dated March 10. My offer was an 
honest one, and surely could only be 
construed as such, even by the most 
malignant casuistry. I could answer 
you, but it is too late, and it is not 
worth while. To the mysterious menace 
of the last sentence, whatever its im- 
port may be—and I cannot pretend to 
unriddle it—I could hardly be very 
sensible even if I understood it, as, 
before it can take place, I shall be 
where ‘nothing can touch him further.’ 
. I advise you however, to antiei- 
pate the period of your intention, for be 
assured, no power of figures can avail 
beyond the present ; and if it could, I 
would answer with the Florentine,— 


“Ed io, che posto son con loro in croce 
e certo 


Lafiera moglie, pid ch’altro, mi nuoce.’ 
“ Byron. 


“To Lapy Byron.” * 


Lamentable as we consider the 
destruction of the Memoirs to have 
been, we regret their loss more as 
having destroyed the proof of what 
they did not, than from anything 
that we think it probable they did, 
contain. 

With regard to the question, 
whether they would have thrown 
any light upon the causes of the 
separation, we think it is in the 
highest degree improbable that 
they could have done so. If Lord 

yron was sincere (as we believe 
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him to have been) in his repeated 
declaration that he was in iynorance 
of what was laid to his charge, it is 
manifest that they could contain 
no such information; if he was 
not, it can hardly be supposed that 
he would have submitted to the 
perusal of any one to whom Moore 
might choose to show the manu- 
script, and expressly to Professor 
Wilson and to Lady Byron, the con- 
clusive proof of his own duplicity. 

We are disposed, therefore, to 
acquiesce in the judgment pro- 
nounced by Lord Russell, who, after 
detailing the circumstances attend- 
ing its destruction, says :— 

“As to the manuscript itself, having 
read the greater part, if not the whole, 
I should say that three or four pages of 
it were too gross and indelicate for pub- 
lication; that the rest, with few ex- 
ceptions, contained little traces of Lord 
Byron’s genius, and no interesting de- 
tails of his life. His early. youth in 
Greece, and his sensibility to the scenes 
around him, when resting on a rock in 
the swimming excursions he took from 
the Pirgzus, were strikingly described. 
But on the whole, the world is no loser 
by the sacrifice made of the Memoirs of 
this great poet.” + 


We have thus laid: before the 
reader everything connected with 
this subject that deserves the name 
of evidence. 

The conclosion at which we ar- 
rive i8, that there is no proof what- 
ever that Lord Byron was guilty of 
any act that need have caused a 
separation or prevented a reunion, 
and that the imputations upon him 
rest on the vaguest conjecture. 

That whatever real or fancied 
wrongs Lady Byron may have en- 
dured are shrouded in an impene- 
trable mist of her own creation—a 
poisonous miasma in which she 
enveloped the character of her 
husband—raised by her. breath, 
and which her breath only could 
have dispersed. ._ 

“She dies and makes no sign—O God, 
forgive her!” 





* © Life of Moore,’ vol. iii, p. 115. 
+ Lord Russell, ‘ Life of Moore,’ vol. iv. p. 192. 
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SKETUHES IN POLYNESIA—THE FIUJIS. 


Ix a former number of this Ma- 
gazine—Jannary 1868—we gave an 
acconnt of the Samoa or Navigator’s 
Islands, with an outline sketch of 
other parts of Western Polynesia; 
and in fulfilment of the promise 
made at the close of that paper, we 
now devote the following pages to 
‘the Fiji Islands, which are likely to 
become before long of considerable 
importance to this country. 

It will be seen, on referring to 
the map, that the Fijian Archi- 
pelago occupies the central position 
of Western Polynesia. Ovveringa 
space of 300 miles from east to west, 
by 200 from north to south, it con- 
sists of some 300 islands of all 
sizes, from the large islands of Viti 
Levu and Vanua Levu*—each of 
which is about 300 miles in circum- 
ference—down to small islets and 
barren rocks. About seventy islands 
are inhabited, and the population 
was estimated at 200,000 some years 
ago, but it is decreasing rapidly. 
‘The greater part of the natives have 
been converted to Christianity, but 
the tribes in the interior of the two 
‘large islands are still in the:r former 
savage state. The Wesleyan body 
has the entire missionary occupancy 
of the group, with the exception 
of some French Roman Catholic 
priests, who have but few converts. 
The two large islands contain seve- 
ral rivers of considerable size, the 
largest an most important of which 
falls into the sea at the south-eastern 
extremi'y of Viti Levu, and is navi- 
gable for boags fifty miles from its 
delta-mouth. It is called by the 
natives the Wai Levu, or Great 
River, but is known to the settlers 
as the Rewa River, from a town of 
that nme on its banks. 

Very little was known about the 
Fiji Islands before the visit of the 


United States exploring expedition 
in 1839. Part of the group was 
discovered by Tasman, in 1648; 
and Oook, in his second voyage, 
sighted one of the outlying islands, 
Bligh, in his celebrated boat voyage 
afier the mutiny of the Bounty, 
passed several of them, but d:d not 
Jand. In 1797, the missionary ship 
Daff visited some parts of the group, 
but from the dangers of the naviga- 
tion and the ho-tility of the natives, 
no missionaries were landed. Early 
in this century, trading vessels, 
many of them belonging to New 
South Wales, began to visit Fiji for 
the purpose of procuring sandal- 
wood for the China market; and 
since then trade has been steadily 
on the increase, cocra-nut vil, tor- 
toise-shell, and béche de mer being 
the other articles in request. Inuter- 
course with the natives in those 
days was, however, very dangerous; 
and the vessels trading amongst the 
islands were obliged to be well 
armed and on their guard. The 
treacherous disposition of the in- 
habitants—with their horrible cus- 
tems of hum-n sacrifices, cannibal- 
ism, infanticide, and strangling of 
widows, which exceeded in abomina- 
tion that of any other country—was 
sufficient to shut them out from any 
farther communication with white 
people; and all honour tothe brave 
mi sionaries who were the pioneers 
of Christianity and civilisation in 
that blood-stained Jand. 

Long previously to our knowledge 
of the islands, there had been fre 
quent communication between the 
inhabitants of the eastern part of 
the group and the natives of the 
Tonga or Friendly Islands, situated 
about 250 miles to the south-east. 
Fhe want of suitable timber in their 
own country, made the Tongans 





* Viti Levu, “Great Fiji;” Vanua Levu, “ Great Land.” The proper native 
name of the group is Viti—¥iji being a corruption—but we give it its ordinary 


appellation. 
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dependent upon their Fijian neigh- 
pours for their large canves; and 
thus. for centuries, as is supposed, 
the Fijians have been the ship- 
builders for Tonga, whose people 
are noted sailors. For this reason, 
and from the fact of the prevailing 
trade-wind blowing direcily from 
Tonga towards Fiji, which caused 
many of their canoes to le drifted 
thither, colonies of Tongans became 
established in Exstern Fiji, and in- 
termarried with the ivhabitants, 
Of the two races which people the 
Pacific Islands — the brown-skinned 
Malayo-Polynesians ard the d rker 
Papuans—the Tongans, like the Sa- 
moans, belong to the former, and 
the Fijians to the later race. But 
the intercourse between the two 
perples has occasioned an »dmix- 
ture of blood, causing much variety 
of shade in the colour of the Fijians. 

There is no regular government 
in Fiji. The tribal system prevails, 
and the islands may be said to be 
divided into several. petty king- 
doms, each under some powerful 
chief. But. the boundaries of these 
divisions can hardly be defined, and 
the extent of the chie!’s authority 
varied with his success in war, or 
was dependent on t'e prestige of 
his personal character. Every vil- 
lage has its petty chief, who is 
under the control of the recognised 
head of a certain district; while 
, these, again, are subject to, or vas- 
sals of, one of the superi:r chicfs 
above mentioned. In firmer times 
the chie's were absolute cespots. 
Nearly always men of large stature, 
and excelling in manly exercises 
and the aris ‘of war, they ruled by 
,the authority of hereditary right, 
backed by those physical qualitica- 
tions which in olden days, even in 
More civiised countries, were con- 
sidered e-sentixl to a ruler.. They 
possessed little or no personal pro- 
perty, but took possession of any- 
thing belonging to the tribe as their 
wants or their fancies dictated. The 
lowest, class of people were consi- 
dered as slaves, and under the ab- 
solute control of the chiefs, 
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Foremost among these separate 
states is the kingdom of Mban, 
which, before the beginning of this 
century, held a pre-eminence over 
the other parts of the archipelago, 
and is now specially important from 
the principal white settlements be- 
ing within its territory. Mban it- 
self is a very small island, covered 
with houses, c’ose to the shore of 
Vili Levu, near one of the mouths 
of the Rewa river. The inbabitants 
are mostly of high rank; it is, in 
fact, a tribe of chiefs, and they sow 
both a physical and mental superior- 
ity to the majority of their country- 
men, All the coast tribes in the 
vicinity, and many of the beigh- 
bonrirg islinds, are under the do- 
minion of the chief of Mbau, and 
his influence is more or less felt 
throughout the greater part of the 
group. The present chief is the 
well-known: Thakombau, a most re- 
markable man, a short account of 
whom will be interestin ». 

This celebrated individual, whose 
name in boyhood was Seru, was 
born abeut the year 1817... His 
father Tanea -suceeeded an elder 
brother in 1829, about which time 
Mbiu had att:ined the height of its 
power. Tatoa was a ruthless can- 
nibal, and was noted even in that 
cruel Jand for bis inhuman disposi- 
tion. Not satisfied with eating the 
bodies of prisoners and those killed 
in battle, he used to sacrifice num- 
bers of un--ffending people of either 
sex to gratify his lust for blood 
and his unnatur:1 appetite. As the 
young Seru grew up, he showed 
himself a worthy son of such a 
father, and likewise gave early evi- 
dence of the ambition and craftiness 
which characterised his manhood. 
His career of bleod commenced 
when a child of six years old, when 
he clubled to death a boy of his - 
own age who had been takcn pri- 
soner. 

In 1882 an opportunity arose to 
show the talents and energy of the 
young chipf. A rebcliion broke out 
amongst the Mbau chicfs, and Ta- 
noa was compelled to fly from his 
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dominions; but Sern, then a mere 
Jad, wis allowed to remain in Mbau, 
being considered harmiess on ac- 
count of his youth. For a time he 
kept quietly nursing bis projects in 
his breast, leading a life of appa- 
rently idle pleasure; but by degrees 
he furmed his plans, and having 
secretly gained over a strong party 
in Mbau, he broke out into open 
hostility to the usurper, and with 
the aid of some of the neighbouring 
tribes succeeded in re-establishing 
his father after an exile of five 
years. This exploit gained for him 
the name of Thakombau (‘evil to 
Mbau”’) by the rebel partv. On the 
restoration of Tanva horrid cruelties 
were perpetrated upon those who 
had been in rebellion. It is re- 
corded of Thakombau that on one 
* oceasion at this time, upon a pri- 
soner being brought before him, he 
ordered the man’s tongue to be cut 
out, which he devoured raw, all the 
while joking the unhappy wretch, 
who, after further torture, was kil'ed 
and eaten. Some idea can be formed 
of the revolting practices of those 
days frotn the fact that, upon all im- 
portant occasions, it was customary 
to offer human sacrifices. This was 
especially the case on the building 
of a war canoe, when it was launched 
upon the bodies of men used as 
rollers; and at every place which 
the canoe visited upon her first voy- 
age, fresh sacrifices took place, the 
victims being always eaten. 
Thakombau now became the real 
ruler, although Tanoa lived some 
years longer. Certain white resi- 
dents flattered him, for their own 
purposes, by styling him Tui Viti 
(King of Fiji), which title was ap- 
plied to him even before his father’s 
‘death; but he has no claims even 
now tv any such title; he is merely 
-ehief of Mbau, though doubtless 
‘the most influential one in Fiji. 
In former times there were two 
chiefs or kings to the principal 
:tribes, as in Japan. The highest in 
wank was called the Roko Tui, or 
“Sacred King.” His office was 
-closely allied to the priesthood, and 
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his person was considered sacred, 
He took no active part in war. The 
second in rank was styled the Vuni- 
valu, or ‘* Root of War,” and he filled 
the offices of era minister and 
commander-in-chief. It is not sur- 
prising that the latter, though infe- 
rior in rank, was higher in import- 
ance; and so the interest of the 
historic records of Mbau centres 
in the exploits and disasters of its 
Vunivalus, which rank Tanoa held, 
The peculiar functions of the Roko 
Tui having been connected with can- 
nibalism and heathen w-rship, the 
importance of his position ceased 
upon the introduction of Obris- 
tianity, and he is now a person of 
n@ consequence, though the title. 
still exists. 

The missionaries had by this 
time established themselves in se- 
veral parts of the group, even in 
close vicinity to Mbau, and had 
made much progress; but Thak- 
ombau long withstood all persua- 
sions to abolish cannibalism and 
other heathen customs in his island 
metropolis. In order to give some 
idea of the state of Fiji at that time, 
we give the following incidents, 
collected from various sources. 

‘In the year 1849, one of the dis- 
tant tribes, under the vassalage of 
Mbau, visited the capital with a 
large quantity of tribute ; and being 
an occasion of some importance, 
etiquette required that the visitors 
should be entertained with a can- 
nibal feast. As Mbau was not 
then at war, and there were no 
prisoners on hand, an expedition 
was despatched in search of victims; 
and fourteen unhappy women, with 
one man, were captured as they 
were picking shell-fish on the shore. 
On Sunday, July 29th, the beat 
of the death-dram prevclaimed the 
arrival of the victims—the, awful 
sound being heard at the neigh- 
bouring island of Viwa, where two 
missionaries with their families re- 
sided. At this time, however, the 
missionaries were absent in a dis- 
tant part of the group at their an- 
nual meeting, and their wives were 
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alone. In the evening intelligence 
reached Viwa that the captives 
were to be slaughtered next day, 
upon which these courageous wo- 
men made their resolution. What 
followed shall be told in the words 
of the captain of one of her Ma- 
jesty’s ships who visited the place 
afew weeks afterwards :— 


“On the Monday morning Mrs, Lyth 
and Mrs. Calvert, accompanied only by 
the Christian chief above mentioned, 
embarked in a canoe for Mbau, to make 
an effort to save the lives of the doomed 
victims. Each carried a whale’s tooth 
decorated with ribbons, a necessary 
offering on preferring a petition to a 
chief; for even in this exciting moment 
these admirable women did not neglect 
the ordinary means of succeeding in 
their benevolent object. 
at the wharf, not far from the house of 
old Tanoa, the father of Thakombau, 
and in this instance the person to whom 
they were to address themselves, the 
shrieks of two women, then being slaugh- 
tered for the day’s entertainment, chilled 
their blood, but did not daunt their reso- 
lution. They were yet in time to save a 
remnant of the sacrifice. Ten had been 
killed and eaten, one had died of her 
wounds, the life of one girl had been 
begged by Thakombau’s principal wife, 
to whom she was delivered as a slave, 
and three only remained. Regardless 
of the sanctity of the place, it being 
tabued to women, they forced themselves 
into old Tanoa’s chamber, who demand- 
ed, with astonishment at their temerity, 
what these women did there? The 
Christian chief, who well maintained his 
lately-adopted character, answered for 
them that they came to solicit the lives 
of the surviving prisoners, presenting, 
at the same time, the two whale’s teeth. 
Tanoa, apparently still full of wonder, 
took up one of these, and, turning toa 


messenger, desired him to carry it im-~ 


mediately to Ngavindi (the chief execu- 
tioner), and ask “‘if it were good?” 
A few minutes were passed in anxious 
suspense. The messenger returned, and 

it is good” was Ngavindi's answer. 
The women’s cause was gained, and old 
Tanoa thus pronounced his judgment :— 
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‘Those who are dead are dead; those 
who are alive shall live.’ With these 
three rescued fellow-creatures these he- 
roic women retired, and already had the 
satisfaction of experiencing that their 
daring efforts had produced a more than 
hoped-for effect. A year or two ago no 
voice but that of derision would have 
been raised towards them; but now, on 
their returning to their canoe, they were 
followed by numbers of their own sex, 
blessing them for their exertions, and 
urging them to persevere. : 

“ Any further remarks on the conduct 
of our countrywomen on this occasion 
would be superfluous, If anything could 
have increased our admiration of their 
heroism, it was the unaffected manner 
in which, when pressed by us to relate 
the circumstances of their awful visit, 
they spoke of it as the simple perform- 
ance of an ordinary duty.” * 


On Tanoa’s death, in 1852, five 
of his wives were strangled, in ac- 
cordance with the usual custom on 
such occasions, and in spite of the 
continued earnest remonstrances of 
the missionaries, and the captains 
of various men-of-war that had 
visited Mban, who had been told of 
the horrible sacrifice that the cus- 
toms of the people would demand 
when the old chief’s death should 
take place. 


“The Rev. J. Watsford happened to 
be the onlv missionary within reach of 
Mbau at the time. On going to the 
royal residence, he found that the king+ 
was dead, und that the prince had 
already given orders for the perform- 
ance of the usual sanguinary custom. 
The principal widow was a_ lifeless 
corpse, with the strangling drapery still 
round her neck. A second was in the 
midst of death, her strangulation being 
effected by the prince himself and his 
companions. Two or three were pulling 
the cord on either side, whilst a lady of 
rank, forgetting her Christionity in her 
desire to honour her royal relative, 
pressed down the covered head. Just 
as the third was making her appearance, 
Thakombau recognised the missionary— 
a sight which caused considerable agi- 





* ‘Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the Western Pacific.’ By J. E. 
Erskine, Capt. R.N. Murray. 1853. 
+ When the missionaries speak of “the king,” they mean only king of the Mbau 
dominions, not king of Fiji. 
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tation. ‘How now?’ exclaimed the 
prince. ‘Refrain, sir,’ said Mr. W., with 
tears in his eyes, and compassion beam- 
ing from his whole countenance. ‘Two 
are already strangled—let them suffice ; 
spare the remainder. I love them.’ 
‘We also love them. But there are 
only a few—only five. But for you 
missionaries mauy more would have 
been strangled.’ The third lady then 
bade farewell to her relatives and knelt 
down. The cord was then adjusted, the 
covering thrown over her, and she died 
without a sound or struggle, Two 
others followed. All this was effected 
without the slightest noise, hurry, or 
confusion. A stranger mght have sup- 
posed it to have been a wedding of the 
living rather than of the dead.” * 


Thakombau was formally inaug- 
urated as Vunivalu of Mbau in July 
1853. On this occasivn eizhteen 
human beings were put to death 
and cooked; but through the ener- 
getic interference of the mis-ionary, 
and of Mr. Owen, a merchant of 
Australia—who happened to be 
present, and threatened to cease all 
business transactions if the canni- 
bal feast took place—the bodies 
were not eaten, but were given up 
to him for burial, Oavnibalism 
continned, however, to be practised 
in Mbau in 1854; but on the 
80th of April in that year, Thakom- 
bau, who had long been wavering, 
took the decisive step of professing 
Christianity, and this horrible cus- 
tom ceased there at last. At nine 
in the morning of that day the great 
drum was beaten to summon the 
people to witness the public con- 
version of this dreaded heathen; 
only ten days previously the same 
drum had sounded in announce- 
ment of a cannibal feast. It was 
not, however, till nearly three years 
later that the chief abandoned po- 
lygamy ; but in January 1857 he dis- 
missed his numerous wives, and 
was solemnly married to his favour- 
ite one, who is now the mother of 
several grown-up sons. The mis- 


sionaries hid made a rule not to 
bapti-e any person living in a state 
of polygamy ; but this obstacle being 
removed, thakombau and his wife 
were publicly baptised on the 11th 
of January. The scene which then 
took place is thus feelingly described 
by one of the missionaries who were 
present on the occasion :— 


“In the afternoon the king was pub- 
licly baptised. In the presence of God 
he promised to ‘renounce the devil and 
all his works, the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world, and all the sinful 
lusts of the flesh.’ He engaged to believe 
all the articles of the Christian faith; 
and solemnly vowed, in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, ‘to keep God’s holy will 
and commandments, and to walk in the 
same all the days of his life.’ 

“Tn accordance with my request, pre- 
viously conveyed, the king then addressed 
the assembly. It must have cost him 
many a Struggle to stand up before his 
court, his ambassadors, and the, flower 
of his people, to confess his former sins, 
And in time past he had considered 
himself a god, aud had received honours 
almost divine from his people. Now he 
humbles himself, and adores his great 
Creator and merciful Preserver. 

“ And what a congregation he had! 
Husbands whose wives he had dishon- 
oured! widows whose husbands he had 
slain! sisters whose relatives had been 
strangied by his orders! relatives whose 
friends he had eaten! and children, the 
descendants of those he had murdered, 
and who had vowed to avenge the 
wrongs inflicted on their fathers ! 

“A thousand stony hearts heaved 
with fear and astonishment as Thak- 
ombau gave utterance to the following 
sentiments :—‘I bave been a bad man, 
I disturbed the country. The mission- 
aries came and invited me to embrace 
Christianity ; but T said to them, “I will 
continue to fight.” God has singularly 
preserved my life. At one time I thought 
that I bad myself been the instrument 
of my own preservation; but now I 
know that it was the Lord’s doing. I 
desire to acknowledge Him as the only 
and the true God. I have scourged the 
world.’ He was deeply affected, and 
spoke with great diffidence.” + 





* ‘The King and People of Fiji.’ By Rev. J. Waterhouse, for fourteen years & 


missionary in Fiji, Loudon. 1866. 


+ ‘Fiji and the Fijians.’ Heylin, Paternoster Row. 1858, 
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Since then Thakomban has faith- 
fally cirried out his Christian obli- 
gations, and sets a good example to 
his countrymen by a correct mode 
of living, and by the encourage- 
ment of religion. 

Space does not admit of entering 
fully into the manners and customs 
of the Fijians, but we will give one 
more example in illustration of 
their habits, and it shall be of a less 
repulsive nature than those above 
quoted. It was customary, as in 
New Zealand and throughout the 
South Seas, to hold a great feast 
upon all occasions of public import- 
ance, and especially when visits of 
ceremony were made. Enormous 
quantities of food were then pre- 
pared, of which much was wasted. 
On one occasion, when Thakomb:u 
went to assist his vassal, the chief 
of Somo Somo, to conqner some 
tribes that had revolted from his 
authority, a great feast took place, 
which is thus described :— 


“ June 12.—It was reported that all 
the warriors had assembled at Vuna. 
On the 13th, Tui Kila Kila (chief of 
Somo Somo), with forty of his chief 
men, joined the Mbau party at Vuna 
to perform the ceremony, when the 
chiefs were presented with one large 
bale of native calico, forty dresses, and 
fifty large whales’ teeth, The Vuna 
people prepared food, danced, and pre- 
sented a quantity of native cloth that 
excited the surprise of the receivers. 
On Morday Thakombau arrived at the 
chief town with a fleet of 66 large double 
canoes and 16 single ones. . . . When 
the Mbau chiefs had landed, the 
ceremony of swimming to the canoes 
was performed, when they received 
about one hundred dresses, twenty 
whales’ teeth, and a quantity of baked 
yams, tara) and pigs. On Monday 
night the inhabitants of Somo Somo, 
with those of many other towns, were 
employed in preparing food. On Tues- 
day 200 people were employed till noon 
in piling food. The warriors passed 
their time in shouting and in blacking 
themselves. The accumulated labours 
of the cooks were seen in the shape of 
one large heap of ground taro puddings, 
four heaps of baked taro and yams, 
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covered with arrow-root puddings and 
turtles. Seventy turtles were placed 
by themselves in another heap. These 
hills. of food were flanked on the left 
with a wall of kava, 85 feet long and 7 
high. On the right was a fence of un- 
cooked yams, numbering 38,000.” * 


The Tongan settlements before 
alluded to were established in the 
small islands forming the eastern 
portion of the Fijian Archipelago, 
of which one of the most important 
is Lakemba. The natives of this 
pa't of the group were also of a 
milder disposition than those on the 
large islands, and it was therefore 
here that the mission-work of Fiji 
commenced. Svon after the suc- 
cessful establishment of the Wes- 
leyan Mission in the Friendly 
Islands, Christianity became known 
to the Eastern Fijians by the re- 
ports of their Twngan visitors, and 
before long native teachers were 
sent over te them from Tonga. In 
1885 the mission directed two of 
their number to proceed to La- 
kemba, where they succeeded in~ 
locating themselves without diffi- 
culty. Progress was at first slow, 
but the mission gradually extended 
its operations to other parts of the 
group, being strengthened by rein- 
forcements from England. In the 
beginning. of 1838, missionaries were 
established at Rewa, in Viti Levu; 
in 1839 at Somo Soro, in the island 
of Tavinni, and on Viwa, an island 
close to Mbau; in 1847 at Mbua, in 
Vanua Levu; and at the close of 
1853 in Mbau itself. An unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding with Thak- 
oimbau had cansed him to oppose 
a resident missionary before this; 
but they had been permitted to 
vist Mban, and even to conduct 
publ c worship there, for some time 
previously. A printing-press was 
set up at Lakemba in 18388, and 
shortly afterwards a Catechism and 
one of the Gospels were published 
in the Fijian language. Other por- 
tions of Scripture and several edu- 
cational works followed, and in 
1847 the entire New Testament 





* ‘The King and People of Fiji.’ 
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appeared. The Old Testament was 
completed and sent home for pub- 
lication in 1855; and in 1864 the 
whole Bible issned from the press 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and is now in the hands 
of 90,000 Fijians. 

The system pursued by the Wes- 
leyans in Fiji is similar to that of 
the. London Missionary Society in 
Samoa, described in our former 
paper. At the outset of their la- 
bours they had to trust entirely to 
the older mission in Tonga for the 
supply of native teachers—just as 
the missionaries in Samoa had at 
first been dependent upon their 
socicty’s establishments at Taliti 
and Rarotonga; but after a time 
institutions were organised for the 
purpose of educating intelligent 
young men for that position. The 
principal training instita'ion is on 
the islind of Kandavu, where it 
has been established for seven or 
eight years, and is under the special 
charge of one of the missionaries. 
Wheu we visited it, in 1867, there 
were about forty-five young men 
under training. The establish- 
ment occupies a large extent of 
land; for in addition to the cha- 
pel, schoslrooms, superintendent’s 
house, and the houses of the stu- 
dents, there are extensive cultiva- 
tions, in which most of the food re- 
quired for the institution is raised. 
Many of the students are marri-d, 
and their families reside with them 
on the establishment, the women 
and children being looked after by 
the worthy partner of the superin- 
tendent. Each family has its own 
house, and the single men live five 
or six together. There is a model 
school where the children belong- 
ing to the institution are taught, 
and the whole establisment forins 
a model village, whose inhabitants 


are trained to habits of cleanliness, — 


order, and decency, as well as 
metiiod and industry. We were 
much struck with the neatness and 
order which prevailed, and there 
seemed nothing to be desired in 
the arrangements. We assisted at 


an examination of the students, 
and were much gratified at the 
practical nature of the system pur- 
sned, and tle intelligence and pro- 
fic'ency of the scholars. Reading 
and writing, geography and arith- 
metic, composition and. Scripture 
history, form the leading features of 
the curriculum, together with the 
doctrinal t aching that is necessary 
for the po-itlon of village pastors, 
for which the young men are des- 
tined. The course of training ce- 
cupies a perivd of two or three 
years. 

This establishment is not, how- 
ever, nearly adequate to the re- 
quirements of the whole group, 
and there is at each missiun-station 
a minor institution to provide for 
more immediate wants. From 
these local institutions the most 
promising of the students are 
selected for the higher course of 
study at Kundavn, Some of thie 
most intelligent and promi-ing of 
the teachers have been regularly 
ordained as ministers, and are 
entitled Native Assistant Mission- 
aries ; the others are designated as 
Catechists and Local Preachers. 

The returns of the Fijian mis- 
sion for the year ending April 1867, 
give the following statistics :—Cha- 
pels, 481; other preaching places, 
238; missionaries, 12; native as- 
sistant missionaries, 38; catechists, 
591; day-scheol teachers, 1851; 
local preachers, 474; church mem- 
bers, 17,829; attendants on public 
worship, 90.442; day-schools, 1215; 
Sabbatii-schouls, 750. And consi- 
dering the character of the people, 
and the dangers and difficulties of 
the work, this result of only thirty- 
three years’ Jabour cannot but be 
considered as most successful and 
surprisingé 

During our stay in Fiji we had 
occasion to visit Mbau for the pur- 
pose of having an interview with 
Thakombau on certain matters of 
public business. The little island 
is situated in a deep bay, com- 
pletely sheltered from the swell of 
the oceun by outlying coral reefs; 
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and on approaching the anchorage 
we had to thread our way throngh 
the numerous shoals and patches 
of coral with which it abounds. 
The appearance of the island is 
very singular. Not above a mile 
in circumference, it is completely 
covered with buildings, with the 
exception of the grassy slopes of a 
mound in the centre, the summit of 
which is oc upied by the mission 
premises. The channel between 
the island and the mainland is 
about half a mile wide, and is so 
shallow as to be almost dry at low 
water. The island of Viwa—upon 
which there is another mission-sta- 
tion—is about two miles distant, 
somewh:t larger, and covered with 
vegetution. There is no space in 
Mbau for cultivation; supplies of 
every description have to be brought 
from the mainland, or from neigh- 
bouring islands. The style of the 
houses here is indicative of the 
rank and importance of the Mbau 
people; it is by far the neatest and 
most pretentious town in Fiji. 
The houses are large, but very dark 
and cluse, as there are but few aper- 
tures for light and air; and these 
are very small, and frequently 
clused with mats. In this respect, 
as well as in cleanliness, they are 
& great contrast to the houses in 
Sanoa. The roofs are of thatch, 
and very high pitched, supported 
on stout posts, and the walls are 
constructed of reeds and grass. 
The only partitions are temporary 
ones, formed by screens of mats or 
native cloth, except in the teachers’ 
houses, where the missionaries have 
introduced separate apartinents. 
On ascending the eminence leading 
to the mission-house we passed a 
large tree whose trunk and lower 
branclres were covered w it! notches ; 
and close at hand a hollow in the 
side of the hill was poivted out to 
us. ‘This hollow was the remains 
of the great oven, in which, but a 
few years since, the human bodies 
were cooked; and each notch on 
the tree marked a separate victim. 
Lower down, amongst the honses, 
we had passed the great sacrificial 
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stone upon which the priest was 
wont to immolate the victims. It 
was impossible to look around 
without an involuntary thrill of 
horror; but this feeling quickly 
gave way to one of deep wonder 
and thankfulness at the remarkable 
change which had been wrought in 
this place in so short a time; for 
within twenty yards of this spot, at 
the foot of the hill, stood an im- 
mense edifice—the largest and finest 
ever constructed by the Fijians—in 
which, every Sunday, the whole 
population of the island assembled 
for the worship of the Almighty. 

It was our good fortune to be 
present at the service in Mbau 
church on one Sunday afternoon, 
when we witnessed a most striking 
scene. The church is an immense 
oblong building, raised by an arti-. 
ficial foundation several feet above 
the level of the ground; the floor 
is covered with mats, and there are 
no pews or divisions. It is built 
in the native style, with the excep- 
tion of having several large doors 
and u: glazed windows, so it is very 
light and airy, and it holds 800 per- 
sons with ease. Tle pulpit stood 
in the centre of one side, and the 
congregation was seated on: the 
matted floor, the men on one side 
of the pulpit and the women on 
the other, the children in front, 
and every person decently attired. 
In a clear spxce in front, on either 
side near the pulpit, was placed 
a chair, in one of which was seat- 
ed Thakombau, surrounded by his 
principal chiefs; and on tlie op- 
posite side his wife, with her at- 
tendant maidens. The preacher 
was a Tungan, an ordained minis- 
ter—for the mirsionary had justly 
thought that it would be more in- 
teresting to us to see the service en- 
tirely performed by natives. No- 
thing could be more orderly and 
reverent than the mode in which 
the service was conducted, nor 
could any congregation have been 
more quiet or attentive. The sing- - 
ing wis pleasing, though peculiar, 
and the whole congregation joined 
in it heartily. The preacher’s style 
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was fluent and impressive, but the 
language being unintelligible to us, 
we could, without any impropri-ty, 
indulge our reflections; and it may 
well be supposed that the scene 
and place gave rise to feelings not 
easily to be described. Close by 
ts, Bible in hand and spectacles on 
brow, sat the grey-haired chief who 
but a short thirteen years previ- 
ously had been the incarnation 
of cruelty and barbarity. Of the 
people before us there was scarcely 
aman that had not been a canni- 
bal; and even many of the women 
had indulged their unnatural crav- 
ing in this respect—for though it 
was forbidden to them they would 
partake of it secretly—and we were 
pointed out one fire young woman, 
a chief's wife, who had acknow- 
ledged to having done so when a 
child. Hard by stood the tree of 
death, with the fatal hollow at its 
foot; and the very drum that had 
summoned us to church, had sound- 
ed the death-knell of hundreds of 
unoffending human beings! It 
was impossible not to be deeply 
moved at such reflections; and the 
thoughts which then arose in our 
mind can never be effaced from the 
recollection. 

Thakombau looks every inch a 
chief. Tall in stature, though now 
advanced in years, he still bears 
the remains of the great personal 
strength that distinguished him ; 
while in dignity of presence and 
composure of manner he might 
compare with Czar or Kaiser. His 
colour is very dark, almost black, but 
his features have not the coarseness 
of the natives of lower rank; and 
for a Fijian he must, when a young 
man, have been very handsome. 
- In his heathen days he used to 
wear his bair dressed out like an 
enormous wig, according to the old 
customs; but, in common with all 
his countrymen, on becoming a 
Christian, he followed the de-ires 
of the missionaries in this respect, 
and now wears his grey hair cut 
clese. His wife Lydia is an im- 
mensely stout elderly woman, with 
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the remains of considerable beauty, 
She is much lighter in colour than 
her husband, and her» high-bred’ 
appearance denotes her to be of 
noble birth. Strange thongh it 
may appear to those who have not 
visited snch countries, there is as 
much difference in appearance be- 
tween the chiefs and the common 
people in the Polynesian Islands 
as there is between the old families 
and the lower classes in Eur pe. 
High breeding shows itself there 
in finer features, and in natural 
dignity of manners, as in our own 
country ; and a stranger soon read- 
ily distingvishes a chief, thongh 
there may be nothing in his dress 
to denote his rank. One of the 
principal causes of this distinctive 
appearance is, that in the chiefs’ 
families only strong and healthy 
chiidren were permitted to live; 
the greatest care was taken of 
them in their infancy and child- 
hood; and, since rank was inherited 
from the mother, only these sons 
born of « wife of high family were 
considered as chiefs, and eligible 
for the snecession. 

In the eastern islands before 
mentioned, the Tongan influence 
now greitly predominates. Maafa, 
the present chief of that part of the 
group, is a ne»r relative of King 
George of Tonga, who is, next to 
Kameh»meha, King of the Sand- 
wict: Islands, the most civilised 
prince in the Pacific, and is, more- 
over, atran of great force of char- 
acter. Maafu, when a young man, 
was of a very wild disposi'ion, 
and was banished from Tonga for 
his turbulent conduct. He settled 
amongst his countrymen in eastern 
Fiji, and speedily became a famous 
warrior, conquering many of the 
tribes in Vanua Levu, and gaining 
a great ascendancy in that island. 
He has always been regarded as 
Thakombaun’s great rival; but the 
two chiefs have generally been upon 
good terins, and have freqnently 
exchanged friendly visits. Maafu 
is a most. intel igent and able man, 
and it is not unlikely that he may 
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be King George’s successor in the 
Friendly Islands. 

In describing the Fijians as a 
Ohristianised and partly’ civilised 
people, we did not include the 


tribes inhabiting the interior of the - 


two large islands, who are still in 
the same degraded savage state as 
they were formerly, and are can- 
nibals to this day. Very little is 
known about these people, as the 
coast tribes have but little inter- 
course with them. It wiil be in the 
rec liection of our readers, that in 
July 1867, one of the missionaries, 
the Rev. Mr. Baker, and seven 
Christian natives, were barbarously 
murdered and eaten by one of these 
mountain tribes in Viti Levu. The 
deceased missionary was stutioned 
ashort distance up the Rewa river, 
and the special duty assigned to 
him was to adv«nce the work of 
Christianity towards the interior. 
In the fervency of his zeal this 
devoted man undertook a journey 
across the centre of the isla:.d, with 
the view of opening up the country. 
He did not communicate this inten- 
tion to any one—had he done so he 
would have been strongly dissuaded 
from making the attempt; indeed, 
on setting out on his journey he did 
not himself seem to have contem- 
plated going so far. On one «cca- 
sion only had that part of Viti Leva 
been visited by white men before, 
when, a year or two previously, 
Captain H. M. Jones, V. O., H. M. 
Consul, 
cro-sed the islind, and passed a 
nizht in the same village in which 
the murder took place. 

The following account, written 
by one of the colleagues of the 
murdered missionary, from particu- 
lars obtained from two of his com- 
panions who escaped, will interest 
our readers; and it will also serve 
to further illustrate the habits aud 
custums of the natives :— 


“On Saturday,. 13th July, Mr. Baker 
sent me a line to say that he was just 
preparing to leave home ona visit to 
some of the inland tribes. [ may remark 
that, as many of these tribes have lately 
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thrown heathenism aside for Christiani- 
ty, we have, at their request, stationed a 
lurge number of teachers in their towns 
and villages. These teachers require 
constant pastoral oversight and direction, 
Such a visit, then, as Mr Baker was pre- 
paring to make, did not surprise me, as 
he had been many times before on simi- 
lar work. 

“ Saturday, 13th.—Mr. Baker left his 
home, and, reaching Naitasiri in the af- 
ternoon, was kindly accommodated at 
the house of Mr. Morton. 

“ Sunday, 14th.—He preached to a 
small congregation of white settlers who 
assembled at Mr. Lee’s in the Viria. dis- 
trict. In the afternoon he went on to 
Viria, where he preached in Fijian and 
remained that night. 

‘“* Monday, 15th.—He was early in his 
boat, and that afternoon be reached and 
slept at a town called Navunimoli, situ- 
ated on the northern branch of the Rewa 
river, known as the Wai Levu. Here he 
left his boat, giving instructions that 
should they hear that he had deter- 
mined to go from tribe to tribe until he 
reached the western coast, his boat was 
to be sent home. 

“ Tuesday, 16th.—Mr. Baker struck 
across the country, and that night stop- 
ped at Taberua, in the district of Navu- 
nidakua, 

“ Wednesday, 17th—He passed into 
the Dawarau district, and came safely to 
the chief town called Namara. Here he 
met three out of four native teachers 
who have been lately sent to this tribe. 
This is our farthest inland Christian sta- 
tion; all beyond to the westward are 
heathen. Mr. Baker remained here all 
Thursday, and then proposed to leave on 
Friday; but the chief begged him to 
stay, as they wished to give his people 
a feast of ‘yamsand pork.’ To this he 
appears to have readily consented. 
During his stay at this town he made 
many inquiries about the next tribe, and 
expressed a wish to proceed, for the pur- 
pose of asking the people to abandon 
heathenism, and also, if possible, to get 
their permission to pass through their 
territory to Vunda in the west. 

“ Friday, 19th.—The feast was given ; 
after which Mr. Baker, presenting a 
whale’s tooth to the principal chiefs, 
asked to be conducted to the next tribe 
in the district of Navosa. The chief ac- 
cepted the tooth, but afterwards, as I 
am informed, he urged Mr. Baker to re- 
turn, and not to think of going any 
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further. At this point, and on the even- 
jng of’this day, Mr. Baker wrote two 
pencil-notes—one to Mrs. Baker, and the 
other to myself. These notes, while 
fully making known his intentions, do 
not speak of any attempt made by the 
chiefs of the Dawaran tribe to prevent 
his onward march. The notes state 
that, being so far inland, he had that 
evening decided to go right through the 
land. He says: ‘We start early. in the 
morning for Navosa. We hope to reach 
Navosa to-morrow, and if they lotu, * to 
spend Sunday there. This tribe, I ex- 
pect, will be the only difficulty we shall 
meet with ; but if they will allow us, we 
shall go right on to Vunda. There is no 
fighting now avuywhere, so I feel the 
coast is all clear. If they do not let us 
pass, why, we then return.’ 

* Saturday, 20th.—The chief of Na- 
mara having provided two young men as 
guides, Mr. Baker and his party were 
early on the road to the heathen tribe of 
Navosa. Exclusive of the guides, the 
party now numbered ten—viz., Mr. Baker, 
Shedrach Seileka (native assistant mis- 
sionary), two native teachers, and six 
young men from our institution. They 
were without arms, They arrived at the 
town of Gagadelavatu, the principal one 
of the tribe, about 8 p.m. On entering 
the place they at once proceeded to the 
chief’s house. The chief’s name is Na- 
katakataimoso. This man came out into 
the courtyard and sat down on a stone, 
when Mr. Baker and the N. A. mission- 
ary went up andshook hands with him. 
Mr. Baker then requested the N. A. mis- 
sionary to ‘report.’ In compliance with 
Fijian custom, the N. A. missionary, 
holding a whale’s tooth in his hand, then 
reported where the missionary and his 
companiong had come from, what they 
had come for, and where, by the chief’s 
leave, they wanted to go. Having lis- 
tened to the report, the chieftain took 
up the tooth, and promised that on Sun- 
day the travellers should be led on the 
way to Vunda. He further said that the 
British Consul had slept there on his way 
across the island from south to north. 
This seemed to satisfy Mr. Baker’s mind, 
for he at once communicated the fact to 
his attendants, and told them that he 
should not proceed further that night. 
The whole company then went to the 
chief’s house, which they found was 
nothing but a miserable hovel. The 
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principal man, whom I have already 
named, together with another chief. 
called Buibuita, went in with them, and 
remained all night. A lo»g conversa- 
tion took place between them during the 
evening, and Mr. Baker and the N. A, 
missionary many times expressed the 
hope that the chief would abandon heath- 
enism at once. If he would do this, he 
(Mr. Baker) would spend Sunday in the 
town. The chief is said to have replied, 
‘No, I shall not lotu, but I will show you 
the:road to Vunda.’ He is also said to 
have remarked that he hated the dotu, 
and pointing to a battle-axe said, ‘There 
is the thing for that.’ No food whatever 
was presented to the strangers. Early 
in the evening, the missionary and most 
of his party, being wearied with their 
long walk, fell asleep. Mr. Baker was 
very tired and footsore. During the 
night the N. A. missionary looked out of 
doors, and observed that many lights 
appeared to be coming towards the town. 

“ Sunday, 21st—Mr. Baker and his 
men were awake pretty early. Mr. 
Baker was observed looking from the 
door through kis telescope, and soon 
afterwards said to his people, ‘ Lads, let 
us be off at once, or we shall be killed 
to-day.” Why he spoke thus is seurce- 
ly clear. He probably saw a number 
of armed men going on ahead, and it 
might have struck him that they were 
going to lie in wait for him.¢+ It has 
also been suid that he observed the 
countenances of the men of the place to 
indicate mischief, About 7 a.m. Mr. 
Baker went outside, whereupon the 
chief came up to him and said, ‘Come, 
let us be off; let us show you the way 
to Vunda.’ Mr. Baker then called his 
men, and the line was formed at once 
in the following order :—Thé chief, car- 
rying a short club in his hand, led the 
way; Mr. Baker followed, and next to 
him came a strong-looking man of the 
place carrying a battle-axe. Then came 
the N. A, missionary, followed by the 
rest of the party, The last man but 
two in the line was carrying on his 
shoulder a small iron box. Now the 
company moved on, but had not pro- 
ceeded’ a hundred yards, when the two 
last men, looking behind them, saw the 
chief Buibuita marching steadily up 
at the head of an armed company of 
twenty-five or thirty men. This fright- 
ened the two men, who ran forward to 





* Lotu--Christianity, or to become Christian. 
+ According to Fijian practice, 
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the middle of the line, thus leaving the 
man with the box behind. On coming 
ap with the party, Buibuita struck at 
the head of the last man with a club; 
the box received the full force of the 
blow, and the man, throwing it down, 
jumped aside into the long reed-grass 
that grew on both sides of the path, and 
eventually escaped. Mr. Baker, hearing 
the noise, turned round out of the path 
to see what had happened. The strong 
pative with the battle-axe went on a lit- 
tle, and then turned round too, thus 
coming again behind Mr. Baker. At 
this moment, and just as Mr, Baker, 
with his hand uplifted, was saying, 
‘Don’t, don’t,’ the man struck him with 
great force across the back of the neck, 
and he fell dead. 


“The account is now continued by 
the two young men who acted as guides 
from Dawarau to this place, and who, 
when the bloody deed was done, were 
sent back to Dawarau to ‘report.’ 
These men say that the N. A. missionary 
was next killed, and then all the rest. 
The bodies were then dragged back into 
the town, and piled in the courtyard, 
one upon another; that of the mission- 
ary, my late ever-working and esteemed 
colleague, on the top.” 


A second man escaped by hiding 
in the reeds, and then making his 
way across the island. The two 
guides mentioned above saw the 
bodies portioned out to the several 
villages to be eaten, the chief re- 
serving the white man for himse'f; 
and liter information from dif- 
ferent parts of the country con- 
firmed the fact of the bodies having 
been thus disposed of. 

It was clear to every one that the 
missionary’s death could not be at- 
tributed to any other cause but his 
somewhat imprudent zeal. It was 
the first occasion in Fiji of a mis- 
sionary suffering violence at the 
hands of thé natives, and it was 
well known that these mountain 
tribes were not to be trusted. It 
was suspected that one of the 
tribes thruugh which he passed was 
accessory to the murder; but the 
feeling amongst the Christian na- 
tives was one of general horror and 
indignation at the crime. Thak- 


ombau of his own accord resolved 
to send an expedition to capture 
the perpetrators of the deed. After 
a long delay, caused by the dilatory 
nature of the Polynesians, the ex- 
pedition started in April 1868, and 
marched inland from three separate 
points, Thakombau in person lead- 
ing one division. The result was 
disastrous, and wholly unexpected, 
as the expedition had to retire with 
the loss of many of their number, 
and without a single prisoner. But 
they had killed a great many of 
their enemies. Over-confidence, 
producing a neglect of ordinary 
precaution, was the cause of the 
disaster ; and also a lukewarmness, 
if not treachery, on the part of sume 
of the allied tribes. The conse- 
quences were unfortunate in several 
respects. The murderers esexped 
punishment ; the disaffected natives 
—thvose unfriendly to the whites 
and to the Christian religion—be- 
came encouraged in their hostility. 
and Thakombau’s prestige suffered 
much loss, thereby checking the 
consolidation of authority in his 
hands—a thing greatly to be de- 
sired in the interests of civilisation, 
and which the successful result of 
the expedition would have dore 
more than anything to promote. 
When we last visited Fiji, Thak- 
ombau was very desirous of arrang- 
ing another expedition in order to 
regain his lost renown, and had 
sent out a summons for this purpose 
to all the tribes subject to him; 
but want of ammunition, or means 
to provide a proper supply, was 
then a serious difficulty. 

The internecine wars, which until 
the Jast few years so continually 
prevailed in these islands, and the 
absence of all law and order, have 
been productive of evils of whieh 
the natives are still feeling the 
effects. On various occasions the 
whites suffered losses from the 
burning and plundering of their 
houses, and amongst them were, 
unfortunately for the Fijians, sun- 
dry American citizens, who were 
more numerous in the group twenty 
years ago than they are at present, 
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and at that time formed the major- 
ity of the white residents. One 
Mr. John B. Williams was then 
American Consul in Fiji, and on a 
ce'tain 4th of July, while he was 
celebrating the national anniver- 
sary by firing cannon and setting 
‘off squibs and crackers on an 
island where he resided, his house 
caught fire and was burned. A 
crowd of natives collected, and a 
considerable amount of the Con- 
sul’s property was stolen. It should 
be mentioned here that these na- 
tives belonged to a tribe which was 
then hostile to Mbau, and it was 
not until some years later that 
Thakombau succeeded in bringing 
it under his subjection. Tw» years 
after this occurrence, the United 
States ship-of-war St. Mory’s visited 
Fiji, and Mr. Consul] Williams made 
application to the commander fur 
comp-nsation for his losses, claim- 
ing the amount of 5000 dollars and 
some odd cents, Captuin (now 
Admiral) Magrucer was unable to 
inquire fully into the matter, as his 
time was limited; but on leaving 
the group he requested the Rev. 
Mr. Calvert, one of the missionaries, 
an the United States Vice-Consul, 
to examine the claims of Mr. Wil- 
liams, and of certain other American 
citizens, preferred against the na- 
tive chiefs. ‘These gentlemen. were 
reqnested to arbitrate in tle matter, 
and to report their decision to the 
Government at Washington, as well 
as to the commander of the next 
United States ship visiting Fiji. 
At the end of 1853, the town of 
Levuka, in the island of Ovalau— 
which has always been the princi- 
pal commerci:l depot, and the. chief 
place of residence, of the whites— 
was destroyed by fire, by the work 
of an incendiary, and further losses 
were sustained by Americans. Pub- 
lic opinion at the time fixed upon 
Thakombau as the instigator of the 
deed; but to this day it has never 
been ascertained whether or not 
the supposition was correct, and 
therefore common justice would 
have given him the benetit of the 


doubt. Consul Williams had, how- 
ever, a strong personal dislike to 
this chief, and it suited his pur- 
poses to saddle him with the whole 
of the claims aga‘nst the natives, 

. In the year 1855, the Commodore 
commanding the United States 
squadron in the Pacific sent the 
sloop of war John Adams, Com- 
mander E. B. Boutwell, tu the Fiji 
Islands, to inguire into the Ameri- 
can claims, gising that officer in- 
structions to pursue his inquiries 
in a fair and impartial spirit—* not 
to take for granted that all the alle- 
gations against the supposed offend- 
ers are irue”—and that “a close 
and thorongh examination, upon 
the strictest principles of justice, 
should be made into every case 
presented for adjustment.” These 
instructions, which were honour- 
able alike to the Commodore and 
to the G vernment he represented, 
were entirely disregarded and set 
at nonght by Comm»nder Bontwell. 
Upon his arrival in Fiji, Mr. Oxlvert 
reported to him the decision that 
he and tle Vice-O.nsul had come 
to, in accordance with Captain 
Magruder’s request, which decision 
was somewhat unfavourable to Mr. 
Wiiliams’s claim. In reply, Mr. 
Calvert was infurmed that his in- 
terference was a piece of presump- 
tion, as tle Consul and Commander 
Boutwell “were fully competent to 
settle all such affuirs without any 
of his assistance;” althongh the 
missionary hid been specially re- 
quested to do so by Boutwell’s 
superior officer. Commander Bout- 
well, then, acting in conjunction 
with Consul Williams — who, it 
must be remembered, was the prin- 
cipal claimani—and without mak- 
ing any investigation in the man- 
ner prescribed by his instructions, 
proceeded to inform Thakombau 
that certain charges had been made 
against him of despviling Am: rican 
citizens of their property, and re- 
quired him to restore the value 
with interest, and to ask pardon of 
the American nation! The follow- 
ing day, without waiting for a re- 
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ply, another letter was sent, demand- 
ing payment of 30,000 dollars, or 
an equivalent in produce, of which 
Mr. Williims was to receive 15,000 
do!lars, fur loss of property when 
his house was burned, and the re- 
maincer was to go to various uther 
United States citizens, in com- 
pensation for losses at the burn- 
ing of Levuka, and on other oc- 
casions. The Consul’s claim lad 
thus, by some peculiar process, 
grown to three times its original 
amount. This second letter con- 
tained a very vulgar threat, in the 
eveit of the claims not being 
forthwith settled; and it was ac- 
companied by a document for the 
chiets of Mbau to sign, acknow- 
ledging the justice of the demand, 
and promising to pay the amount 
in twelve months, Thakombaa 
was absent at this time, but the 
chief next in authority addressed a 
respectful remeonstrance to Cuom- 
mander Bouvwell, protesting that 
the island wh-re the Qunsual’s house 
stood was not subject to Mbau at 
the time when the affair took place, 
that the burning of Levuka was 
still wrapped in mystery, and that 
they were not accessories to it. 
To this humble remonstrance the 
Commander replied by ano‘her let- 
ter, informing the chiefs of Mbau 
that the only answer he expecced 
to his former demand was one of 
comp iance, and not jetters of ex- 
planation, going on to inform them 
that he was fully satisfied with the 
guilt of Thakombau,; and again 
making a peremptory demand for 
payment, accumpanied with vulgar 
sarc:sm. 

Just at this time another United 
States ship arrive], whose c m- 
mander was Boutwell’s senisxr offi- 
cer. To him Mr. Calvert, who wis 
now chairman of the mission, ad- 
dressed himself, informing him of 
the rudeness he had received from 
Boutwell in consequence of his com- 
pliance with the request of Cap- 
tain Magruder. .Mr. Williams, ap- 
prehensive that Commander Bailey 
might not prove to be such a 
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stanch supporter of his interests 
as bis junior officer, informed him 
that in his opinion the matter 
ought to. be left in Bontwell’s 
hands, as it was now ina fair train 
for settlement ; and that any change 
in the dq@pands upon the natives 
wight be” injurious to American 
citizens! Commander Boutwell, 
finding that Bailey did not ap- 
prove of his summary proceedin 
requested him to remain in Fiji 
and setile the affair himself; to 
which the latter rep'ied, that as 
Boutweli appeared to be acting in 
deviation from his instructions, he 
should certainly have felt it his 
duty to remuin and settle it, if it 
were not that the Consul had ex- 
poenes a decided preference for 
outwell’s adjustment. He there- 
fore left it in his hands, but cau- 
tioned him against the least devi- 
ation from his ins:ructions, and 
ordered him ‘“1o afford the accused 
every opportunity, upon all f-rmal 
occasions, to appear in person, as 
well as by respectable counsel, 
without regard to their nation or 
religion.” For the honour of the 
American navy, it is much to be 
regrette:| that Commander Bailey 
did not determine on taking the 
matter into his own hands; for 
upon his departure Boutwell pro- 
ceeded to carry out these ord rs 
after bis own peculiar fushion. He 
summoned Thakombau to come on 
board his ship to answer the charges 
made against him, and appoiuted 
two of his own officers to act as 
arbitrators. One of the mission- 
aries was permitted to appear as 
counsel for Thakombanu, but was 
treated in an insulting manner, and 
was not al!owed to call any wit- 
nesses to reply to Mr. Wil.iams’s 
charges. As a matter of course, 
the arbitrators decided in favour 
of the claims, It was not prubable 
that such a man as Ovmmander 
Boutwell had proved himself to be 
would have suifered his officers to 
come to any other decision in the 
inatter. But it will hardly be 
credited that this officer, with a 
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stroke of the pen, actually added 
another 15,000 dollars to the claim, 
on account “«f the interference of 
Commander Bailey and the repre- 
sentations of the Rev. Mr. Calvert.” 
Of this 15,000 dollars, 3,000 went 
to Mr. Williams, whose original 


claim of 5,00Q dollars and a few : 


cents now stood at 18,331 dollars! 
A paper was then drawn up, which 
Thakombau was terrified into sign- 
ing, by which he agreed to pay the 
amount in two years; but imme- 
diately upon his return to Mbau, 
he addressed a formal protest to 
the United States Consul at Syd- 
ney, in which he declared that he 
did not sign the paper of his own 
free will, but under the greatest 
fear. He said that Commander 
Boutwell “threatened to take me 
away to America, and stamped on 
the floor right in my face because 
I objected to give my signature, 
and then I was afraid and signed 
it.” 

About a year later, C:ptain Ma- 
gruder, in reply to a leiter from 
Mr. Calvert, stated that he remem- 
bered that when he investigated 
the claims of Mr. Consul Williams, 
he considered some of those pre- 
ferred unjust, and thovght him in 
the wrong, and that he had offici- 
ally reported to this effect to his 
Government. Since then, various 
United States naval officers, on 
visiting Fiji, have expresséd them- 
selves in no measured terms re- 
garding the injustice of the whole 
transaction; yet, strange to say, 
the claim continues to be pressed 
by the United States Government, 
and in 1867 a sloop of war was sent 
to demand payment from Thakom- 
bau of the 45,000 dollars. It was 
quite out of the power of the chief 
to pay down such a sum of money ; 
80 an arrangement was come to by 
which he was to pay it in four 
yearly instalments, certain islands 
belonging to him being given in 
security. It is little creditable to 
@ great nation like the . United 
States to press a demand like this 
against a helpless Polynesian chief, 





in the face of such strong testimony 
of its injustice. Apart from the 
shameful manner in which the 
award was made, we huve shown 
that it was most unjust to lay the 
burden of those claims upon Thak- 
ombau, who never was King of 
Fiji, but only one of the independ- 
ent chiefs, some of the offences not 
even having been committed in his 
dominions. 

It may be remembered that a 
few years ago an offer was made 
by the chiefs of Fiji to cede their 
islands to Great Britain, and that 
her Majesty’s Government declined 
the offer. 

In the early part of 1859, Mr. 
Pritchard, then H. M. Consul in 
Fiji, arrived in London, bringing 
with him the deed of cession, signed 
by Thakombaa and other chiefs. 


_ The conditions attached to the offer 


were. That Thakombau should re- 
tain the rank and title of Tui Viti 
(King of Fiji), and that the sum 
of 45,000 dollars—about £9000— 
claimed by the American Govern- 
ment, should be paid for him; in 
consideration of which lhe was to 
muke over to her Majesty two 
hundred thousand acres of land. 
It was therefore assumed by this 
proposed transaction that Thakom- 
bau was really King of Fiji, which, 
as we have seen, he never was, and 
of this. Consul Pritchard must have 
been well aware. It was evident 
that Mr. Pritchard was exceedingly 
desirous that the offer should be 
accepted; he wrote repeated de- 
spatches urging it upon the Gov- 
ernment, and he had left his consu- 
late unauthorised for this purpose. 
It also appeared afterwards that 
he had been mainly instrumental 
in inducing the chiefs to sign the 
deed, and a year or two later he 
was dismissed from his position 
for improper conduct in his official 
capacity. 
Some months after this preposal 
was laid before the Government, 
Colonel Smythe, R. A., was sp- 
pointed to proceed as Oommis- 
sioner to the Fiji Islands, in order 
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to inquire into the state of affairs 
there, and as to the desirability of 
accepting the offer. Oolonel Smythe 
arrived in Fiji in July 1860, and 
after travelling through the greater 
portion of the gronp, and visiting 
all the chiefs of note, he made his 
report in the following May. He 
reported that in several important 
points the information furnished 
to the Government by Consul 
Pritchard was incorrect; that Thak- 
ombau had no claim to the tide of 
King of Fiji, being only one— 
though probably the most inflnen- 
tial—of the numerous independent 
chiefs, and had consequently no 
power to cede the sovereignty of 
the entire group; that Thakombau 
could not convey two hundred thou- 
sand acres of Jund to her Majesty, as 
he did not possess them. But the 
Colonel added the important qua- 
lification, that although, in  offer- 
ing the sovereignty of the islands, 
Thakombau offered what was not 
his to bestow, the cession might be 
considered valid, as being acquiesced 
in by the other chiefs. 

The reasors which had been ad- 
duced by Oonsul Pritchard in favour 
of the acceptation of the offer were: 
that the i-lands might prove a 
useful station for mail-steamers 
running between Panama and Syd- 
ney; that they might afford a sup- 
ply of cotton; and that their pos- 
session is important to the national 
power and secnrity in the Pacific. 
Oolonel Smythe replied to these 
reasons by showing, in the first 
place, that the Fiji Islands lie en- 
tirely out of the route between 
Sydney and Panama.* Respecting 
the prvspects of a supply of cotton, 
he assumed that there would be 
so much difficulty in the way of 
obtaining lind and labour for its 
cultivation, that the supply could 
never be otherwise than insignifi- 
cant. As regards the last point, he 
argued that the possession of the 
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Australian colonies and New Zea- 
land is quite sufficient to maintain 
England’s maritime supremacy in 
those seas, and that there was no 
reason, in that respect, why she 
should require the possession of the 
Fijis more than of any oiher gronp 
of islands in the Pacific. And he 
came to the conclusion that it was 
not expedient to accept the cession 
of the i-lands. This conclusion was 
entirely acquiesced in by the Gov- 
ernment, who seemed, by the tenor 
of the instructions given to their 
Oommiasioner, to have been by no 
means desirous for this extension 
of territory ; and so the offer made 
by the chiefs of Fiji was politely 
dectined. 

In considering now the present 
aspect of affairs in Fiji, we shall 
endeavour to show that it is every 
day becoming clearer that it would 
have been better if the offer had 
been more favourably considered ; 
and that it is extremely probable 
that, owing to the rapid extension 
of commerce and the fast-increasing 
number of English settlers in the 
group, our Government will find 
itself compelled before long to take 
some important steps regarding 
these islands. And although it must 
be admitted that, from the tone of 
his instructions, and the state of af- 
fuirs at that time, the Commission- 
er could scarcely have come to any 
other conclusion than that of ad- 
vising against the acceptance of the 
islands, later experience has shown 
that, as regards the prospects of 
Fiji for a supply of cotton, his as- 
sumptions were erroneous. The 
report passes very lightly over the 
singular advantages of soil and 
climate which the islands possess, 
and their boundless capabilities for 
raising every kind of tropical pro- 
duction as well as cotton, which, by 
his own showing, succeeded admir- 
ably in an experimental plantation 
during his stay inthe group. But 





*We may observe, however, that although this group is far out of the track 
of the steamers lately running between Sydney, New Zealand, and Panama, it lies 
directly in the line between the Australian colonies and California. 
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the fact is, that the Fiji Islands 
have perhaps greater natural ad- 
vantages than any other. tropical 
country. Although very mountain- 
ous, there are few parts which can- 
not be cultivated, as the soil, being 
chiefly decomposed volcanic matter, 
is extremely fertile. The cultiva- 
tions of the natives may be ‘seen 
far up the hill-sides, and the allu- 
vial and vegetable deposits in the 
val'eys form a layer of the richest 
mould several feet in thickness. 
Situated between the 16th and 19th 
degrees of latitude, the heat is not 
at all excessive, and is tempered for 
the greater part of the year by the 
trade-wind, which here frequently 
blows with considerable strength. 
The islands are well watered, and 
more or less rain falls in every 
month throughout. the year. The 
climate is remarkably healthy, fevers 
are almost unknown, and white 
people pursue their various avoca- 


tions, expos+d to the heat of the mid- ° 


day sun, with much greater impunity 
than they could have done in this 
country during last summer. The 
rainy sexson is from Christmas to 
the end of April, when the trade- 
wind is weak and uncertain, and 
the weather is damp, close, aud 
oppressive, as in all tropical regious 


_ at that season. During those four 


months this part of the Pucifice is 
visited by hurricanes; but they are 
not nearly so violent or so destruc- 
tive in their effects as at the Mauri- 
tius or in the West Indies, and at 
the Fijis they seldom blow with 
omg’ force than a strong gale. 

he harbours are numerous and 
secure, being formed principally by 
the outlying coral reefs with which 
nearly every island is surrounded. 
But these reefs render the naviga- 
tion of the group very intricate 
and dangerous, as many of them 
are far detached frag} any land, and 
they cannot be seen’On a dark night. 

The scenery of the Fiji Islands 
is very varied and picturesque; 
nature bas there been lavish of her 
charms. Here may be seen a low 
coral island raised but a few feet 


above the sea, covered with waving 
cocoa-nut palms; its white sandy 
beach gleaming in the sunshine, 
and contras‘ing well with the deep 
blue of the surrounding sea. Yon- 
der tower the clond-capped sum- 
mits of one of the volcanic islands, 
clothed with the richest vegetation, 
and presenting an endless diversity 
of deep wooded ravines and bold 
masses of basalt of fantastic form 
and appearance. The spurs of the 
mountains in somé places come 
duwn to the very sea, and inter- 
vening between them are fertile 
valleys, each with its stream of 
clear cool water running down 
from the heights above. Peeping 
out from amongst the groves of 
cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees near 
the beach are seen'the thatched roofs 
of tlre native houses, and on the 
sloping sides of the valley beyond, 
their plantations of yams, taro, and 
bananas. On the surface of the clear 
still water inside the reef are canoes, 
with their picturesque sails, skim- 
ming along before the fresh trade- 
wind like so many sea-birds; while 
farther out the long swell of the 
ocean breaks heavily and grandly 
on nature’s breakwater, the coral 
reef, in one unceasing sullen roar. 
Although the larger islands are . of 
volcanic origin, there are no traces 
of any recent action, and earth- 
quakes are seldom or never felt. 
Besides the plants we have 
named, the natives cultivate tobac- 
co and the sugar-cane; coffee of 
excellent quality is grown by the 
settlers; arrowroot, tapioca, gin- 
ger, and many other useful plants, 
are found wild; and, as we have 
said, every kind of tropical pro- 
duction grows here freely. On the 
western side of Viti Levu are large 
tracts of grassy land well adapted 
for grazing purposes, and both 
sheep and cattle thrive well. The 
number of white residents in Fiji 
on the 30th of June last was about 
700, of which five-sixths were Brit- 
ish subjects. In addition to these 
there is also a considerable number 
of half-castes, who also claim to be, 
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and are considered as, British sub- 
jects. Shipping to the amount of 
4000 tons was entered at Levruka 
in 1867, and the exports that year 
were valued at £40,000, of which 
£34,000 was cotton. 

As yet the white settlers in Fiji 
have been engaged solely in trading 
with the natives, and in the cu!ti- 
vation of cotton. 
est difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining land; the chiefs are 
generally willing to sell, and a 
great qnantity has been purchased 
during the last three or four years. 
The plantations are scattered all 
over the group, but the land in 
most. request are the rich alluvial 
banks of the Rewa river, where 
over a hundred settlers are located, 
some of them at a distance of tifty 
miles from the mouth. The swil 
and climate of Fiji have proved to 
be admirably suited to the cotton 
plant. It is not indigenous, but 
has grown there for many years, 
and all kinds thrive ta perfection, 
and are perennial. The celebrated 
“sea island” variety is most in 
favour with the planters, from the 
superiority of its quality and its 
succeeding so well. In four months 
from the time of planting the seed, 
ripe pods are seen. The plants 
yiell two crops annually, and will 
continue to bear for several years 
without any falling off in quantity 
or quality. The Fiji cotton has 
been reported on most favourably 
by the Cotton Supply Association, 
and it commands a high price in 
the market. Very little capital is 
required to start a plantation in 
these islands. The price of land is 
low—four or five shillings an acre 
—and it can be cleared at a mode- 
rate cost. The machinery requisite 
for cleaning the cotton is simple 
and inexpensive, and the whole 
work of the plantation requires 
only care, and but little skill or 
experience. It is probable, how- 
ever, that before long sugar-grow- 
ing will become the principal in- 
dustry of Fiji. The large amount 
of capital necessary for manufac- 
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turing the sugar is the only cause 
which has hitherto prevented its 
being cultivated by the settlers, 
who have generally been men of 
very moderate mens; but the 
attention of the capitalists of Aus- 
tralia is now being turned in that 
direction, and companies are being 
formed to commence sugar-planting 
on a large scale. The cane grown 
by the natives for their own use 
is of excellent quality and great 
laxuriance, and the islands’ weuld 
seem to be quite as well suited for 
the cultivation of that plant as 
they have proved to be for cotton. 
With the markets of Anstralia on 
one side, and those of the American 
continents on the cther, it is not 
rash to predict that, at no very 
distant day, Fiji is destined to be- 
come the Mauritius of the Pacific. 
She, however, already has a rival 
in Queensland, where for some 
years sugar-growing has been prac- 
tised with success; but it will 
most probably turn out that the 
article will be producible in Fiji 
ata much lower cost than in that 
colony, and in time the cultivation 
of cotton in these islands will very 
likely be in great part abandoned 
for that of the sngar-cane. 

The only difficulty which the 
cotton planters have hitherto expe- 
rienced is the scarcity of Jabour. 
It is very difficult to persuade the 
Fijians to work fur hire regularly 
in the plantations, They will assist 
in clearing land, or building a 
house, or any work of a temporary 
character, but do not care about 
engaging in the ordinary work of a 
cotton plantation. From one dis- 
trict only can natives be got to 
engage as labourers, and tle set- 
tlers are chiefly dependent upon 
imported labour obtained from the 
New Hebrides and other islands, 
The same difficulty obtains in 
Queensland, though from a totally 
different canse, and the sugar and 
cotton planters in that colony are 
likewise obliged to have recourse to 
labourers imported from the same 
locality. 
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The labour question is one of 
growing seriousness, and calls for 
earnest attention on the part of the 
Government. The islands from 
whence the natives are procured 
are remote from the localities 
where the consu’s reside; they 
have scarcely as yet been under 
missionary influence; and there nas 
been no trade but that of sandal- 
wood, which used to be often at- 
tended with lawlessness and vio- 
lence on the part of the brutal 
rufians who have so frequently 
disgraced the name of the English 
sailor in those seas. There is 
therefore no check whatever upon 
the proceedings of the masters of 
vessels sent to procure labourers 
for the Queensland and Fiji plan- 
tations, and it is not surprising 
that complaints have been made of 
the nefarious nature of many of 
their transactions, which have un- 
doubtedly, in not a few instances, 
been nothing less than kidnapping. 
The Queensland Government has 
done what it could for the protection 
of the island natives after their ar- 
rival in the colony; a Polynesian 
Labourers’ Act has been passed, 
containing provisions for their pro- 
per treatment, and for the due ful- 
filment of the contract entered into 
by them with the planters. In the 
Fijis, the energy and determina- 
tion of Consul Jones, and his suc- 
cessor, Acting - Consul Thurston, 
has done much to keep the system 
under restraint in those islands, 
and to secure the foreign Jabourers 
just treatment in the plantations, 

ut neither authority can avail in 
the localities from whence the na- 
tives are taken, since the consul 
in Fiji has no power beyond the 
limits of his consulate, and the 
Queensland Government no juris- 
diction outside the colony. The 
Australian Governments muy legis- 
late as wisely and humanely as the 
most ardent philanthropist could 
desire, but they can exercise only 
a very limited control over the 
action of individuals amongst the 
islands. It{is an Imperial ques- 


tion, and can only be dealt with by 
the Home Government; and it is 
earnes'ly to be desired that the 
matter may be promptly taken up, 
since vlrexdy public meetings have 
been held in Sydney and other 
places to protest, against what is 
very like a slave-trade springing up 
in their neighbouring seas. The 
Queensland Government has been 
petitioned in favour of abolishing 
the practice altogether. Th's is, 
however, not only unnecessary but 
not at all to be desired, for, xs we 
shall see presently, the emigration 
system properly carried out would 
tend greatly to the benefit of the 
Polynesians in question. 

The New Hebrides natives are 
sunk in utter barbarism, and are 
ruthless cinnibals to this day. In 
one of the islands, Tanna, the mis- 
sionaries hate twice attempted to 
gain a footing; but on each occa- 
sion, after a very short residence, 
had to fly for their lives. Another 
island, Erromango, has twice heen 
stained with missionary blood. On 
Faté, or Sandwich island, mission- 
aries have at last sneceeded in 
establishing themselves in one 
locality of an island some four or 
five times as large as the Isle of 
Wizht, and so their influence is 
felt but by a very small part of the 
population. The natives of all the 
islands in ths group are savage 
and treacherous, but are by no 
means low in intellect, since they 
build good houses and canoes, and 
manufacture’ serviceable weapons 
and domestic utensils Taking, 
therefore, these people from their 
barbarous associations into the 
midst of an English community, 
such as Queensland, or amongst 
another race of their own colour, 
who have been raised from an 
equally degraded position to a state 
of semi-civilisation and Christian- 
ity—as the Fijians—must be pro- 
ductive of good in teaching them 
peaceful and industrial habits, 
and giving them an insight into 
the advantages of civilisation. The 
writer of this paper has visited 
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these islanders in their own savage 
homes, and also in the plantat ons 
ef Fiji: he cannot but feel con- 
vinced of the great benefits which 
they derive from this contact with 
civilisation; and it is his firm con- 
viction that this plan of emigration, 
legully and judiciously carried out, 
will do more to raise the natives 
from their present degraded state 
than anujthing that could be de- 
vised. 

No vessel should be permitted 
to proceed on a voyage for native 
labourers without a formal licence, 
and proper interpreters on board, 
who should be answerable to the 
Government that the natives pro- 
perly understood the nature of the 
engagement they were euteriug in- 
to. The number to be embarked, 
together with the supply of f:od 
and water fur the passage, should 
be carefully prescribed; and, in 
short, the system should be placed 
under strict regulations—as in the 
case +f cvolie emigration— and both 
masters and owners bound under 
heavy pena!ties to comply with the 
law. No vessel should be allowed 
to engige in this business at all 
during the hurricane months. A 
sinall man-of-war cruising about 
the islands during the proper sea- 
sor—the commander having full 
powers to prevent breaches of the 
law—would serve to check any 
who should be disposed to evade 
the regulations; and the natives 
would speedily be imbued with a 
spirit of contidence in a nation 
whose war-ships were sent to pro- 
tect their inter: sts. 

Tuis leads us to ancther matter 
concerning the South Sea Islands. 
We-tern Polynesia—to the seuth 
of lat. 10° S.—is included within 
the limits of the Australian naval 
station; and within these limits 
lie the four groups of tie Samoa, 
Tong», Fiji, and New Hebrides 
Islands, besides many others de 
tached. When it is considered 
thut the five Australian colonies, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, have 
frequently to be visiied by the 
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squadron on that station—which 
now consists of four vessels only, 
one of them being specially set 
apart for service in Torres Straits— 
it may be easily im»gined- that but 
little time can be spared for the 
islands; and indeed, during the 
late war in New Zealand they were 
not visited for three years. The 
result of these infrequent visits is, 
that when a ship dves arrive, it is 
generally in conseqnence of some 
complaints against the natives on 
the part of English treders or set- 
tlers; and therefore the arrival of 
a@ man-of-war is in many places 
looked upon by the natives with 
dread and suspicion. This is much 
to be r.gretied. It is not a pleas- 
ant feeli:g for our officers and sailurs 
that they are held up to the natives 
as a buzbear, and that whenever 
anything goes wrong between them 
and the whites, they are threatened 
with a visit from a man-of-war to 
chastise them. It is a positive 
relief to a commander when, on 
visiting an island, he finds no com- 
plaints awa tng him, and he is able 
to tell the chiefs that he has merely 
come to pay them a friendly visit. 
It must be observed that this state 
of things has only come about of 
lute years with the development of 
commerce, and that, as the trade 
of Western Pulynesia is increasing 
year by year, matters are not likely 
to improve in this respect. In 
many islands, the only notion which 
the natives have of white people is 
derived from their intercourse with 
traders, wiih perhaps, at long in- 
tervals, a day’s visit of a missionary 
vessel ; and at such plares the occa- 
sioned vi-it of a well-ordered man- 
of-war could not fail to be bene- 
ficial. During the eight months 
when navigation is quite safe—and 
which are ulso the most healthy— 
two vessels would be most usefully 
employed in cruising among the 
islands of Western Polynesia, and 
cultivating friendly relations with 
the natives. The New Hebrides 
are not the only islands from 
whence nutive labourers are ob- 
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tained. The7 are also got from the 
numerots small islands lying near 
the equator to the north of Fiji, 
the inhabitants of which are far 
less desraded than those of the 
New Hebrides, cannibalism being 
there unknown. These islands— 
the Ellice, Gilbert, and King<mill 
groups—are beyond the limits of 
the Anstralian s:ation, and sre never 
visited by our vessels of war. In 
many of these out-of-the-way places 
are to be found white men of very 
indifferent character living with the 
natives; in fact, as may well be 
supposed, the traders in the South 
Sea Islands are not always of the 
most desirable class of men; and 
in such a remote part of the world 
it is highly necessary that the em- 
blems of lawful authority should 
occasionally be seen, 

The only English official in Fiji 
is the Consul. He lives at Levuka, 
and has no means of getting to 
other parts of the gronp except 
on the occasion cf the visit of a 
man-of-war; and indeed his duties 
in Levuka have of late become so 
multifarious that he is fully em- 
ployed there, and considerable in- 
convenience is experienced during 
his absence. He is not invested 
with any magisterial or judicial 
authority, and, strictly speaking, is 
utterly powerless to maintain order 
among the white residents. But 
the natural good sense of English- 
men on this point has led them to 
regard the Oonsul as the only person 
in a position to exercise control over 
their community, and so far they 
have supported him in his endea- 
vours to promote order and justice, 
as well amongst themselves as in 
their dealings with the natives. It 
has been repeatedly urged that the 
consuls in the South Seas should 
be invested with special powers in 
this: respect, as is tle case in some 
parts of the East; but the recom- 
men‘ation has not been carried 
into effect. The Supreme Court of 
New South Wales has, by Act of 
Parliament, a certain jurisdiction 
over this part of the South Seas; 
but, from the construction of the 


Act, it is virtually a dead letter. 
The technical difficulties in the way 
of carrying out this jurisdiction of 
the Court are so great, that it is 
next to impossible to get a convic- 
tien, even in the clearest case of 
felony; so that, in point of fact, 
her Majesty’s subjects in Western 
Polynesia are practically beyond 
the control of the law. All sorts of 
object'onnb!e characters find their 
way to the South Sea Islands from 
the colonies, and Fiji has.not been 
exempt from them, Such pevple 
svon find out that there is really no 
law that can touch them, and a few 
determined vagabonds can at any 
time set the Consul’s authority at 
defiance, and produce an immense 
deal of mischief amongst the na- 
tives. The only resource for the 
Consul in snch a care is to apply to 
the commander of a man vf-war 
to remove the offenders from the 
group; but it may be months before 
an opportunity occurs to do so. 

The position of the British Con- 
sul, therefore, in Fiji, and other 
places in the South Seas, is a most 
trying one. He finds himseif the 
only person in a position to assume 
authority for the maintenance of 
law and order, and yct is endowed 
with no legal power to deal with 
matters which every day occur 
around him, and with. which he 
must derl. He is looked to by his 
countrymen to redress their griev- 
ances, either with respect to each 
other or the natives; and he is 
compelled frequently to take very 
strong and decided measures for 
the preservation of order, without 
any other support than such as the 
good sense of the more respectable 
part of the community may dictate. - 
He is appealed to by the natives in 
any case where they consider them- 
selves aggrieved by white men; and 
he feels himself bound, from his 
position, to act as the protector of 
the imported native labourers. It 
is evident that such a position re- 
quires the utmost tact and judg- 
ment, with great decision and force 
of character; and it is fortunate 
for the English settlers in Fiji that 
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the occupants of the consular office 
for the last four years have been 
men of this s*‘amp. 

It is quite time that matters 
should be put upon a more satis- 
factory footing in this respect. 
Prob:bly the best course that could 
be adopted would be the appoint- 
ment of a Oonsul-General or Com- 
missioner for Western Pulynesia, 
with special magisterial and judi- 
cial powers; to reside in Fiji— 
being the most important group as 
regards British interests—buot with 
consuls at other places subordinate 
to him, to whom certain of his 
powers might be delegated. The 
Oonsul- General should make the 
round «f all the islands at least 
once a-year in a vessel of war, and 
shonld lave the means of frequently 
visiting all parts of Fiji, a vice- 
consul acting for him in Levuka 
during his absence. 

In our former paper we pointed 
out the very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the Samoa Islands as regards 
their system of government—the 
group being divided into several 
distinct districts, each under the 
control of » superior chief, but these 
all independent and jealous of each 
other. The tribal divisions are less 
distinctly marked in Fiji than in 
Samoa, because in the latter country 
the distinction is a political .one, 
and the nutives were of a more 
peaceable disposition; but in Fiji 
the territorial influence of the 
chiefs has depended entirely upon 
their success in war, and has there- 
fore been continually fluctuating. 
But the obstacles in the way of 
establishing anything like a settled 
government uncer one head are just 
as great here as in Samoa, and the 
only chance of attaining such a 
result would be the establishment 
of a protectorate of some civilised 
power for a limited time, in or- 
der to organise a proper system of 
governinent and a regular code of 
laws. The Fijians have a great 
dread of -falling into the hands of 
the Americaus or the French. They 
dislike the former on account of 
the demands made upon them by 
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the United States, mentioned above ; 
and the French are both feared and 
hated throughout the South Seas 
in consequence of their proceedings 
at Tahiti. This feeling is kept up 
in the minds of the natives of Poly- 
nes'a from the threats constantly 
held out by the French mission- 
aries, of their islands being taken 
possession of by France. But the 
chiefs of Fiji would gladly see the 
English flag ‘hoisted in their land, 
and under that influence it would 
not be difficult to induce them to 
submit to the authority of one 
supreme chief as King of Fiji. 
However indisposed our Govern- 
ment may be to take such a step as 
this, it will certainly be compelled 
ere long to interfere in Fijian af- 
fairs whether it will or no. The 
number of English settlers is rapid- 
ly increasing, and a considerable 
amount of land is passing into their 
hands by purchase. Many small 
isiands have become in this way 
the entire property of individuals, 
as well as exten-ive tracts upon the 
larger ones, and the native inhabit- 
ants have had to remove and find 
a home elsewhere. As vet no diffi- 
culties have occurred in this respect, 
but itis far from improbable that 
the natives may before long be- 
come impatient at seeing their 
Jands falling into the possession of 
foreigners, and at having to move 
from plece to place to find a home 
for themselves. Difficulties and 
complications in respect of titles to 
land are also certain to arise, as was 
the case in New Zealand; and in- 
deed the state of matters in Fiji at 
the present day is by no means 
dissimilar to that in New Zealand 
some thirty years ago. Let us hope 
that the unfortun:te mistakes which 
attended the early settlement of 
that country—the consequences of 
which are felt to this day—will 
serve as a warning in this case; for 
if these fine is'ands are not taken 
possession of in the mean time by 
some other Power, there is little 
doubt that they are destined to 
become, at no very distant period, a 
flourishing English co!ony. 
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Nor always, perhaps not often, 
do men of genius so make the most 
of their powers as to give to the 
world all which it might rightfully 
expect from them. Some leave 
their great undertakings ine »m- 
plete through indolence, others let 
love of a theory hinder their minds’ 
spontaneous workings. In some 
cases bad models impart a false 
direction, which is late, if ever, set 
right; in others, even govd ones 
impair a fine nature’s originality, 
through the very excess of the 
reverence which they inspire. The 
greater the genius, the higher the 
aim; the higher the aim, the greater 
the risk of failure. 
‘¢This low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hu.dred’s soon hit; 


This high man, aiming at a million, 
fisses an unit.” 


Altogether it is a rare thing, far 
rarer than any one would suppose 
beforehand, to see (as we do see in 
the poems named below) very con- 
siderable power employed precisely 
in the way most su‘table to it. Mr. 
Morris’s aim is not the highest aim 
possible to a poet, but it is a very 
legitimate one; and between the 
object which he has in view and 
the resources which he can dispose 
of for its attainment, there exists 
so harmonious a proportion as to 
dispose the minds of a!l bystanders 
to admiration and envy. 

Mr. Morris was born to be a teller 
of the tales of old, and he has not 
despised his vocation. He belongs 
to a brotherhvod dear to all eges 
and to all lands; which owns for 
members the Grevk rhapsodists; 
the singers of King Arthur and his 
knights of Roland and Charlemain ; 
the Eastern reciters of the fortunes 
of Sindbad and Aladdin; and the 
minstrel rehearsers of the exploits 
of Robin Hood, or the sad fate of 


Syr Cauline. To him a story of 
the olden time is dear for its own 
sake; the task he chooses is to set 
it forth in all the grace and beanty 
which are its rightful dowry, not 
to use it as a vehicle for subtle 
analysis of motive, or as an intro< 
duction to philosophical reflections, 
Now it is here that we especially 
admire Mr. Morris’s boldness. He 
has dared to be hinself. He has 
not sought to put off, or conceal, 
his love for the objective, in defer- 
ence to a presume love for the 
subjective on the part of his audi- 
ence. He has sung to satisly the 
promptings of his own mind; and, 
by so doing, has pleased his audi- 
ence as much as he cun have pleased 
himself. The love of hearing a 
story is universal in early life, as 
every nursery can bear witness; 
and most of us show filial respect 
for that. child who “is father to the 
man,” by dutifully imitating him 
whenever we meet that rara avis, ‘a 
thoroughly good story-teller. For, 
alas! one reason why added years 
bring added sorrow is, that we grow 
so terribly fastidions; so intolerant 
of those repetitions, digressions, 
and improbabilities which were so 
smill a trouble to our strong youth- 
ful digestions. Now the primary 
qualification for his task is possessed 
by Mr. Morris in an eminent degree. 
He tells a story »s well as Chaucet 
himself does; and possesses much 
of the straightforwardness and 
simplicity, the fire and the tender- 
ness, of that admirable narrator. 
Doubtless we find many things in 
Chaucer’s writings which do not 
appear in the poems before us. We 
miss his wit and humour; for the 
exhibition of which qualities there 
is no stage provided here. We look 
in vain also for his nice appreciation 
of shades of character; since the 





‘ The Life and Death of Jason: A Poem.’ By William Morris, Bell & Daldy, 
London, ‘The Earthly Paradise: A Poem.’ By William Morris, Ellis, London. 
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personages of ‘Jason’ and of the 
‘Earthly Paradise’ interest us in 
general rather by what they do and 
suffer than by what they are. Well 
too as Mr. Morris Joves nature, an 
unstudied word or line here and 
there of his master (as he affection- 
ately calls Chaucer), breithes a more 
hearty delight in her than many a 
pleasing and more laboured descrip- 
tion by the scholar. But not the 
father of English poetry himself 
can more vividly arouse your inter- 
est fur the creatures of his fancy, 
or succeed better than Mr. Morris 
does in dissolving romance or 
legend in the cracible of a poet- 
brain, to issue it afresh with ‘the 
impress of a master-lhand stamped 
on its clear-cut outline. This gift 
of relating a story well, is, as we 
-have said, a rare gift in these days; 
at least if many of our poets possess 
it, they decline to exert it for our 
profit ; sacrific:ng it perchance to the 
exercise of higher endowments, but 
depriving their hearers of a great 
and innocent pleasure. They reed- 
lessly contract their circle of audi- 
ence; repelling, by avoidable obscu- 
rities and misplaced metaphysics, 
many women and children for whom 
their respectful pity should have 
carefully provided accommodation. 
Mr. Morris kindly takes his stand 
in the market-pla e, and sings his 
sweet song tv all comers, Its 
subject-matter varies, being drawn 
from many ages and many lands: its 
charm remu:ins the same. 

In the two books bef re us classic 
themes preponderate. We open the 
first, ‘ The Life and Death of Jason,’ 
with some wonder at the author’s 
boldness in undert«king so trite a 
theme. We close it owning that 
boldness to have been fully justified 
by the unflagging interest with 
which his treatment of it has inspir- 
ed us. On search for the spell by 
which that interest was excited, 
we find it in the pcet’s faculty of 
throwing himself intv his subject— 
of living in his story. There is not 
atrace in ‘Jason,’ or in the clasric 
stories in the ‘Earthly Paradise,’ 
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of the stiffness, conventionality 
and coldness, with which such 
themes have been often handled 
by the moderns. Avoiding these 
drawbacks, Mr. Morris has con- 
trived to reap all the advantages 
which an antiqne model should 
bestow; the assistance rendered 
to the reader by its familiar out- 
line in fullowing the details of the 
story, and the delightful impression 
preduced on his mind by its grace- 
ful and symmetrical proportions, 
In trath, there is no reason why a 
poet should restrict himself to any 
particular epoch in his chvice of 
a subject. The human heart, to 
which he appeals, its deepest joys 
and saddest sorrows, the mysteries 
of life and death, are the same in 
all ages. Nor,if he elects to seek 
his theme among the lays of other 
times, does it matter Ynuch whether 
the strain he is reviving was first 
heard sung to Jute and harp in 
some castle among northern mists, 
or chanted centuries sooner to the 
lyre beside some marble column in 
sunny Greece. For a legend pre- 
served to us by tlie classic writers 
may have as much of remance in 
it as a medieval tale; nor is there 
likely to be any e-sential difference 
between stories which amused the 
respective childhoods of two so 
nearly-related members of the great 
Aryan family, as the Teuton and 
the Greek. 

The legend of the Argonauts is 
one of the earliest of those tales of 
foreign adventure which were sure 
to divide the interest of a sea-far- 
ing race such as tle Hellenic with 
songs of war and battle. Just as 
the minstrels who in our own land 
sng of Arthur and his Round 
Table, of Lancelot and Guinevere, 
of Tristram and of Iseult, sang also 
the quest for the mystic Sangreal ; 
that far-distant voyage whence Sir 
Gulahad might not return alive; 
that strange tryst between Perci- 
val and his sister, when the ship 
freighted with the dead cones into 
port before the ve-sel which bore 
the living ;--even so did the bards 
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of the Homeric period mingle with 
their songs of Achilles and Hector, 
of Helen and of Andromache, the 
wanderings of Ulysses on his way 
home frum Troy, and the a:lventur- 
ous voyage of Jason and his com- 
rades. Only the search of Jason is 
for no mysterious symbol of heaven- 
ly love, but for a substantial earthly 
prize: no ded maiden goes before 
him in a bark piloted by angels; 
but a living damsel crowns his un- 
dertaking with success, and becomes 
herself the chiefest reward. While 
the northern legend is vague, mys- 
tic, and spir:tual, the southern is 
definite in its outline, beautiful in 
its colouring, but wholly earthly in 
ifs character. With its appexl to 
man’s strong instinctive desire to 
penetrate undiscovered countries 
and brave unknown perils, and with 
its wealth of Strange and romantic 
incidents, who can wonder at its 
popularity in the days of old; or 
at the frequent revivals of that 
popularity in liter times? Never- 
theless we do not possess the tale 
of Jason in such an antique shape 
as that in which “the tale of Troy 
divine” has come down to us, 
Homer does but mention the Ar- 
gonuuts,* though in such a way as 
to show how familiar their story 
was to his hearers. Pindar gives 
us a brilliant sketch of Jason’s early 
career in his fourth Pythian Ode, 
Ovid paints to us Medea’s struggle 
with her passion, and Jason’s ad- 
ventures at Colchis. His acts at 
Lemnos form the subject of a pa- 
thetic episode in the ‘ Thebaid’ of 
Statins; while his after desertion 
of Medea gives rise to the most 
tragic of the dramas of Enripides. 
But the only classical poem now 
extant which undertakes to narrate 
the whole of Jason’s exploits, is the 
‘ Argonautica’ of Apollonius Rho- 
dius;t a late Alexandrian writer, 
who while diligently endeavouring 


to manufacture out of them an epic 
after the pattern of Homer, only 
succeeded in producing what is 
probably the dullest poem in exist- 
ence. Nor, even in abler hands, 
would the Argonsutic expedition 
have readily lent itself to the high 
purpose of the epic. Its leader is 
too weak a form to bear the weight 
which an Achilles or a Ulysses sup- 
ports, Jason has plenty of courage, 
but his greatest exploits are per- 
formed by another’s aid; and the 
most indulgent estimute of the 
amount of morality essential in a 
hero, must condemn his after treat- 
ment of the woman to whom he 
owés his success. But his story forms 
a charming romance; with its fire- 
breathing bulls, its magic spells, its 
watchful dragon, and its beautiful 
princess. And it is precis-ly this 
romantic character of the legend of 
Jason which Mr. Morris brings out 
so well; rehearsing it to vs much 
as might Chancer, were he living 
now; having learned (as he would 
have done) not to identify the Hel- 
lenic chieftains with the dukes and 
knights of his own day, but having 
not forgotten (as did too many who 
came after him) that the differences 
between man and man are transi- 
tory and superficial, their points of 
resemblance deep-seated and eter- 
nal. 

‘The Life and Death of Jason’ 
begins with its hero’s boyhood, 
when he is sent away by his father. 
ison, from the jealous vigiiance of 
his usurping uncle, Pelias, and 
brought up in the good greenwood 
by Chiron, the mighty Centaur. 
When the boy has grown to man’s 
estate, Jono herself appe»rs to him, 
and bids him return home to claim 
his heritage and execute her wrath 
upon his unele. As Jason goes to do 
her will she bears him through a 
swollen torrent, which carries away 
one of his sandals, and Pelias trem- 





* Odyssey, book xii. 
+ The ‘ Argonauticon’ of his Roman imitator, Valerius Flaccus, is less tedious ; 
perhaps chiefly because it breaks off at the commencement of Jason’s homeward 
voyage. 
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bles to behold the “ half-shod man,” 
against whom an oracle bad warned 
him. The youth confronts him be- 
fore the assembled people, and 
boldly claims his inheritance. Peli- 
as promis's to yield it to him, but 
bids him first avenge his slwughter- 
ed kinsman, Phryxus, and win back 
the gulden fleece of the ram which 
bore him to distant Colchis. Ja-on 
ugdertakes the enterprise, and Pe- 
lias feels safe once more as he 
reckons up the perils of the voyage. 
The young heroes of Greece gather 
round Jason to share them; some 
of them, such as Hercules, destined 
to do yet greater deeds in the after 
time; others doomed to perish in 
the expedition, and to be remem- 
bered by their share in it alone, 
The good ship ‘Argo is built and 
manned: Jason pours the parting 
libation and sets sail. They pass 
Lemnos without landing there: Mr. 
Morris thus wisely omitting the 
episode of Hypsipyle, which, dis- 
graceful to his hero in a moral 
point of view,* is objectionable on 
artistic grounds, as a hindrance to 
the main action of the poem; but 
he depicts at full length Hylas 
stolen by the water-nymphs, sing- 
ing sweetly as in northern legend ; 
and Phineus freed from the Har- 
pies by the winged sons of Boreas. 
Auguries of coming i!l are put into 
the month of the evil monsters be- 
fore they relinquish their prey. 
The last uf them cries out— 


“Fare ye well, Jason, still unsatisfied, 

Still seeking for a better thing than best, 
A fairer thing than fairest, without rest ; 
Good speed, O traitor, who shall think to 


we 
oe ie and white, and find thy royai 
e 
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Dripping with blood, and burning up with 
e: 


r 
Good hap to him who henceforth ne’er shall 
tire 
In seeking good that ever flies his hand 
Till he lies buried in an alieu land.” 
—Book v. 


The good ship speeds onward on 
its course until— 
“The day 

When the dove dipt her wing 

And the oars won their way 
Where the narrowing Svmplegades whit- 

ened the Straits of Propontis with 

spray.” 

—Swinevrne’s Atalinta. 


And so safely reaches its goal, Aa. 
We extract the description of the 
palace of King Metes :— e 


- bis a made the mighty roof to 
old, 

The one was silver and the next was gold, 

All down the hall ; the roof, of some strange 
wood 

Bronght over sea, was dyed as red as 
blood, 

Set thick with silver flowers, and delight 

Of interwining figures wronght aright, 

With richest webs the marble walls were 
hung, 

Picturing sweet stories by the poets sung 

From ancient days, se that no wall seemed 
there, 

But rather forests black and meadows fair, 

And streets of well-built towns, with tum- 
bling seas 

About their marble wharves and palaces ; 

And a crags and mountainsy and all 
tro 

By changing feet of giant, nymph and god, 

omens warrior and slim-ankled 
maid. 


“—, a, moreover, of the place was 

ai 

With coloured stones, wrought like a 
flowery mead ; 

And ready to the hand for every need, 

Midmost the hall, two fair streams trickled 
down 

O’er wondrous gem-like pebbles, green 
and brown, 





* To this Jason mainly owes his doom (to writhe beneath the demon’s scourge) 


in the ‘ Divina Commedia’ :— 


“°Tis Jason, whose brave heart and thoughtful head 
The Colchians of their fleecy prize deprived. 

By Lemnos’ isl his onward sail he eped, 

When the bold females of unpitying breast 

Had sent their males to mingle with the dead. 
There he with signs and converse courtly drest 
Did the fond girl Hypsipyle beguile, 

Whose own deceit had erst beguiled the rest. 
Pregnant, forlorn, he left her on that isle. 

Such crime condemns him to such harm, the woes 
Of wronged Medea venging aye the while.” 


—Dayman's Dinte. 
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Betwixt smooth banks of marble, and 
therein 
Bright-coloured fish shone through the 
water thin.” 
—Book vi. 


In this splendid hall, Medea, the 
daughter of etes, first sees Jason. 
Here Mr. Morris is on the ground 
which Ovid occupied long ago in 
the seventh book of jis ‘ Metamor- 
hoses.’ With excellent judgment 
e takes care to be concise where 
the Roman poet is diffuse, and dif- 
fuse where he is concise. Medea’s 
conflict between love and duty, 
which even in the dull pages of 
Apollonius Rhodius was thought 
worthy by Virgil of imitation, and 
which, expressed by Ovid’s brilliant 
point and antithesis, delighted the 
daughter of Augustus and her la- 
dies, finds no place here.* Medea 
comes, sees, and is conquered. No 
sooner has she heard Jason’s chiv- 
alrous resolve to win the fleece or 
die, than she goes forth to concoct 
the magic potion which is‘to bear 
him scathless through his perilous 
enterprise :— 
‘*¢ But, when all hushed and still the pal- 
ace grew, 
She put her gold robes off, and on her drew 
A dusky gown, . har 


And swiftly stept into a little boat, 

And, pushing off from shore, began to 
float 

Adown the stream, and with her tender 
hands 

And half-bared arms, the wonder of all 
lands, 

Rowed strongly through the starlit gusty 
right, 

As though she knew the watery way 
aright. 


‘So, from the city being gone apace, 
Turning the boat’s head, did-she near a 


apace 
Where, by the water’s edge, a thick yew- 
yood 


woo 
Made a black blot on the dim gleaming 
fluod : 


Then by the river’s side she tremblingly 


Undid the bands that bound her yellow 
hair 

And let it float about her, and made bare 

Her shoulder and right ar.n, and, kneel- 
ing down, 

Drew off her shoes, and girded up her 
gown 


’ 
._Aad in the river washed her silver feet 


And trembling hands, aud then turned 
round to meet 
The yew-wood’s darkness, gross and pal- 


pable.” 
—Book vii. . 


There she gathers her berbs and 
performs her incantations; then, 
returning home, avows her love to 
Jason, and bids him anvint himself 
with the magic liquid which she 
has stored for him in a crystal phial. 
Next day the lists are set, and the 
king and his nobles assembled. 
Jason steps boldly forward: made 
fireproof by the ointment, he yokes 
the monsters, unhurt by the flames 
they vem't forth; then plonghs the 
allotted ground, and completes his 
weird tillage by sowing it with the 
dragon’s teeth, The ghastly har- 
vest which at once springs up is 
strikingly described :— 


‘He heard from ‘neath tlhe earth a mut- 
tered sound 

That grew and grew, till all that piece of 
ground 

Swelled into little hillocks, like as where 

A stricken field was foughten, but that 
there 

Quiet the heroes’ bones lie underneath 

The quivering grasses and the dusky 


eat 
But now these heaps the labouring earth 
upthrew 
About Mars’ acre; ever greater grew, 
And still increased the noise, till none 
could hear 
Ilis fe low speak, and paleness and great 


ear 
Fell upon all; and Jason only stood 
As stands the stout oak in the poplar wood 
When winds are blowing. 
Then he saw the mounds 
Burstén asunder, and the muttered sounds 
Changed into loud strange shouts and 
warlike clang, 
As with freed feet at last the earth-born 
sprang 





i .* Medea’s 


‘* Video meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor "— 


is oftener quoted than almost any other line in the classics. It would be well if 
no one ever quoted it without distinctly remembering the occasion and the 
speaker, 
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On to the tumbling earth, and the sun- 
light 

Shone on bright arms clean ready for the 
fight.” 


Jason stands irresolute for a mo- 
ment. Then he throws. Medea’s 
ball amongst them; and the earth- 
born warriors destroy one another. 
The golden fleece is now his by 
right; bnt Medea, well knowing 
her father’s intention to keep it at 
any cost, steals the keys of the 
sanctuary where it lies, charms its 
guardian dragon to sleep, and makes 
good her flight with Jason and the 
much-desired treasure. Her brother, 
who tries tu stop them, is slain in 
fair fight; snd to avoid the ships 
of etes, which bar the direct way 
home, Argo’s course is directed 
northward. The fngitives strike 
up a great river (the Danube); 
convey their ship on wheels over 
the frozen ground to ancther (the 
Rhine) which flows towards the 
north; pass a weary winter hutted 
in the snews, and resume their 
voyage in spring. The two books 
which describe this portion of the 
expedition furm the only part of 
Mr. Morris’s poem which we wish 
to see abridved. Onur objection to 
them is twofold. First, that any 
mere narration of a journey, how- 
ever interesting in itself, falls flat 


on the ear after so much stirring: 


incident, as Jason's high adventnre 
at Colchis.* Secondly, that Mr. 
Morris’s way of conceiving that 
journey is somewhat two realistic 
for the rest of the poem. We have 
trodden fuairy-land too long with 
him to require at his hands a mi- 
nute and probable account of how 
Argo won back her way to the 
Mediterranean Sea. A few vague 
lines telling that she reached it by 
passages never tried befure, and 
by the help of a favouring deity, 
would have s:tisfied us perfectly. 
Our interest revives when the 
ship, having passed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, reaches the coast of 


Italy. There the meeting between 
Medea and her aunt Oirce, who is 
to purify her from the stain she has 
contracted as the occasion of her 
brether’s death, is well imagined. 
The prototype of Ariosto’s Alcina 
and of Spenser’s Acas‘a, the remorse- 
less enchantress Circe, feels a gush 
of unwonted pity as she beholds 
the younger sorceress who has sub- 
mitted to wear the chain of hu- 
man love; well knowing that she 
is henceforth vulnerable, avd past 
the power of any spells, however 
mighty, to save from anguish and 
despair. Further on, still following 
in the track of Ulysses, we have 
the same mingling of a new, deeper 
feeling, with the forms familiar to 
us in ancient story. Orpheus con- 
tends with the Sirens in song, and 
comes off victorions. They sing 
the charms of death: he the de- 
lights of life; and his lofty and 
hopeful strains keep all the ship's 
crew, but one, safe from the allure- 
ments of the .deadly charmers. 
There is a pretty description of the 
garden of the Hesperides in the 
same book, theugh surely Mr. Mor- 
ris has not placed it sufficiently far 
west :-— 


“On grassy slopes the twining vine- 
boughs grew, 

And hoary olives ’twixt far mountains 
blue 

And many-coloured flowers, like as a 
cloud 

The rugged southern cliffs did softly 
shroud ; 

And many a green-necked bird sung to 
his mate 

Within the slim-leaved, thorny pome- 
granate, 

That flung its unstrung rubies on the 


grass, 
And slowly o’er the place the wind did 
ass 
ality with many odours that it bore 
From thymy hills down to the sea-beat 
shore 
Because no flower there is, that all the 


year, 

From spring to autumn, beareth other- 
where, f 

But there it flourished ; nor the fruit alone 





* Those few persons who have read through the return of the Argonauts in the 
fourth book of Apollonius Rhodius, will, however, share our gratitude to Mr. 
Morris for diversifying its incidents so well. 
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From ‘’twixt the green leaves and the 
boughs outshone, 
For there each tree was ever flowering. 


i. 4 . And midmost there 
Grew a green tree, whose smooth grey 
boughs did bear 
Such fruit as never man elsewhere had 


seen, 
For ’twixt the sunlight and the shadow 

green 
Shone out fair apples of red gleaming gold. 
Moreover round che tree, in many a fold, 
Lay coiled a dragon, glittering little less 
Than that which his eternal watchfulness 
Was set to guard ; nor yet was he alone, 
For from the daisied grass about him 


shone ; 
Gold raiment wrapping round two damsels 
air.” —Book xiv. 


And now the voyage draws near 
its end. The travellers pass Oape 
Malea, and turn their ship’s head 
to Thessaly. But no father wel- 
comes Jason’s return home. son 
has been slain by Pelias, encour- 
aged to this cruel deed by a false 
report of the destruction of the Ar- 
gonauts. The old man’s blood cries 
for vengeance, But it is not his 
son who exacts it. It is Medea 
who undertakes to slay Pelias, 
without any risk to her lover. She 
shows herself to the king’s three 
daughters as an aged wrinkled 
crone; and then amazes them by 
transforming herself back to her 
own shape -— 


‘¢Then had the sun set, and the whiten- 
ing moon 

Shone o’er the gardens where the brown 
bird’s tune 

Was meng through the roses red and 
white, 


J . 
And sweeter smelt the sweet flowers with 
the night ; 
But to the chamber where they lay alone 
The wise Medea, up the fuint grey stone 
Two rose-trees climbed, along a trellis led, 
And with their wealth of blossoms white 
and red 
Another garden of the window made. 


‘¢ So now the royal sisters, sore afraid, 
Each with a taper in her trembling hand, 
Before the futeful chamber-door did stand. 


And by the window-side asleep they saw 

The Colchian woman, white without a flaw 

From head to heel; her round arms by 
her side, 

Iler fair face flushed with sweet thoughts, 
asa bride 


Who waits the coming of some well-loved 


man. 
Softly she breathed, the while the moon- 
light ran 
In silver ripples o’er her hair of gold.” 
—Bovok xv, 


The princesses are lost in wonder. 
They implore this possessor of the 
secret of perpetual youth to employ 
it for their father’s benefit, and 
promise their own obedience to her 
directions. Medea prepares her 
magic caldron, slays an aged ram 
before them, and transforms it by 
her potent herbs into a lamb. She 
prvumises to prepare the like caldron 
for Pelias, The daughters, piously 
impious, slay their futher; but 
when they bear their ghastly bur- 
den to the feet of the triumphant 
sorceress, she only lights the beacon 
which is the signal for Jason to ap- 
preach, and suffers the caldron to 
steam on without revivifying herb 
or charm :— 


“But fair Alcestis, grovelling on the 
ground, 

And crying out, cast both her arms around 

Medea’s knees, and panting, and half dead, 

Poured forth wild words, nor knew the 
words she said. 

While the two others, mad with their 
despair, 

Ran vening through the pillars here and 
there, ; 

Nor intel indeed what thing had come on 
them, 

For now, at last, fair Argo’s plunging 
stem 

Medea saw in the still gathering light, 

And round about her the sea beaten white 

With steady oars; then she looked down, 
and said :— 

‘What! att thou praying for the newly 
dead, 

For him who yesterday beheld the sun? 

And dost thou think that I am such an one 

That what the gods have unmade I can 
make ? 

Lo! with the dead shall Pelias awake, 

And see such things as dead men’s eyes 
may see,’ ” —Book xvi. 


The ship sails in; the wretched 
sisters are left to their despair; and 
Jason takes triumphant possession 
of the vacant throne, while Medea 
shares the honours she has won 
for her husband. 

This is the secoud grand climax 
of Jason’s story; but Mr. Morris 
does not end it here. He raises 


[July | 
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the curtain once more (after an in- 
terval of ten years) to recite its 
tragic conclusion. He might per- 
haps have done somewhat more 
than he has done to bridge over 
the intervening chasm; to account 
for Jason’s departure from his 
Thessalian kingdom and appear- 
ance in a dependent position at 
Oorinth; and to prepare us for that 
dying out of his love for Medea 
which brings about the final catas- 
trophe. But the catastrophe itself 
is well told. With many subtle, 
delicite touches, Mr. Morris paints 
to us how Jaxon is attracted by the 
youtiiful charms, the shy, clinging 
dependence of the fair young Glance, 
daughter of Creon, King of Corinth. 
Her father desires the renowned hero 
for. his son-in-law, and poisons his 
mind against the foreign witch, 
Medea. And now at last retribution 
comes upon the Colchian for her be- 
trayed futher, her slain brother, and 
for the fate of the miserab'e daugh- 
ters of Pelias. But it, befalls her 
from a most unbefitting hand; from 
the man to whom she could say with 
the utmost truth, “I did it all to 
pleasure thee ;” the man to secure 
whose safety she incurred all this 
guilt. Jason begins to feel dimly 
that “men love not poisons though 
they poisons need,” as he gazes on 
Medea’s innocent rival. As his love 
for Glauce incre ses, he dwells on 
the supernatural powers wielded by 
his wife with a growing sense of 
estrangement from her. Modern 
literature has often painted the in- 
compatibility of the fatal gifts of 
genius in a woman with domestic 
happiness. Such a woman in our 
own time has assured us, from the 
depths of her own experience, that 


“Bought ajone by gifts beyond all 


price, ' 
The trusting heart’s repose, the paradise 
Of home and all its loves, does Fate allow 
The crown of glory toa woman’s brow.” 


The splendour of Medea’s exploits, 
which dims the brightness of her 
husband’s, is due not alone to her 
superior wisdom, but to the unhal- 


lowed fires of sorceries and magic 
rites. Jason begins to tremble be- 
fore the eyes which have seen things 
unlawful to behold ; to hear in the 
softest tones of Medea the voice 
which has stirred the shades below. 
At last he flings away every rem- 
nant of gratitude and faith, and 
writes her the fatal letter :— 


« Depart a and take great heaps 
oO 


For never more thy body will I fold 
Within these arms. Let gods wed god- 


esses. 
And sea-folk’ wed the women of the sens, 
And men wed women; but thee, who can 


we 
And dwell with thee without consuming 


dread, * 
O wise kin of the dreadful sorceress !”? 
—Book xvii. 


Then Medea girds herself, and 
once more gves forth to her incan- 
tations. As she crept from her 
father’s palace to win safety and 
victory for Jason, so she creeps forth 
again on a very different errand. 
She goes forth weeping; weeping 
she returns home; and she bears 
back with her another phial, which 
this time contains not life but death. 
With its conten's she anoints the 
robe which she sends to her rival to 
wear on her marriage-day ; so when 
Jason comes to claiin his fair bride, 
the fires burst forth and leave him 
nothing to embrace but a grey heap 
of ashes. Meantime Medea has com- 
pleted her vengeance by slaying her 
two children, and departed ; leaving 
Jason to his unavailing lamentations, 
which only cease when the timber 
which falls from the d:caying Argo 
upon the sleeper below ends his sor- 
row and his life together. 

It is in this his iast book that Mr. 
Morris encounters his most danger- 
ous rival, No Greek scholar can 
avoid comparing it with the conclud- 
ing portion of Euripides’s master- 


A piece; nor can he accept Mr. Mor- 


ris’s pathos, however beautifully ex- 
pressed, as an adequate exchange for 
the Greek tragedian’s marvellous 
delineation of conflicting passions. 
The Medea of Euripides (though not 
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changed, like Seneca’s Medea, from 
a woman to a fury) is goaded almost 
to mad jess by the sense of her in- 
tolerable wrong. Her strong mater- 
nal love does battle long, and at 
times successfully, with ber wrath; 
but it is vanquished by it at last, af- 


‘ter struggle: frightful to witness. Her 


apparent calm is deceitful as the re- 
pose of a voleano. Her rage, when 
let loo-e at last, is that same volcano 
in action, bursting forth in tremen- 
dous conflagration, to scatter dvstruc- 
tion on every side. Mr. Morris's 
conception of Medea is throughout 
gentler than that of the ancients. 
And even here, in this crisis of her 
fate, she speaks more in sorrow than 
in anger; so thatit is hard to believe 
in the transition from such words as 
these of hers to such deeds as those 
which follow them :— 


‘¢Q woman, whose young beauty has so 
cursed 

My hapless life, at least I save thee this— 

The slow descent to misery from bliss. 


Ah! ifthy death alone could end it all! 


« - pene I behold you when leaves 
all 

In some sad evening of the antumn-tide ? 

Or shall I have you sitting by my side 

Amidst the feast, so that folks stare and 
say, 

‘Sure the grey wolf has seen the queen 
to-day ? 

What! when I kneel in temples of the 


gods, 

Must I bethink me of the upturned sods, 

And hear a voice say: ‘Mother, wilt thou 
come 

And see us resting in our new-made 


ome, 

Since = wert used to make us lie full 
soft, 

omens our pillows many a time and 
oft 


O mother, now no dainty food we need, 

Whereof thou once wert wont to have such 
heed, 

O mother, now we need no gown of gold, 

Nor in the winter time do we grow cold; 

Thy hands would bathe us when we were 
thine own, 

Now doth the rain wash every shining 
bone. 

No pedagogue we need, for surely heaven 

Lies spread above us, with the planets 


seven, 
To teach us all its lore.’ 

Ah! day by day 
Would I have hearkened all the folk would 


say. 


Ah F a the sweet be ginning of your 
nys 
Would I have garnered every word of 


praise ; 

‘What fearless backers of the untamed 
steed, 

What matchless spears, what loyal frier.ds 
at need, 

What noble hearts, how bountiful and 


ree 
How like their father on -the troublous 
sea.’ 


‘*O sons, with what sweet counsels and 
what tears 

bags I have hearkened to the hopes and 
ears 

Of your first loves; what rapture had it 
been 

Your dear returning footsteps to have 
seen 

Amidst the happy warriors of the land! 

But now—but now—this is a little hand 

‘Too often kissed since love did first begin 

To win such curses as it yet shall win, 

When after all bad deeds there comes a 
worse ; 

Praise to the gods! ye know not how to 
curse. 

O children, that I would have died to save, 

How fair a life of pleasure might ye have, 

But for your mother !—nay, for thee, for 
thee, 

For thee who mightst have lived so hap- 


puy ; 

For thee, O traitor! who didst bring 
them here 

Into this eruel world, this lovely bier 


Of youth and love, and joy and yt mea 
That unforeseeing happy fools still bless.” 


Thongh not in full accordance 
with the character of the Medea of 
tragedy, this speech cannot fail to 
be read with admiration and pleas- 
ure. Nothing can be more tonch- 
ing than its regretful, though una- 
vailing tenderness, and its tone of 
profound disappointment with life— 
a disappointment to which death 
itself seems a boon rather than a 
punishment. 

In concluding this brief survey 
of the first of Mr. Morris’s two 
poems, we need scarcely remark 
how inadequate are the extracts 
which we have made from it to re- 
*present its full value. Of its prin- 
cipal excellence they can give but 
a very faint idea,—we mean the 
skill with which its author tells 
his story, and keeps his hearers’ 
attention from flagging—a skill 
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especially apparent when we com- 
pare the poem before us with its 
Alexandrian prototype; or, again, 
when we consider the great diffi- 
culty of making so old a theme as 
the story of Jason, once more, as is 
done here, a source of fresh and 
living interest. To the attainment 
of this result Mr. Morris farther con- 
tributes by a Homeric minute-° 
ness of details, and by elaborat- 
ing each particular circumstance 
so as to give it its full picturesque 
effect. Another point of which 
we approve is the way in which 
Mr. Morris, both here and in the 
‘Earthly Paradise,’ deals with an- 
cient legend. He softens down 
its more repulsive features — wit- 
ness the difference between his and 
Pindar’s account of the cause of 
Ino’s hatred to Phryxus, and his 
altered version of the death of 
Medea’s brother — but he has im- 
bibed fully the spirit of his story. 
He neither moralises upon it, nor 
imports into it modern notions; 
but, having first got his own mind 
deeply penetrated .by a sense of its 
marvels and its beauty, he repro- 
duces them for us in a series of 
charming pictures. Still pool and 
quiet woodland; the rose-gardens 
of mortals and the bowers of god- 
desses; moonlit scenes of vague 
mystery and terror; Juno appear- 
ing in her awful beauty to the 
youth who bends reverently before 
her; Medea and Glauce in their 
earthlier loveliness; the ship with 
its hero-crew threading channels 
before unfurrowed; temple and 
palace, strife and feast —urfold 
themselves here before us like an 
arras rich with goodly hues and 
figures from some loom of the im- 
mortals. 

When we turn from these fair 
shapes to survey Mr. Morris’s latest 
work, the ‘ Earthly Paradise’ amply 
fulfils the expectations raised by its 
predecessor. The same gifts ap- 
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pear in it as in the earlier poem, 
and they are used with even greater 
skill. We note with pleasure the 
almost total absence from this book 
of one or two mannerisms which 
vexed us in‘ The Life and Death 
of Jason.’ In that poem there is 
somewhat of affectation in the over- 
frequent repetition of certain fa- 
vourite phrases and adjectives—e. g., 
“ slim,” “ white,” “ wan,” “ thin.”’ 
But our ear brings us in no such 
report concerning the ‘Earthly Pa- 
radise.’ Nor do we find in it in- 
stances of so slipshod a style as the 
following couplet from the eighth 
book of the ‘ Jason’ :— 


“Shalt have gifts too, whatso thy soul 
may wish 
From out our eel that has escaped the 
fish.” 
(Wehave heard of mariners swal- 
lowed by sharks: of boats never.) 
There is still room to caution Mr. 
Morris not to let that easy style 
which is one of his greatest charms 
degenerate into slovenliness; but 
the carelessnesses of the ‘ Earthly 
Paradise’ are in general, more ap- 
parent than real, and answer the 
good purpose of making you give 
credence to the narrative which is 
rehearsed to you, as it seems, with 
so little art. 

It is probable, from its design 
irrespective of its execution, that 
the ‘Earthly Paradise’ will have as 
many more readers than ‘ Jason,”* as 
the ‘Canterbury Tales’ have than 
‘Troilus. and Cressida.’ Its short 
stories will attract those who dis- 
like commencing a long poem; and 
its intermixture of romance with 
classic legend will appeal to a larger 
audience. 

The structure of the book is 
simple. It consists of a prologue, 
followed by twelve tales, alternately 
from antique and medieval sources, 
kept asunder by a few graceful 
verses to mark the time and place 
of their narration. The prologue is, 





*For this reason, amongst others, we 


have given much of our space to the 


earlier poem. Nor do we at all doubt the gratitude of such hesitating readers as 
may be emboldened by our recommendation to peruse it. 
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in our judgment, too long. Near 
three thousand lines recite how, in 
a time of’ pestilence in Norway, 
certain bold adventurers set sail 
to discover the earthly paradise 
and the fount of perpetual youth ; 
how they met with first one bitter 
disappointment and then another, 
till after long years the remnant of 
the band reached an isle peopled 
by a colony from Greece; and how, 
received there hospitably, they laid 
their vain hopes aside and acqui- 
esced in the common lot of man,— 


“A checkered day of sunshine and of 
showers, 

Fading to twilight and dark night at 
last.” 


Twice a-month their hosts (who, 
in their isolation, have preserved 
their ancient language and beliefs) 
entertain and tell them the legends 
of their old home, receiving gladly 
in exchange from them the romances 
of medieval Europe. This meeting 
of the sons of Greece and Norway 
is well imagined; but the concep- 
tion is worked out too diffusely, so 
as to tempt all but very conscien- 
tious people to skip the prologue, 
in their impatience for the more 
tempting things beyond. More- 
over, such a history as this, of 
vain endeavour and hopeless fail- 
ure, is too sombre an introduction 
for the tales which follow. For 
their character also is frequently sad 
and always serious; and therefore, 
by the rule which made, Boccaccio 
give the gloomiest of backgrounds 
(a plague-stricken city) to his merry 
group of story-tellers, should have 
stood out in relief from gayer col- 
ours. The father of English poetry 
introduces the woes of Arcite, of 
Grisilde, and of his young martyr’s 
mother (interspersed though they 
be with comedy and broad farce), by 
avery cheerful prologue. We can 
afford to raise these objections to 
Mr. Morris’s opening, because his 
plan seems to us to present no 
other defect. The twelve stories 
which follow are alike well chosen 
and well told, while the music of 
the poem is well varied by the three 


different measures which are em- 
ployed with equal mastery over each. 
The first tale is that of “ Atalanta’s 
Race”—in the seven-line metre so 
dear to Chaucer. How well it suits 
Mr. Morris will appear by the fol- 
lowing stanzas, descriptive of the 
defeat of one of the swift-footed 
maiden’s hapless lovers in the fatal 
race with her :— 
‘** But when the people saw how close they 


rap 
When half-way to the starting-point they 


were, 

A 7 of joy broke forth, whereat the man 

Headed the white-foot runner, and drew 
near 

Unto the very end of all his fear; 

And scarce his straining feet the ground 
could feel, 

And = unhoped for o’er the heart ’gan 
steal. 


‘“* But ’midst the loud victorious shouts he 
heard 

Her footsteps drawing nearer, and the 
sound 

Of fiuttering raiment, and thereat afeared, 

His flushed and eager face he turned 


around, 
And even then he felt her past him bound, 
7 as the wind, but scarcely saw her 
there ° 
Till on the goal she laid her fingers fair. 


se — * tas she breathing lixe a little 
chi 

Amid some warlike clamour laid —~ . 

For no victorious joy her red lips smi ed, 

Her cheek its wonted freshness did but 


eep; 
No glance lit up her clear grey eyes and 


ecp, 
Though some divine thought softened all 
her face, 
As once more rang the trumpet through 
the place. 


‘* But her late foe stopped short amidst his 
course, 

One moment gazed upon her piteously, 

Then with a groan his lingering feet did 
force 

To leave the spot whence he her eyes 
could see ; 

And, changed like one who knows his 
time must be 

But short and bitter, without any word, 

He knelt before the bearer of the sword. 


ns hn he rose up the gleaming deadly 
lade, 
Bared of its flowers, and through the 
crowded place 

Was silence now, and midst of it the maid 
Went by the poor wretch at a gentle pace, 
And he to hers upturned his sad white face ; 
Nor did his eyes behold another sight, 
Ere on his soul there fell eternal night.” 
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What a series of pictures these 
stanzas paint for us!—the eager 
runners, the triumphant maiden, 
the victim in his silent despair ! 
The third and fourth stanzas are 
especially good, and so is the fifth 
line of the fifth stanza. Further 
on there is a striking description, 
which we wish we had room to 
quote, of Milanion’s watch before 
the shrine of Venus, and of the 
goddess’s apparition to him with 
the golden apples; helped by which 
he conquers the hitherto invincible 
Atalanta. Mr. Morris is especially 
successful when he depicts the 
appearances to men of the immor- 
tals. He suffuses them with a 
golden light, and surrounds them 
with an ambrosial breath, through 
which they strike the beholder as 
something unspeakably fair and 
divine. 

The next classic story is “The 
Doom of King Acrisius.” His 
daughter, the hapless Danie, with 
the infant Perseus in her arms, ex- 
posed in her frail barque to the 
mercy of the waves, forms a com- 
panion picture to Chaucer’s pathetic 
Man of Lawes tale- We miss 
indeed the saintly glory which en- 
circles the head of Custance with a 
halo of pale light; but it is an 
equally touching representation of 
that sorest of human woes, ‘the 
mother who clasps to her breast the 
infant which she cannot save. 


Keicet 5, tréxvov, & didos, 
pacrois parépos audi cas A 
vexpods Umd xGovi ody vexpg 7’.* 


The after-adventures of Perseus, so 
familiar to us in Ovid’s ‘Meta- 
morphoses,’ the slain Gorgon, the 
rescue of Andromeda from the sea- 
monster, and the enemies of her 
deliverer turned to stone before the 
dead eyes of Medusa, are narrated 
with great spirit. A new feeling 
of tenderness is infused into the 
well-known story. Perseus bends 
before the maiden, ere he uvbinds 
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her from the rock, with the courtesy 
of Ruggiero releasing Angelica from 
the like peril in the ‘Orlando Furi- 
oso.’ The hand which softened the 
features of the awful sorceress in 
Medea, smoothes even the snaky 
locks of Medusa till pity overpowers 
our horror. These are the vigorous 
and deeply-pathetic lines in which 
the victim of avenging Pallas be- 
wails her fate, and implores the 
death which an unseen hand is 
drawing near to give her :— 


‘“* Now cave-pierced rocks there rose up 
everywhere, 

And — old trees, of leaves and fruit 

are ; ; 

_ midst this wretchedness a mighty 
rall 

Whose ‘great stones made a black and 
shining wall ; 

The doors were epee thence came acry 

Of one in anguish wailing bitterly. 


She moaned aloud, and shrieked in her 
despair, 

Because the golden tresses of her hair 

Were moved by writhing snakes from side 
to side, 

That in_their writhing oftentimes would 
glide 

On to her breast, or shuddering shoulders 
white. 


Then on her breast her head sank as she 


said, 
‘O ye, be merciful, and strike me dead ! 
How many an one cries unto you to live, 
Which gift ye find no little thing to give; 
O give it now to such, and unto me 
That other gift from which all people flee! 
O was it not enough to take away 
The flowery meadows and the light of day ? 
Or not enoug!: to take away from me 
The once-loved faces that I used to see; 
To take away sweet sounds and melodies, 
The song of birds, the rustle of the trees ; 
To make the prattle of the children cease, 
And wrap my soul in shadowy hollow 
peuce, 
Devoid of longing? Ah, no; not for me! 
For those who die your friends this rest 
shall be. 
For meno rest from shame and sore distress, 
For me no moment of forgetfulness ; 
For me a soul thst still might love and 
hate 
Shut in this fearful land and desolate, 
Changed by mine eyes to horror and to 
stone. 





* “Thou, my child, my love, sha't rest, 
Clasping close thy mother’s breast, 
Beneath the earth in death to a dead bosom pressed.” 


—Evr , And. 
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And yet, and yet, thee will I pray unto, 

Thou dweller in the varying halls of blue, 

Fathoms beneath the treacherous bridge 
of lands. 

Call now to mind that day upon the sands. 


How many things thou ‘promisedst me 
then ! 
Who among st the daughters of great men 
H 


—— be like me ? What sweet and happy 

ife ! 

What peace, if all the world should be at 
strife, 


Thou promisedst me-then! Lay all aside, 

And give unto the great earth-shaker’s 
bride 

That which the wretch shut up in prison 
drear, 

Deprived of all, yet ceases not to fear.” 


These lines are a good example of 
the way in which modern feeling 
may pervade and adorn ancient 
legend; and though a Medusa 
Dolorosa is somewhat at variance 
with our old ideas, yet it must be 
confessed that they are a fair infer- 
ence from her story. The tale con- 
cludes with the death of Acrisius at 
his unwitting grandson’s hand: one 
of the many classic illustrations of 
the favourite doctrine of antiquity, 
that “no man can be more wise 
than destiny ;” or, as Schiller puts it, 


‘“‘Wer sich vermiszt es kliglich zu wenden, 
Der musz es selber erbauend vollenden.” 


The same lesson is taught in this 
volume by “The Son of Oresus,” 
from Herodotus; and by ‘The 
Man born to be King,” a charming 
romance which we do not remem- 
ber to have heard before. 

It is as follows:—An astrologer 
warns a king of the olden times 
that his successor will be a man of 
mean birth. A dream reveals to 
him his destined heir in a. wood- 
man’s new-born infant. <A trasty 
squire casts the child into the river 
at his sovereign’s command; who 
rides home satisfied, and half for- 
gets the matter. But fourteen years 
later, as he flies his falcon near the 
same spot, he discovers, in a miller’s 
adopted son, his victim rescued 
from the water. The king conceals 
his surprise, and sends the same 
squire next morning to try to do his 
work better. The squire pretends 


to engage the lad in the king’s ser- 
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vice; rides off with him, and, in a 
secluded spot, stabs him and leaves 
him for dead. Four more years 
pass away quietly; and then among 
the attendants of an abbot, who has 
been admitted to an audience, 
stands a youth whose eyes make 
= king turn pale. He says to 
im :— 


* ‘Methinks I know thy face of old, 

Whence com’st thou?’ Michael lifted 
straight 

From off his brow the &teel cap’s weight, 

And showed the bright locks curling round 

His fresh and ruddy face, sun- browned, 

And in a voice clear as a bell 

Told all his story, till he fell 

Sore wounded in that dismal vale, 

And said withal, ‘My lord, the tale 

Of what came after, none knoweth 

Better than he, who from ill death 

Saved me that tide, and made me man, 

My lord, the sub-prior, Adrian.’ 


‘Speak on then, father,’ quoth the king, 
Making as he was still hearkening. 
‘ My lord,’ said Adrian, ‘I, who then 
Was but a server of poor men 
Outside our abbey walls, one day 
Was called by one in poor array, 
A charcoal-burner’s lad, who said 
That soon his father would be dead, 
And that of all things he would have 
His rights, that he his soul might save. 
I made no tarrying at that word, 
But took between mine hands the Lord, 
And bade the boy bear forth the bell ; 
For though few folk there were to tell 
Who passed that way, nathless, I trow 
The beasts were glad that news to know. 


‘Well, by the pinewood’s skirts we went, 
While through its twilight the bell sent 
A heavenly tinkling ; but the lad 
Gan telling me of fears he had 
Of elves who dwelt within the wood. 

I chid him thereat, as was good, 
Bidding him note Whom in mire hands 
Iheld, The Ransom of all Lands. 

But as the firwooa’s dim twilight 
Waxed into day, and fair and bright 
The evening sun showed through the trees, 
Our ears fanned by the evening breeze, 
The galloping of horse-hoofs heard, 
Wherewith my page hung back afeared 
Of elves and suchlike; but I said, 

‘¢ Wilt thou thy father should be dead 
Ere we can reach him? Oh, my son, 
Fear not that aught can stay This One.” 


‘¢ ¢ Therewith I smote my mule, and he 
Ran forward with me hastily, 
As fearing to be left behind. 
Well, as we went, what should we find, 
Down by the stream, but this my son, 
Who seemed as though his days were done; 
For in his side a knife there stood, 
Wherefrom ran out a stream of blood, 
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Soaking the grass and water-mint ; 

Then, I dismounting, we by dint 

Of all our strength the poor youth laid 
Upon my mule, and down a glade 

Of oaks and hollies then we passed, 

And reached the woodman’s home at last ; 


So the lad’s wounds I stanched with care 
Forthwith, and then the man I shrived.’ ”” 


The king repeats his unavailing at- 
tempt. He engages Michael as his 
own man-at-arms, and sends him 
to the castle of the Rose, where his 
only child, the fair Princess Cecily, 
is awaiting a royal husband. The 
letter which he gives him to bear 
to the seneschal of the castle, like 
that carried by Bellerophon, com- 
mands its bearer’s instant execu- 
tion. When Michael arrives the 
seneschal is at the table; the youth 
strolls in the pleasance awaiting 
his leisure, and falls asleep beside 
a fountain. There the princess 
finds him, and wishes the hand- 
some sleeper may be her destined 
bridegroom, stolen in disguise to 
court her. Her attendant espies the 
fatal letter, and gives it to Cecily 
to read; who, to save the goodly 
unknown’s life, replaces it by a 
forged scroll of the most opposite 
contents, which bids the seneschal 
solemnise a marriage without delay 
between the bearer and the king’s 
daughter. The letter finds prompt 
obedience. The pair are wedded at 
once. And the king, who, having 
heard of his intended son-in-law’s 
death, sets off to break the news to 
his daughter, meets the gay proces- 
sion of the bride and bridegroom 
as he approaches the castle. Then 
at last he owns himself conquered, 
feigns contentment with what has 
been done, and says in his heart, 
accusing his own folly :— 

‘“‘ How many an hour might I have been 

Right merry in the gardens green ; 


What noble deeds I might have done, 
What bright renown my deeds have won, 


If I had let these things alone; 

Nor sought to sit upon my throne 
Like God between the cherubim. 
But now—but now, my days wax dim, 
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Nor will I lock behind me more, 
Nor forward to the doubtful shore.” 


The other medieval tales here are 
equally well told with this plea- 
sant story. There is the romance 
of “ Ogier the Dane,” and bis mys- 
terious fairy love; there is the 
mournful history of the “ Lady of 
the Land,” that wretched beauty 
metamorphosed into a dragon, who 
might have regained her former 
shape on receiving one single kiss 
—with the fate of the man who 
lacked the courage to bestow it; 
and (not less interesting than these, 
but more instructive) we have 
the adventures of the proud King 
Jovinian—how an angel stole 
from him his name and state, but 
restored them to him on his repent- 
ance. Here, likewise, we read the 
fate of the hapless student who 
lies buried in the treasure-vault 
which was disclosed to him by the 
writing on the image; and of the 
unwise king who watched the fal- 
con to win a gift from a fair lady, 
and only gained his own ruin as 
the price of his vigil of seven days 
and seven nights. But we have 
no space for extracts from these. 
Neither can we linger over Mr. Mor- 
ris’s picture of the statue waking 
into life to reward its maker; or 
of the faithful Alcestis, who here 
dies for her husband without being 
given back to him by “ Jove’s great 
son,”’ ds in the most touching, yet 
most provoking of the dramas of 
Euripides. 

All the extracts we can now find 
room for are a few from “ Cupid and 
Psyche,” that prettiest of antique 
stories, which, invented too late for 
the masters of classic song, has been 
frequently essayed by the moderns; 
which has furnished Raffaelle with 
a subject for his pencil, and Cal- 
deron with an allegoric theme for 
one of his sacred mysteries; and 
which is here wrought by Mr. 
Morris into the most delightful of 
his poems. We may assume that 
our readers are familiar with the 
outline of the tale, and that we 














scarcely need to remind them how 
Venus grew jealous of Psyche’s 
beauty, and bade her son wed her 
toa monster; and how Oupid, en- 
amoured of her charms, disobeyed 
his mother, and married her him- 
self. How Psyche’s two elder sisters 
envied her felicity, and, feigning to 
think she had espoused some shape 
of horror, persuaded her to look 
stealthily at the husband who only 
visited her by night. And how the 
god of love fled from his disobedi- 
ent wife; who, seeking him, fell 
into his mother’s hands, and suffer- 
ed many things from the wrathful 
goddess; but, aided by pitying pow- 
ers, performed all her hard tasks, 
at length disarmed the cruelty of 
Venus, and, reunited to Cupid, was, 
at his prayers, gifted with immor- 
tality. Here is Oupid’s first sight 
of Psyche :— 
‘‘ Beautiful and pitiless he went, 

And toward him still the blossomed fruit- 

trees leant, 
And after him the wind crept murmuring, 
And on the boughs the birds forgot to sing. 
Withal at last amidst a fuir green close, 
Hedged round about with woodbine and 

red rose, 
Within the flicker of a white-thorn shade 
In gentle sleep he found the maiden laid ; 


Because the summer day at noon was hot, 
And all sweet sounds and scents were lull- 
ing her. 
So soon the rustle of the wings ’gan stir 
Her looser folds of raiment, and the hair 
Spreadwide upon the grass and daisies fair, 
As Love cast down his eyes with a half- 
smile 
Godlike and cruel; that faded in a while, 
And long he stood above her hidden eyes 
With red lips parted in a god’s surprise. 
Then very Love knelt down beside the 
maid, 
And on her breast a hand unfelt he laid, 
And drew the gown from off her little feet, 
And set his fair cheek to her shoulder 


sweet, 
And kissed her lips that knew of no love 
yet.” 


This is Psyche’s awakening after 
Zephyr has borne her sleeping to 
the palace of Love :— 


‘¢ Now underneath the world the sun was 


one 
But Seighter shone the stars so left alone, 
Until a faint green light began to show 
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Far in the east, whereby did all men know, 

Who lay awiike either with j y or pain, 

That day was coming on their heads again; 

= ai soon it spread to grey twi- 
ight, 

And in a while with gold the east was 
bright ; 

The binds burst out a-singing one by one, 

And o’er the hill-top rose the mighty sun. 

Therewith did Psyche open wide her 
eyes, 

And rising on her arm with great surprise 

Cone on the flowers wherein so deep she 
ay; 


A lovely grassy valley could she see, 


And all about were dotted leafy trees, 

The elm for shade, the linden for the bees, 

The noble oak, long ready for the steel 

That in that place it had no fear to feel ; 

The pomegranate, the apple, and the pear, 

That fruit and flowers at once made shift 
to bear, 

Nor yet decayed therefore, and in them 


ung 

Bright birds that elsewhere sing not, but 
here sung 

As sweetly as the small brown nightin- 
gales 

Within the wooded, deep Laconian vales.”” 


Such is Psyche’s entrance into 
her paradise. Let us next turn (by 
way of contrast) to her sorrowful 
departure from it—her path strewn 
with fragments of the bliss which 
her own hand has scattered—her 
ears ringing with the reproachful 
farewell of her lord :— 


“‘Therewith he caught his shafts up and 
his bow, 
And striding through the chambers did he 


go 
Light all around him; and she, wailing 


sore, 
Still followed after; but he turned no 
more, 
And when into the moonlit night he came, 
From out hersight he vanished like a flame, 
And on the threshold still the dawn of day, 
Through all the changes of the night, she 
lay. 
At dasisionk when she lifted up her eyes, 
She looked around with heavy dull sur- 
prise, 
And rose to enter the fair golden place ; 
But then remembering all her piteous case, 
She turned away, lamenting very sore, 
And wandered » ane unto the river-shore ; 
There, at the head of a green pool and 


eep, 
She stood so long that she forgot to weep, 
And the wild things about the water-side 
From such a silent thing cared not to hide ; 
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The dace pushed ’gainst the stream, the 
dragon-fly, 
With its green-painted wing, went flicker- 


ing by ; 

The water-hen, the lustred kingfisher, 

Went on their way and took no heed of 
her; 

The little reed-birds never ceased to sing, 

And still the eddy, like a living thing, 

Broke into sudden gurgles at her feet. 

But ’midst these fair things, on that morn- 
ing sweet, 

How a she, weary creature, find a 

ace 

She rat at last, and lifting up her face, 

one her rgiment up, and cried, ‘ Fare- 
well, 

O fairest lord! and since I cannot dwell 

With thee in heaven, let me now hide my 
head 

In whatsoever dark place dwell the dead ! 

And with that word she leapt into the 
stream.” 


In the first of these two passages 
nature sympathises with Psyche: 
the morning is not brighter, or the 
birds’ song more joyous, than the 
things in store for her. In the 
second, nature has ceased to reflect 
her feelings; and its cheerfulness, 
like songs to a heavy spirit, only 
makes her anguish the more un- 
bearable. Here is a. third land- 
scape, all hazy with summer heat, 
through which the desolate form of 
Psyche pursues her hopeless quest :— 


“The kestrel hung above, the weasel peered 
From out the wheat-stalks on her unafear- 


ed, . 
Along the road the trembling poppies shed 
On the burnt grass their crumpled leaves 

and red ; 

Most lonely was it; nothing Psyche knew 
Unto what land of all the world she drew ; 


Over the hard way hung her head adown 

Despairingly, but still her weary feet 

Moved on half conscious, her lost love to 
meet.” 


One feels some curiosity to know 
how the poet, who paints what he 
has himself seen with the loving 
minuteness exemplified in these 
three passages, will succeed where 
realistic treatment is out of the 


question; im the last and hardest 
task imposed on Psyche by the 
hatred of Venus—the visit to the 
shades below to obtain from their 
queen the 


essence of perpetual 
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beauty for her tormentor. Our 
readers shall judge for themselves: 


“The golden day 
For that dark cavern did she leave behind ; 
Then, going boldly through it, did she find 
The shadowy meads which that wide way 
ran through, 
Under a seeming sky ’twixt grey and blue; 
No wind blew there—there was no bird, or 


tree 

Or beast, and dim grey flowers she did but 
see 

That never faded in that changeless place. 


Then on she went, until she could espy 

The wan, grey river lap the leaden bank 

— there sprouted sparsely sedges 
ank, 


He set her in the ship; pnb 
Silent, with eyes that looked beyond her 


face, 
He laboured, and they left the dreary 
place.” 


A little further on Psyche is stand- 
ing before Prosperine :— 


“Ta - 2 hpmns rose, and from her trembling 
an 

Gave her the casket, and awhile did stand 

Alone within the hall, that changing light 

From burning streams, and shadowy 
waves of night 

Made strange and dread, till to her, stand- 
ing there 

The world began to seem no longer fair, 

Life no longer to be hoped for, but that 


lace 
The peaceful oal of all the hurrying race, 
The house she must return to on some 
day.” 


Such feelings are fully account- 
ed for by Mr. Morris’s description, 
which is as good in its positive as 
in its negative part. Those vacant 
eyes of Charon, that awful light 
and shade, those flowers which 
never fade, because they never 
bloom, are well imagined. 

The last scene of the poem is, of 
course, Psyche’s reception among 
the gods (would that we could 
think they had grown fitter com- 
panions for such an innocent crea- 
ture than they were when Homer 
sang of them !) :—— 

*¢ Led by the hand of Love she took her way 
Unto a vale beset with heavenly trees, 
Where all the gathered gods and goddesses 
Abode her coming; . . a 
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The Father’s awful voice smote on her ear, 

: — now, O beautiful, and have no 
ear ! 

For with this draught thou shalt be born 


again 
And live forever free from care and pain,’ 
— pale as privet, took she heurt to 
rin 
And therewithal most strange new 
thoughts did think, 
And unknown feelings seized her, and 
there came 
Sudden remembrance, vivid as a flame, 
Of everything that she had done on earth, 
Although it all seemed changed in weight 
and worth, 
Small things becoming great, and great 
things small ; 
And godlike pity touched her therewithal 
For her old self, for sons of men that die; 
And that sweet new-born immortality 
Now with full love her rested spirit fed. 


“Then y that concourse did she lift her 
hea 

And stood at last a very goddess there, 

sata cried out at seeing her grown so 
air.” 


Who can begrudge Psyche, at least 
the Psyche of Mr. Morris, this hard- 
won exaltation? For a more love- 
able heroine we never met with than 
the one he has here presented us 
with, inher modest and sweet sim- 
plicity. How well he tells her story 
no extracts can show: indeed, as 
we look at our own, the often- 
quoted anecdote of the brick and 
the house recurs to us very forcibly. 
But we have given enough to sup- 
ply some notion of the wealth of 
descriptive powers here exhibited, 
and of the tide of verse, smooth- 
flowing yet strong, which bears us 
onward through the whole. 

The tale of Psyche is assigned by 
Mr. Morris to the month of May. To 
the three following summer months 
he gives more sorrowful stories, 
evidently thinking that “a sad 
tale’s best for summer,” and that 
mournful notes touch hearers un- 
der bright skies most deeply. But 
in truth (as our quotations show), 
there is an undertone of sadness 
throughout, even in his tales of joy; 
and on the rare occasions on which 
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the poet comes forward in his own 
person, his utterances often ex- 
press a profound melancholy. He 
watches the departure of the July 
thunderstorm, and says :— 


‘* F’en now the west grows clear of storm 
and threat, 
But ’midst the lightning did the fair sun 


die. 
Ah! he shall rise again for ages yet— 
He cannot waste his life; but thou and I~ 
Who knows if next morn this felicit 
My lips may feel, or if thou still shalt live 
This seal of love renewed once more to 
give.” 


The early spring-tide awakens hope- 
less longings in his breast; and 
when May-Day dawns, it is in the 
twilight that he sees sweep past 
_him the pageant dear to poets; the 
first May sunshine reveals to him 
drearier forms :— 


‘For then methought the Lord of love 
went by 

To take possession of his flowery throne, 

Ringed round with maids, and youths, and 
minstrelsy ; 

A little while I sighed to find him gone, 

A little while the dawning was alone, 

And the light gathered; then I held my 


breath, 
And shuddered at the sight of Eld and 
Death.” 


Whence this unlikeness to the cheer- 
ful poet whom Mr. Morris loves so 
well? With Chaucer “there is no 
month but May;”* and its ‘ Flower 
and Leaf’ never make him sigh for 
vanished blossoms, or sadly fore- 
bode the coming winter. In his 


‘“‘Branchis brode laden with levis new, 
That sprongen out agen the sonne shene,”t 


the “fowlis smal” sing ever mer- 
rily; and their song find an echo 
in his manly and joyful tones. 
Why has this gift of cheerfulness 
been denied to the inheritor of so 
many of his endowments? Is it 
that no man escapes the influence 
of his century ?—that while as an 
artist Mr. Morris is not of our time, 
as a man he feels its manifold per- 
plexities; as a singer, the anxious 





* Herbert. 
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brows of us his audience reflect a 
portion of their gloom upon him? 
The England to which Chaucer sang 
had more just causes of complaint 
than the England of our own day; 
but it was merry, and ours is not. 


‘¢ We look before and after, 
We pine for what is not.” 


And thus it comes to pass that even 
when our poets gather a bright nose- 
gay for us, the cypress leaf is found 
- unawares among the blossoms; even 
when they take their stand by the 
fountains of legend and romance, 
they have ears to which the “ waters 
weep that seemed to sing a happy 
strain” to their simpler predeces- 
sors. 

But if one of us in these mat- 
ters, Mr. Morris owes, as we have 
shown, his chief power over us to 
gifts which were commoner in other 
times than they are now. Briefly 
to sum up the merits which we have 
observed in him during this hasty 
survey, they are these. An unsur- 
passed power of exciting and grati- 
fying curiosity in his readers; a 
creative fancy (ever guided by a 
deep sense of the beautiful), which 
conceives and bodies forth every 
detail with a most lifelike present- 
ment, and which luxuriates in va- 
ried and attractive description ; 
an unconsciousness on the poet’s 
part of aught save his absorbing 
interest in his story, with which 
his hearer’s spirit directly sympa- 
thises; a tenderness at times sor- 
rowful but never unmanly; and 
last, but not least, a method of 
dealing with ancient legend which 
reaps the reward of his own Pyg- 
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malion—carving, like him, the sta- 
tue in its perfect grace and beauty, 
and seeing, as he did, the fair cold 
form (having had a new spirit 
breathed into it) awaken into life. 

It is a reluctant leave which we 
take of a writer thus eminently 
gifted with the endowments which 
please; nor are we ashamed to own 
that we are looking for his promised 
second part of the ‘ Earthly Paradise’ 
with a somewhat childish impa- 
tience. Let who will blame us for 
listening so eagerly for the strains 
of “the idle singer of an empty 
day.” Each poet has his own mis- 
sion, and should be honoured in its 
due discharge. He who has receiv- 
ed the power to instruct us, who 
loves to discuss questions of deep 
philosophy in verse, to sound with 
its plummet “the abysmal depths 
of personality,” or to suggest in it 
new solutions for “the riddle of 
this painful earth,” shall obtain at 
fitting seasons our most respectful 
attention. But when the hour for 
lotos-eating has come; when we 
stroll up the lane beneath its banks 
of honeysuckles and roses, or watch 
the “tremolar della marina” from 
the beach; or when we light the 
lamp and draw the curtains after a 
hard day’s work on some autumn 
evening, comes the turn of the poet 
who is willing and able to amuse 
us. It is then that we seek for verse 
which can soothe the wearied mind 
with images of beauty, which can 
be enjoyed without effort, and which 
condescends to be entertaining. 
When next such an hour comes to 
us, may Mr. Morris’s promised vol- 
ume come with it! 
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A NEW THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 


We have been passing through 
a remarkable period of terrestrial 
phenomena—more remarkable, cer- 
tainly, than any which has been wit- 
nessed by the present generation. 
The seasons have changed their 
aspect. Summer last year brought 
with it the heat of the tropics, and 
also a drought resembling that of 
the “hot ‘season” in India,—as if 
our islands had loosened from their 
firm moorings, and floated far 
southward. Winter, too, chang- 
ed its character; frost and snow 
failed to appear as usual, and 
the typical aspect which we assign 
to old Father Christmas, with his 
wreath of holly-berries laden with 
snow, was wholly unsupported 
by the facts. In the depth of 
mid-winter, the temperature in 
the shade was as warm as that of 
the vernal equinox: spring flowers 
bloomed—rare butterflies appeared 
fluttering in the mild air — even 
the birds were deceived, and an- 
ticipated the marriage-rites of Val- 
entine’s Day. In lieu of the wonted 
cold there was a deluge of rain (as 
we believe may always be expected 
in such seasons); and the soil, un- 
bitten by the pulverising frost, was 
drenched by the rain, and inun- 
dated by the swellings of the over- 
fed streams. Once more a change 
has come,—summer this year ab- 
dicates her rule, and we shiver over 
fires on the longest day! The 
sun has been subjected to a total 
eclipse; the solid earth itself has’ 
been shaken in various parts by ter- 
rific concussions, under the mighty 
force of the earthquake; while 
long - slumbering volcanoes have 
belched forth their fires anew with 
destructive energy. 

Such have been the striking 
anomalies of the seasons during 
the past eighteen months. Other 
not less memorable phenomena 
occurred during the same period. 
The sea, shaken and upheaved in its 


depths, has rolled, in a fearful series 
of waves, far in upon the Jand, sub- 
merging and destroying cities and 
their inhabitants; while vast bil- 
lows, traversing the ocean with 
tremendous velocity, have carried 
danger, as well as the first tidings 
of disaster, to countries distant by 
several thousand miles from the 
seat of the catastrophe. In truth, 
if people were as superstitious now 
as in the middle ages, we should 
doubtless have loud prophecies that 
the end of the world was at hand. 

The earthquake in the West 
Indies, which devastated the island 
of St. Thomas, may-be regarded as 
the commencement of this startling 
series of terrestrial convulsions. 
Next came the terrific and des- 
tructive outburst of the great vol- 
cano of Mana-loa in the Pacific. 
Then the fearful earthquake which 
recently desolated Peru and Ecua- 
dor, accompanied by outbursts in 
long-quiescent volcanoes in Mexico. 
While in southern Europe, Vesuvius 
has been in a state of unusual and 
long-continued activity; and slum- 
+ tg Etna has broken forth into 

re. 

Our own Isles have felt some 
of the ebbing tremors, the dying 
echoes, of these great convulsions, 
Alike in England and in Ireland, 
signs of earthquake have several 
times recurred—either as an actual 
tremor of the ground, or simply as 
a strange passing noise, as if a rail- 
way train were tearing along in its 
noisy path: phenomena perceived 
by the lower creation quite as much 
as by man—flocks in the field 
starting and huddling together, and 
pheasants in the preserves rising in 
fluttering flight from the ground and 
perching on the trees. 

Although upwards of two hun- 
dred shocks (or rather tremors) of 
the earthquake are recorded to have 
been felt in the British Isles, it is 
only within the last few years that 
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they have become frequent and 
noticeable. The shock of the 6th 
October 1868 was the first which 
the present generation have felt, 
and accordingly it excited much 
attention. Like all the subsequent 
shocks or tremors, it was not pro- 
ductive of injury. Although it ex- 
cited considerable alarm in some 
localities—although the rector at 
Thruxton said “it was very awful,” 
and Mr. Dickens, in his usual gra- 
hic style, described the shaking of 
is bed like what would be occa- 
sioned by some huge beast beneath 
suddenly struggling to rise to its 
feet—it is not recorded that even 
so fragile a thing as crockery was 
injured. Nevertheless, so many 
persons rushed into print to nar- 
rate their experiences of the shock, 
that all the incidents of the phe- 
nomena were duly recorded in the 
newspapers—even to the effect 
which it produced upon the nerves 
of married couples, rudely awaken- 
ed from comfortable sleep,,and to 
the “curtain dialogues” which 
ensued! The only incident, how- 
ever, which we think worth record- 
ing is, that in one place a night- 
watchman who was standing in a 
wood saw the foliage of the trees 
shaken and the leaves fall rustling 
to the ground, although immedi- 


ately before and after the few se-' 


conds of the convulsion the night 
was unusually still and calm; and 
at the same moment, a policeman, 
in the streets of a town, felt a cur- 
rent pass by him which he described 
as “a gentle blast of warm air.” 
We may add that during the six 
weeks immediately preceding this 
earth-tremor, there were more thun- 
der and lightning and other signs 
of electrical disturbance in the at- 
mosphere, than, so far as we could 
judge, occurred during the whole 
previous twelve months. One 
night, a fortnight before the shock, 
we observed the rare phenomenon 
of lightning in a perfectly clear 
sky—flash after flash succeeding 
rapidly for about two hours—while 
the moon shone brightly all the 
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time!—a phenomenon which the 
ancients regarded as the most spe- 
cial means which their great god 
Jupiter took to indicate his will to 
mortals and sootlisayers, and which 
Science has not yet succeeded in 
explaining. 

During the past year, the un- 
wonted frequency of earthquakes 
has not unnaturally called forth a 
host of letters to the newspapers, 
and also several important articles 
in our magazines and _ reviews. 
But in none of these has any at- 
tempt been made to assign a cause 
for those terrible phenomena. The 
facts have been well recorded; and 
the manner has been described in 
which the terrestrial concyssion is 
transferred to the sea—in the great 
waves which roll in upon thie land, 


.or which travel for thousands of 


miles over the face of the deep. 
But the science of earthquakes, 
as regards their productive cause, 
still remains where the great Hum- 
boldt left it. 

Humboldt, although he regarded 
the question as still unsettled, in- 
clined to the opinion (at present 
generally adopted). which ascribes 
earthquakes to the action of a cen- 
tral mass of fire in the earth—in 
which molten mass the action of 
the moon and sun occasions tides 
and suchlike variations, just as it 
does in the waters of the ocean. 
This (supposed) central mass of fire 
is also frequently brought forward 
to explain the kindred phenomenon 
of volcanic eruptions: these erup- 
tions being held to be occasioned 
by an inburst or infiltration of the 
waters of the sea into the burn- 
ing caverns of the earth, thereby 
generating immense volumes of gas 
and aqueous vapour, which force 
their way in explosions to the sur- 
face. We dissent from both of 
these hypotheses. The latter is 
obviously untenable in the face of 
the facts: for volcanoes are to be 
found far inland—in fact in the 
very heart of Central Asia—more 
than a thousand miles from the 
ocean, or from any large body of 
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water; so that it is impossible to 
attribute volcanic action to the in- 
burst of the sea into the supposed 
central mass of fire underlying these 
volcanoes. Manifestly, then, by 
such cases, the whole hypothesis is 
destroyed; and some other cause 
must be found to account for vol- 
canic action. 

But before proceeding further, 
let us say a word as to this sup- 
posed central sea of fire. Even the 
most ardent supporters of the opin- 
ion, that the central portion of the 
earth is a molten mass, must admit 
that it is an hypothesis based upon 
very inadequate data. The support- 
ers of this hypothesis maintain 
that, at only twenty miles below 
the surface, the central heat is so 
great that the hardest granite is 
in a state of fusion; consequently 
our planet must consist of a molten 
mass, nearly 8000 miles in diameter, 
covered by a semi-molten crust only 
twenty miles in thickness, and of 
which crust only two miles have 
a temperature under the boiling- 
point! Only two miles out of the 
8000 beneath our feet have a tem- 
perature less than that of boiling 
water—the remainder being subject 
to a heat far surpassing any of 
which we have actual experience! 
If this were true, it is obvious that 
the slightest lurch, or formation of 
tides, in this central ocean of mol- 
ten matter, would burst the thin 
crust upon which we live as easily 
as if it were a skin of paper. More- 
over, there are other objections to 
this hypothesis of a very precise 
nature. For example, the mean 
density of our planet is nearly five 
and a half times that’ of water; 
whereas the mean or average den- 
sity of the strata which compose 
our continents, and which are acces- 
sible to us, is less than three times 
that of water; and when we take 
the whole surface of our planet, 
land and sea together, the mean 


density is of course much less,—” 


Humboldt says only one half dens- 
er than water. How, then, is the 
density of our planet to be account- 





ed fer, if even its crust, which this 
theory regards as the only solid 
portion, does not possess one-third 
of the average density which our 
globe is known to possess? The 
greatest depth of the ocean is fully 
five miles—at which depth (accord- 
ing to the current theory) all the 
strata which underlie our continents 
must be expanded by a heat equal to 
two and a half times that of boiling 
water !—hence, the average density 
of these outermost five miles, taking 
land and sea together, would (ac- 
cording to this theory) be very light 
indeed, although, ex hypothesi, it is 
the heaviest and only non-molten 
portion of our planet. 

Moreover, apart from such rea- 
sonable inferences, the few avail- 
able facts which we possess bearing 
upon this hypothesis of a central 
molten mass, go quite as much 
against the hypothesis as for it, 
The hypothesis is mainly based on 
the subterranean heat indicated by 
Artesian wells, and the increase 
of temperature observed in some 
deep mines. Now, we believe we 
shall be able to show in the sequel 
that this subjacent heat is not due 
to a central mass of fire; but, in 
the first place, we must note the 
inadequacy of the facts appeal- 
ed to in support of that hypo- 
thesis. The deepest of these 
mines and Artesian wells does not 
descend half a mile below the sea- 
level; so that all the phenomena 
which they present may more rea- 
sonably be attributed to solar and 
planetary action in the  superfi- 
cial crust of our planet than to 
central action. Moreover, even 
within that very narrow depth 
(compared with the 8000 miles of 
our earth’s diameter) important 
variations have been noted in the 
increase of temperature. In some 
deep mines which have been aban- 
doned, it is said that no increase 
of temperature is to be found; 
and in one very deep mine in Corn- 
wali (we believe still worked) a 
point has been reached at which 
the temperature not only ceases 
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to increase, but begins to decline. 
These phenomena we believe we 
shall be able to account for in the 
sequel. 

To dogmatise, in the present 
state of our knowledge, as to the 
internal condition of our planet is 
absurd; and we at least have no 
desire to do so. But we do not 
hesitate to maintain with confi- 
dence that, even if the centre of 
our globe be a molten mass, that 
molten mass does not approach the 
surface to within a few miles, as 
the current doctrine maintains. 
Indeed, were we to venture an hy- 
pothesis on the subject, we should 
be disposed to say that the central 
portion of our globe may possibly be 
hollow ; but that it certainly has an 
exterior mass, several hundreds of 
miles deep, in which all the heavi- 
est elements of our planet—e.., 
platinum, osmium, iridium, and 
other metals which are found only 
in very small quantity (some. of 
them not at all in a pure state, as 
metals) on the surface—exist in a 
solid state : their occasional up- 
heaval to the surface being caused 
by an agency of which we ‘shall 
speak by-and-by. But, be this in- 
terior condition of our planet what 
it may, we maintain that there is 


no central mass of intense heat ex-. 
tending continuously to within a 


mile or two of the surface; and 
that the phenomena of earthquakes 
and volcanoes are produced by quite 
a different agency. 

Many remarkable discoveries in 
science have been suggested by 
commonplace facts or incidents. 
The phenomenon of the Milky Way, 
backed by a few common facts, 
carried the swift imegination of 
Democritus to the conception of 
the atomic theory—a world-wide 
generalisation, embracing and de- 
picting facts of which its framer 
knew no more than the schoolboy 
or Helot of his day, yet which the 
hair-splitting science of Dalton and 
Berzelius has substantially estab- 
lished in modern times. Our every- 
day world is full of such “trifles,” 
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by which the macrocosm is mir- 
rored in our microcosm, and which 
are fitted ere long to become keys 
to important discoveries, solvents 
of many mysteries in the physical 
world around us. 

For example, does it never occur 
to us that in the tiny column of 
dust which in summer-time may 
often be seen rising from and swirl- 
ing to and fro along the arid roads, 
we behold in embryo some of the 
grandest and most impressive phe- 
nomena of nature—the action of a 
force which, whether above ground 
or below, alike in the atmosphere 
and in solid earth, works with a 
terrible power at which mankind 
stand dismayed? As, in an airless 
afternoon, we view those capricious 
movements of the dust—sometimes 
a mere tiny swirl, playing for ‘a 
moment on the dusty surface and 
disappearing—at other times, draw- 
ing straws and other light sub- 
stances into its vortex, and rising 
in a spiral column many feet above 
the ground,—does it never occur to 
us that we have in operation before 
our eyes the same force which, in 
its various manifestations, produces 
alike the tall sand-pillars of the 
desert, which so awed the traveller 
Bruce as he beheld numbers of 
them moving and swaying to and 
fro over the vast plain in the lurid 
sunset — the waterspout of the 
deep, which the mariner sees swirl- 
ing over the face of the ocean, 
towering aloft to meet the black 
electric cloud which stoops down 
from above to meet it—and also 
the terrible cyclones, or circling 
hurricanes of the tropics, which 
spread devastation alike on land 
and sea? 

Now, what is the real character 
and true source of those atmospheric 
phenomena? The countryman will 
tell you that the tiny swirls rising 
from the dusty road presage a 
change of weather : and so they 
do,—for they indicate electrical 
disturbance in the atmosphere. Yet 
ask a man of science why the dust 
swirls in that spiral form, and he 
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will probably answer that it is 
owing to the meeting of opposite 
currents of air; whereas on such 
occasions the day is calm, and you 
are at a loss to feel the wind blow- 
ing at all. In fact, the simple 
meeting of two currents of air is 
quite inadequate to produce such 
phenomena. But curvilinear and 
spiral movements are well-known 
characteristics of the electric force. 
Apart from experiments in the la- 
boratory, where the passage of the 
electric spark from one pole to an- 
other invariably assumes a curvi- 
linear form, and where the spiral 
movement of electric currents may 
also be seen, we have on several 
occasions wiinessed similar motions 
of the electric fluid or force on a 
large scale during thunderstorms. 
We have observed the lightning- 
flash, in its passage from one cloud 
to another, proceed not in a straight 
line, but in the form of a curve 
convex to earth; and in traversing 
this curve the lightning proceeded 
visibly in a series of spiral move- 
ments. Indeed we think it pro- 
bable that if the electric flash or 
flame which proceeds from one pole 
to another of a battery in the labo- 
ratory were closely examined, it 
would be found that this curvili- 
near line of light is composed of a 
series of spirals—just as we have 
observed it to do in the atmosphere. 

The dust-swirl on the road is 
really an electrical phenomenon, as 
likewise are waterspouts, and the 
sand-pillars of the desert which 
are seen only on still and airless 
days; while the terrible cyclones 
are due to the same force acting 
horizontally over the earth’s sur- 
face, and creating a hurricane as it 
carries the atmosphere round with 
it in its circling course. The cy- 
clone, or circling hurricane, in its 
grander forms, is a phenomenon 
peculiar to the tropics, where elec- 
tric action is at its maximum; and 
some of the circling tempests which 
appear in our islands are probably 
only prolong:tions of the rotatory 
motion originally imparted to the 





atmosphere in the distant tropical 
regions. Yet the occurrence of 
cyclones, on @ small scale, in our 
own islands is too frequent, and 
their action too much localised, to 
allow of all these storms being at- 
tributed to a tropical origin. Some 
of them manifestly originate in our 
own latitudes; nay, some of them 
are actually confined to a very nar- 
row district, and obviously must 
have been produced there. The 
same amount and quality of elec- 
tric disturbance will produce like 
results, whether in the temperate 
or torrid zone; and although the 
rotatory storm-winds in the British 
Islands are happily far inferior in 
intensity to those in the tropics, we 
see no reason to doubt that in their 
nature they are perfectly identical. 
Many familiar examples might be 
given of electric action underlying, 
as the productive agent, pheno- 
mena which are usually regarded 
as simply atmospheric. And it is 
remarkable how very local, and 
sharply defined in their limits, 
some of tiose electro-atmospheric 
storms are. Wet weather produced 
by a- warm south-western wind, or 
by asimple change of temperature, 
generally prevails over a wide ex- 
tent of country; but a thunder- 
shower is proverbially known to 
pass off quickly, and is usually 
limited to a comparatively small 
area. A few years ago, in the last 
week of July—when the year is at 
its hottest—we witnessed a remark- 
able hailstorm in East Lothian and 
a part of Berwickshire, which ex- 
tended over a long but very narrow 
belt of country, yet so severe that 
a hill was whitened for several 
hours; and even on the next day, 
despite the warmth of the season, 
hailstones lay thick in the ditches 
by the roadside; and so sharply 
marked was the limit of the storm, 
that over one, half of a turnip field 
the broad leaves of the plants 
were smashed and blighted by the 
hail, while the other half of the 
field was wholly untouched! In 
the same year—a few weeks later 
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—we witnessed a somewhat similar 
phenomenon in Teviotdale. The 
day had been calm, when suddenly a 
tremendous gale arose, bending the 
trees to the ground, and along with 
the rushing wind came a shower of 
hail and unusual darkness, which 
lasted only a few minutes; while, 
on the other side of the valley, not 
a mile distant, the heights were all 
the time in sunshine, and the woods 
as quiet as before. It may safely 
be affirmed that whenever hail 
falls during the height of summer, 
the phenomenon is due to electric 
action in the atmosphere; and not 
unfrequently it is accompanied by 
thunder. In thunderstorms, we 
may add, the electric action is 
sometimes wholly confined’ to the 
atmosphere itself—in the form of 
discharges from one cloud to an- 
other, and sometimes between an 
upper and lower stratum of clouds. 
Last antumn we witnessed a storm 
of this kind most distinctly marked. 
For four hours during the early 
part of the day—from about 9 a. m. 
to 1 p. M.—thunder-peals were fre- 
quent, accompanied by flashes of 
lightning. But no rain fell in our 
neighbourhood (although there were 
showers on the surrounding hills) ; 
and on looking upward, there were 
distinctly visible two strata of, cu- 
mulus cloud, an upper and a lower, 
between which alone the electric 
discharges took place—no flashes 
descending to the earth. On the 
other hand, in the ordinary thun- 
derstorms, and in all the grander 
ones, it is needless to say, the elec- 
tric discharges take place between 
the atmosphere and the earth: the 
one discharging its surplus electri- 
city into the other,—in some cases 
visibly accompanied by a back-flash 
or return-stroke. And all these 
storms, whether confined to the at- 
mosphere or taking place between 
the atmosphere and the solid earth, 
are nothing less than violent efforts 
or spasms requisite to restore the 
electrical equilibrium, which from 
one cause or other has become de- 
ranged. 


We have dwelt in considerable 
detail upon these atmospheric con- 
vulsions, or rather convulsions in 
the atmosphere, which electricity 
underlies as the productive agent 
—because those phenomena have 
an important bearing upon the 
question of the terrestrial pheno- 
mena of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
according to the new theory which 
we are about to propound, 

The atmosphere itself is com- 
monly regarded as the native seat 
of the electrical disturbances which 
give rise to the above-described hur- 
ricanes and thunderstorms which 
convulse it, and which so seriously 
affect the fate or fortunes of man- 
kind alike on Jand and sea. The 
current idea is, that the solar ac- 
tion, mainly in the form of heat, 
but so electrically (as shown by 
the variations of the magnetic 
needle, irrespective of tempera- 
ture), generate in the asmosphere, 
or impregnate it with so much 
electricity that the electric equili- 
brium normally existing between 
the air and the earth is disturbed, 
destroyed; and that, thereupon, 
the atmosphere relieves itself by 
pouring its surplus electricity into 
the earth by thunderstorms. But 
this is amistake. Electrica] disturb- 
ances in the atmosphere are more 
frequent, certainly they are more 
patent to us, than is commonly the 
case as regards the similar varia- 
tions in the solid surface of the 
earth—for this reason among others, 
that it takes a much stronger force 
to convulse a solid body than to 
produce the same effect in a mobile 
element like the atmosphere. Place 
two strong magnets at a little dis- 
tance from each other in a liquid 
substance in which are placed (say) 
tiny pieces of gold-leaf floating 
(resembling the clouds), and the 
electrical action will become readily 
visible by the motion of those 
floating bits of metal; whereas no 
motivn, or apparent change of any 
kind, is perceptible in the sold 
body of the magnets, which never- 
theless produce those phenomena. 
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It is only when the action of the 
magnets is greatly increased that 
their own action becomes visible 
in the form of flashes, &c. Just so 
is it in the case of earth and air. All 
the lesser electrical charges in the 
crust of the earth are invisible, and 
to ordinary mortals imperceptible ; 
nevertheless, it is the earth which 
is the chief cause of all our thun- 
derstorms, &c.,—the atmospheric 
phenomena, however striking, being 
secondary in their nature, although 
simultaneously occurrent. It is the 
solid surface of the earth that is 
most influenced by the solar action: 
the changes in the condition of the 
atmosphere being mainly due to 
the reflection (so to call it) of these 
solar effects from the earth. The 
solid surface of the earth becomes 
highly charged with solar influence, 
whether simply thermal or directly 
electric, and thereafter acts upon 
the atmosphere. No doubt a por- 
tion of the solar influence is felt or 
absorbed by the atmosphere, inde- 
pendently of reflex action from the 
earth. But by far the larger por- 
tion of the solar influence which 
accumulates in the atmosphere is 
given back to it from the solid 
earth, which can absorb or store 
up such force to a degree impos- 
sible to the sparse atmospheric 
element. Five miles up in air the 
thermometer hardly shows any dif- 
ference when in shade or in the 
sun. Even as regards the heat of 
our summer air, a large portion of 
it is due to the accumulated heat in 
the surface of the earth, which acts 
like a stove upon the supernatant 
gaseous element of the atmosphere. 
The same is true of the electric 
influence of the solar rays. This 
influence accumulates in the solid 
earth to a far greater extent than 
is possible in the tenuous atmo- 
sphere; and it is the surface or 
crust of the earth, speaking round- 
ly, that is the main or primary ‘seat 
of those electrical variations which 
produce the storms in the atmo- 
sphere. It is obvious that every 
discharge of electricity between air 
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and earth implies that the earth is 
as much out of equilibrium as the 
air is, otherwise no such discharge 
could take place. In short, what 
we desire to point out is, that the 
atmosphere plays a secondary réle 
compared with the solid earth— 
that it is the condition of the 
earth’s crust which forms the main 
element of electric action, and of 
the cyclones and thunderstorms 
which convulse the atmosphere, 
In some thunderstorms, indeed, 
and these usually of great severity, 
the lightning-flashes are chiefly 
upward, from the earth itself. 

These, and suchlike facts, must 
prove to every thinking mind that 
there is a zone of electric action in 
the crust of the earth correspond- 
ing with, but superior in intensity 
to, that which every one sees to 
exist in the surrounding gaseous 
envelope of the atmosphere. In 
truth, electric action is ceaselessly 
going on between earth and air, 
although in ordinary times it is 
imperceptible to our unaided senses, 
—the two bodies, in accordance with 
the tendency of electrified objects, 
becoming relatively to each other 
positive and negative. To take a 
popular though imperfect illustra- 
tion :—the coexistence of a terres- 
trial with an atmospheric zone of 
electric action may be likened to 
the return-flash or current which 
accompanies the despatch of every 
telegraphic message, the electric 
current transmitted by wire through 
the air returning to its starting- 
point along the surface or through 
the crust of the earth. 

Any one who has lived much in 
the country must have heard, or 
noticed for himself, that there are 
certain spots in each locality where 
sheep and cattle are struck during 
thunderstorms more frequently 
than elsewhere. It is well known 
that men and animals are more 
liable to be struck by lightning 
when standing under trees than in 
the open country. But it is not 
to such cases that we refer. We 
speak of spots on the hills or on 
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tiie open moor where there are no 
trees, and where the herbage or 
vegetation is of the same character 
as prevails for miles around, yet 
where, nevertheless, the lightning- 
flash descends to earth, or issues 
from it, more frequently than else- 
where. There must be a cause for 
this. And there is but one cause 
which can be assigned for it. At 
those spots the earth must in a 
special manner attract the electric 
discharge from the air—the earth 
must in those places give a readier 
passage, whether upwards or down- 
wards, to the electric fluid than else- 
where. If such spots were exam- 
ined, we believe it would be found 
that the subjacent rocks come near 
to the surface, and also that those 
rocks are of a kind through which 
the electric currents pass readily. 
In some cases, probably, the rocks 
at such spots are impregnated with 
iron or other metallic ores; and 
certainly they will be rocks of 
higher molecular organisation than 
sandstone—namely, trap-rocks and 
others of so-called igneous origin. 
We believe that certain kinds of 
rock are the favourite or special 
media of the magnetic currents, 
which are in constant action around 
and beneath us, and which may be 
regarded as tie nerve-force of the 
earth and of all matter—sandstone 
probably having the least, and the 
“igneous,” crystalline, and metal- 
liferous rocks the greatest affinity 
and attraction for those currents. 
Indeed, we think it probable that 
the metallic veins in the rocky 
crust of the earth owe their origin 
to a long-continued action of 
such magnetic currents; metals, 
and also gems, being, in our 
opinion, sublimations of the matter 
of rocks—rock which has had its 
atoms reorganised, its molecular 
structure altered into a higher form, 
by the action of magnetic currents. 
Their formation is owing to the 
electric currents following in some 
cases well-defined paths through 
the rocky crust of earth, and, by 
such continuous action, transmuting 
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the rocky matter through which 
they pass into-a higher condition of 
molecular structure. All metalli- 
ferous or mineral-bearing rocks 
will be found to be specially perme- 
ated by those currents, and thereby 
possessed of a higher temperature 
than the others. Metallic veins pre- 
dominate in the older rocks, whose 
crystallised structure is peculiarly 
favourable to the passage of elec- ~ 
tricity; and, indeed, it seems to us 
probable that the peculiar structure 
of those old rocks, such as granite, 
isnot due wholly to the conditions 
of their formation, but in some 
small degree also to their age—the 
longer period during which they 
have been subject to telluric mag- 
netism, in the form of those mag- 
netic currents ceaselessly playing 
through the crust of the earth. 

Now apply those facts and con- 
siderations. Is it not manifest that, 
since such a zone of electric action 
exists immediately beneath the 
earth’s surface, the increase of tem- 
perature observed in mines, the 
warmth of Artesian wells, &c., may 
be due wholly and solely to this 
cause? The electric currents cease- 
lessly passing to and fro in the sub- 
jacent rocks will necessarily develop 
heat, and in some kinds of rock 
(namely, those through which 
their usual path lies) more than in 
others. In metal mines, the shaft 
is sunk through metalliferous strata, 
—in other words, through those 
kinds of rock which are most per- 
meated by electric currents; and 
consequently it is in such mines 
that, a priori, we may most surely 
expect to find, and where, in fact, 
we do find, an increase of tempera- 
ture. Moreover, our theory helps 
to explain the variations which ex- 
ist in this increase of subterranean 
temperature. The variations have 
hitherto been little noticed. In 
fact, it is only in metalliferous and 
mineral-bearing strata that mines 
are sunk, and even in these the 
observations for temperature have 
hitherto been made with little ex- 
actitude. But the more this curi- 
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ous and important question of sub- 
terranean temperature is experi- 
mentally investigated, the more ap- 
parent, we believe, will it become 
that the heat of the earth’s crust 
does not increase steadily, but by 
a ratio which differs at different 
depths, and still more in different 
localities. Until a year or two ago, 
it was held as a dogma of science 
that the heat of the atmosphere di- 
minished, as we ascend, by a fixed 
ratio; but Glaisher’s balloon-ascents 
have proved that this is a mistake, 
and that not only was the ratio in- 
correct, but that in fact no fixed 
ratio can be established,—the ratio 
of diminution varying at different 
seasons, and still more owing to the 
varying currents in the upper at- 
mosphere,—a warmer stratum of 
air, in fact, being occasionally found 
to exist above a colder one! Simi- 
lar phenomena, corroborative of our 
new theory, will, we doubt not, be 
found to exist in the temperature 
of earth’s solid crust,—colder strata 
occasionally underlying warmer 
ones, according as the rocks are more 
or less permeated by the electric 
currents. 

It is to this zone of electric 
action, then, that we attribute the 
subterranean heat observable in 
our mines and in the waters of 
Artesian wells. But if this be 
correct, there is no ground for the 
hypothesis that the temperature of 
the earth continues to increase in- 
definitely from the surface to. the 
centre of our planet. It indicates 
rather that the increase of subter- 
ranean temperature is restricted to 
a narrow zone immediately under- 
lying the surface, and may wholly 
disappear beyond that zone (i.e, 
at a few miles below the surface), 
leaving a cold and immensely dense 
stratum of rock as the major portion 
of the earth’s crust, whatever may lie 
below. Hence the doctrine of the 
central fire, or at least the import- 
ance at present attributed to it as 
the agent of superficial phenomena, 
wholly disappears. As already said, 
all that is actually known of the 





subjacent earth is confined to a 
distance of half a mile below the 
sea-level,—a mere scratch on the 
surface of a globe 8000 miles in 
diameter, and a very small section 
even of that zone of electric action 
of which we here speak. The zone 
of electric action in the atmosphere 
may be regarded (speaking roundly) 
as extending to a height of. six or 
eight miles; the grander zone of 
similar action in the crust of the 
earth may reasonably be regarded 
as having a depth considerably 
greater. Here, then, have we not 
an amply adequate and most intel- 
ligible cause of the increasing tem- 
perature observed in the very small 
depth of earth’s crust which is ac- 
cessible to us, without any need 
for the extravagant hypothesis of 
a central molten mass in immedi- 
ate contact with the surface of our 
planet—extending, in fact, continu- 
ously almost up to the soles of our 
feet ? 

Now let us come to the cause of 
Earthquakes, We have removed 
from the question the central sea 
of fire or molten matter; we have 
replaced it by a zone of electric 
action, close to the surface, and 
wholly independent of the internal 
condition of our planet, whatever 
that may be. This is alike more 
probable from a cosmical point of 
view, and also the action of this 
electric zone (as we shall show), 
as the cause of earthquakes, is far 
more reasonable and _ intelligible 
than the supposed tidal move- 
ments or other changes in the 
imagined central sea of fire. Earth- 
quakes are results of the grander 
electrical disturbances which from 
time to time take place in the zone 
of rocks immediately subjacent to 
earth’s surface. And in accordance 
with the parailel which we establish 
between the electrical phenomena 
in earth and in the atmosphere, we 
may aptly describe earthquakes as 
thunderstorms in the earth. 

In ordinary times and circum- 
stances, the electric currents which 
regularly circulate in earth’s crust 
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—in that outer vein of our globe spe- 
cially affected by solar and plane- 
tary action—ebb and flow quietly 
and noiselessly, as the similar cur- 
rents usually do in the atmosphere. 
Indeed, in the earth their move- 
ments are in ordinary times much 
more silent and steady than in the 
atmosphere: partly because in the 
former case they act in or through 
matter much less mobile and dis- 
turbable, and also because rocks 
are better conductors of electricity 
than air is—so that the fluid = 
to call it) is less liable to insula- 
tion and local accumulation, and 
therefore flows more steadily and 
quietly. But ever and anon, when 
electric action to an unusual extent 
takes place in the earth’s crust, 
this steady flow of the currents is 
broken, and then violent concus- 
sions necessarily follow. Just as a 
quiet-flowing river, whea inundat- 
ed, encounters more impediments 
than usual—the bridges, for ex- 
ample, being too small to permit 
the .passage of its waters so readily 
as usual,—wlhereupon the waters 
accumulate at the point of resist- 
ance until they acquire sufficient 
power to sweep away the obstacle 
by a mighty rush; even so, when, 
owing to unusual solar or planetary 
action, electricity is developed to 
an excessive degree in the crust: of 
the earth, the conductive power of 
the rocks becomes inadequate to 
pass the currents with sufficient 
fapidity to maintain the electric 
equilibrium. In the mobile ele- 
ments of the atmosphere we see 
some parts, usually in the form of 
distinct clouds, become overcharged 
with electricity, and regain their 
equilibrium by lightning - flashes, 
sharp electrical discharges. The 
same thing takes place (though, for 
reasons above stated, less frequently) 
in the solid earth. The electricity, 
not being transmitted in sufficient 
quantity through the adjoining 
rocks, accumulates at such places 
until it acquires the power or ten- 
sion requisite to overcome the re- 
sistance; and thereupon it forces a 


passage explosively, or by a grand 
discharge,—more terrible by far 
than if the whole artillery of the 
world were discharged in a concen- 
trated volley. What is the result? 
A vast heat is generated (electri- 
city fuses everything—it is the 
grandest heat-developer in nature) ; 
the rocks are expanded, rent, in 
some cases actually fused: the sub- 
terranean lakes and rivers —the 
reservoirs of water which exist 
everywhere below the surface, and 
which in Genesis are called the 
fountains of the great deep — are 
vapourised, instantaneously con- 
verted into steam: and the result 
of this great expansion, or explo- 
sion, in the ground beneath us, 
is a concussion or rupture of the 
subjacent rocky strata, the effects 
of which reach the surface, pro- 
ducing the various phenomena of 
the earthquake. 

Sometimes these subterranean 
convulsions manifest themselves 
on the surface only by noises — 
generally dull rumbling sounds, 
but occasionally in a succession of 
abrupt detonations, like subterra- 
nean thunder-peals. In other cases 
the ground perceptibly shakes in 
harmless vibrations. But in severe 
shocks these vibrations swell into 
waves of commotion, shaking down 
whole cities in ruins; while the 
solid ground cracks and opens 
under their influence into chasms, 
which (usually) instantaneously 
close again, engulfing both men 
and buildings. In other cases the 
subterranean convulsion’ is _ still 
more powerfully manifested on the 
surface by an actual explosive move- 
ment,—a phenomenon remarkably 
manifested in the earthquake which 
destroyed the town of Riobamba 
(in 1797), when the bodies of some 
of the inhabitants were found to 
have been hurled into the air to 
the height of several hundred feet. 
Sometimes the ground itself is up- 
heaved to a great height, in the form 
of volcanic cones or mountains, 
which give an outlet for the sub- 
jacent disturbance. In this way 
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commotion extending on the sur- 
face in concentric curves around 
the centre of the disturbance, the 
earthquake sometimes manifests it- 
self by a rotary motion (as in the 
terrible earthquake in Calabria in 
1783)—a circling storm in the earth, 
exactly parallel to the cyclones or 
rotatory storms in the atmosphere. 
And like the cyclones, this is the 
most destructive form of the earth- 
quake. Humboldt says, “The cir- 
cling rotatory commotions are the 
most uncommon, but at the same 
time the most dangerous.” Such 
earthquakes we hold to be identical 
in nature with the rotatory electric 
phenomena in the atmosphere,— 
which rise in intensity from the tiny 
swirls on our arid roads to the great 
‘* dust-storms ” of India, the water- 
spouts in the ocean, the sand-pillars 
of the desert, and the cyclones of 
the tropics. 

Our limits forbid the further 
elucidation of the parallel which 
we have established between the 
phenomena of earthquakes and the 
electrical disturbances in the at- 


the surface of the earth, are in many 
respects very different. And the 
characteristic difference may be con- 
cisely stated thus: Volcanoes are 
eruptive, while earthquakes are 
merely vibratory, effects of the sub- 
terranean disturbance. In volca- 
noes the subterranean expansive 
force makes its way to the surface 
in the form of an explosion, erupt- 
ing the superjacent matter and also 
molten masses of Java from the sub- 
terranean focus of convulsion.- In 
earthquakes, on the other hand, the 
subterranean -explosive force can- 
not make its way to the surface, 
but produces terrible vibrations, 
and occasionally fissures of the solid 
ground. Even in the earthquake 
of Riobamba, where bodies on the 
surface were projected a hundred feet 
into the air, no actual explosion or 
eruption took place; neither did the 
surface sustain any permanent up- 
heaval. It was simply a vibratory 
phenomenon of unusual intensity, 
the upward vibrations being so 
rapid or intense as to throw loose 
bodies on the surface into the air as 
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of earthquakes and of volcanoes is 
the same; and the subterranean 
action which produces an earth- 
quake will, if of greater intensity, 
produce a volcano over the centre of 
disturbance. The difference in the 
effects at the surface produced by 
subterranean convulsions depends 
upon three things—namely (1), the 
intensity of the convulsion; (2), its 
depth or distance from the surface, 
and (8), the greater or less resistance 
which the overlying strata present 
to the upward explosive movement. 
The nearer to the surface the focus 
of convulsion is, the more easily will 
a volcano be formed. 

It is probable that, in the case of 
all volcanoes, the seat of subterran- 
ean convulsion lies comparatively 
near to the surface. This must cer- 
tainly be the case in regard to all 
permanently active voleanoes—such 
as Vesuvius, Etna, and Stromboli— 
where the vent remains permanent- 
ly open. In such cases there ap- 
pears to be a subjacent zone of 
electric action sufficiently continu- 
ous in its activity, and also sufii- 
ciently near to the surface, to keep 
open the vent or outlet, which other- 
wise would be apt to close again, 
by the collapse or falling in of the 
superincumbent strata. 

Although earthquakes are non- 
eruptive phenomena of subterrare- 
an convulsion, we cannot hold with 
Mr. Mallet that they do not and 
cannot produce any permanent up- 
heaval, or rise of level, of the ground 
at the surface. It is agreed on all 
hands that earthquakes are a conse- 
quence of subterranean convulsion 
which, at its seat at least, is of an 
explosive or expansive nature. And 
although commonly the effects of 
this convulsion, in the case of earth- 
quakes, reach the surface only in 
the form of vibrations, it is natural 
to expect that in some instances the 
expansive force should act in the 
surface in the form of actual up- 
heaval,—the internal expansion not 
being entirely compensated by the 
condensation of the elastic super- 
jacent (and other conterminous) 
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strata, and hence producing a slight 
but permanent elevation of the 
ground at the surface. The facts 
of such upheaval, in connection 
with particular earthquakes, have 
hitherto been little noticed scienti- 
fically, and they are of such a nature 
as not to be readily determined by 
ordinary observers. Sir Charles 
Lyell holds that, during the earth- 
quake in Chili in 1822, the level of 
the country was raised three feet 
over an extent of a hundred miles; 
and although Mr. Cuming, then 
living at Valparaiso, could find no 
adequate proofs of this rise of level, 
there is certainly nothing in the 
nature of earthquakes to render 
such an upheaval improbable. And 
if we look at the world at large, we 
find in many quarters, even at the 
present day, signs of upheaval, which 
can only be attributed to subterra- 
nean expansions, 

Nevertheless, unquestionably, the 
general effect of earthquakes on the 
earth’s surface is to produce, not ele- 
vations, but depressions. The great 
Japanese Lake of Oomi, seventy- 
two miles long and twelve miles 
wide, is stated to have been formed 
by an earthquake. In Italy, the Ci- 
minian and Alban Lakes are said to 
have been similarly produced. In 
the Oalabrian earthquake of 1638, 
the town of Santa Euphemia was 
ruined, and its site converted into 
a lake under the eyes of Father 
Kircher. In 1660, during an earth- 
quake, a mountain near Narbonne 
wholly disappeared, sinking so 
deeply that a lake took its place. 
In the Calabrian earthquakes ot 
1783, lakes and morasses were 
formed in various places, not merely 
owing to the blocking up of water- 
courses, but in consequence of actual 
subsidence of the ground. And in 
the recent earthquake which de- 
vastated Peru and Ecuador, a simi- 
lar phenomenon was witnessed — 
the site of Cotacachi being now 
occupied by a lake. It is not diffi- 
cult to assign a cause for those phe- ° 
nomena of subsidence which s0 
frequently accompany earthquakes. 
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The explosive or expansive force 
which produces earthquakes is 
rarely strong enough to reach the 
surface in the form of actual ex- 
pansion and upheaval; but the 
tremors or vibrations transmitted 
to the surface, by shaking all the 
intervening strata, must tend to 
shake down ill-compacted subter- 
ranean masses, or the rocky vaults 
overhanging subterranean chasms 
which have been formed by former 
explosions. So that, in fact, the ele- 
vations on the surface which vol- 
canic action has made, the vibra- 
tory action of earthquakes tends 
to shake down. Hence it is chiefly 
in volcanic districts that such subsi- 
dence of the surface takes place; 
and all volcanic ridges are peculiarly 
liable to collapse. 

As is well known, there are sev- 
eral distinct and tolerably well- 
defined zones on the earth’s surface 
(which are represented in physical 
atlases) where volcanic action and 
earthquakes are most frequent; and 
in each of those separate zones the 
various parts are usually more or 
less affected in common during sub- 
terranean convulsions. The exist- 
ence of such zones demonstrates 
that subterranggn electric action is 
much more freqient in some parts 
of the earth than in others. Hence 
the volcanoes, active or extinct, 
which dot the surface of those re- 
gions, and mark the subjacent line 
of electric action. Voleances are 
simply vents for the subterranean 
disturbance, — results and _indica- 
tions of special electric action in 
the subjacent crust of the earth. 
When great earthquakes occur, in- 
dicating great subterranean disturb- 
ances, these volcanic outlets usually 
burst into temporary action, up- 
throwing masses of rock and ashes, 
—belching forth steam and gases, 
flames and lava (which is molten 
rock),—and frequently, also, at the 
first outbreak of the eruption, vast 
quantities of water, upshot from the 
subterranean lakes and reservoirs, 
sometimes (as often noticed in the 
Andes) containing fishes, which ap- 
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pear to breed and multiply enor- 
mously in these hidden lakes, and 
some of which (like the little 
cyclopic fishes of Quito) acquire 
peculiar structures as the result of 
the absence of light. And, as is 
well known, the outburst of these 
volcanoes tend to quiet the subter- 
ranean concussions, by giving vent 
to some of the results of the dis- 
turbing force which occasions them. 

Like cyclones and other electric 
disturbances in the atmosphere, 
earthquakes and volcanoes prevail 
chiefly in the tropical regions. The 
explanation of this fact, by our 
theory, is simple. It is in its equa- 
torial region that the earth is most 
exposed to the solar action—and 
to lunar and planetary action also. 
Hence the zone of electric action in 
the crust of the earth, correspond- 
ing to the similar zone in the atmo- 
sphere, is there most active,—or 
rather, we should say, most acted 
upon,—producing the phenomena 
of voleanic action and earthquakes, 
True, a few volcanoes are to he 
found at a great distance from the 
tropical zones: there is Hecla in 
Iceland, and some volcanoes are 
also said to have been seen in the 
Antarctic circle. These are doubt- 
less attributable to the electric cur- 
rents generated by the polar condi- 
tion of the earth (of which the 
aurora-borealis is another indica- 
tion)—eurrents developed by our 
planet’s rotary motion in space, and 
which also represent, we think, the 
subordinate magnetic flux which is 
usually developed at right angles to 
a greater line of electric action. 

The more permanently, or rather 
continuously, active voleanoes are 
(ceteris paribus) those which have 
little altitude, such as Stromboli 
(2300 feet in height); while the 


loftier ones—such as Etna (11,000 © 


feet), and the colossi of the Andes, 
one of which (Cotopaxi) is 19,000 
feet high—become active only at 
comparatively distant intervals. The 
reason is obvious: for it requires a 
greater intensity of the subterra- 
nean force to produce an eruptive 
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discharge from a crater 8} miles 
above the sea-level (like Cotopaxi), 
than from one like Stromboli, 
which is considerably less than 
half a mile in height. 

The number of active volcanoes, 
even including those which have 
eruptions only about once in a cen- 
tury, is comparatively small; while 
the voleanic mountains now extinct 
may be reckoned by thousands. 
This fact is regarded by savans as a 
proof that volcanic action was far 
more extensive in past times than 
itis now. But in reality it is not 
so. We do not here question the 
doctrine that voleanic action ac- 
tually was much more extensive 
and violent in the early period of 
our planet’s existence; but we deny 
that the doctrine is established by 
the fact of the great number of 
now extinct volcanoes, There is 
no proof that these voleanoes were 
in action simultaneously; and, all 
judging from existing or well-re- 
corded facts, we think it probable 
that the phenomenon has _ been 
caused to a great degree simply by 
changes in the locality and direc- 
tion of the subterranean zones of 
electric action. Vesuvius was re- 
garded as an extinct voleano by the 
Romans, until it suddenly burst 
into terrific action, destroying Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii; and Etna 
also, in the time of Nero, was re- 
garded in much the same way,— 
indeed it was stated to be actual- 
ly sinking, diminishing in height, 
owing to the cessation of the sub- 
terranean forces which had primarily 
upheaved it. The once perennial 
fire of Lemnos (a Stromboli of the 
Aigean) has been extinguished since 
the time of Alexander the Great; 
and the volcano of Medina has been 
inactive since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. And at the present day there 
are several volcanic mountains 
which appear to be sinking into a 
state of permanent inaction—they 
are becoming extinct; while hun- 
dreds of solfaterras exist to mark 
the last stages of expiring volcanic 
action. At the same time, new 


voleanoes are thrown up, alike on 
the mainland and from the depths 
of the sea, and become vents for the 
effects of the subterraneous disturb- 
ance in new localities, according as 
the zone of these commotions shifts 
to and fro. 

These subterranean zones of elee- 
tric action are, or have been, the 
regulating cause of the present dis- 
tribution of land and sea on the 
surface of our planet, They not 
only serve to counteract the con- 
stant levelling action, arising from 
atmospheric and fluvial influences, 
and thereby prevent the Jand from 
becoming every where levelled down 
to a vast plain—flat and monoton- 
ous asthe Pampas of South Amer- 
ica; but, from mon to mon, as 
the records of geology show, they 
greatly alter the size and configura- 
tion of the continents, changing 
water into dry land, and dry land 
into water. At a comparatively 
recent geological epoch, a vast 
portion of both Europe and Asia, 
north of the great mountain- 
girdle composed of the Himalayas, 
Balkan, Alps, and Pyrenees, was 
covered by the sea; and the more 
or less gradual emergence of that 
vast region above the sea-level has 
unquestionably been produced by 
upheaving forces at work in the 
crust of the earth. In like man- 
ner, and probably simultaneously, 
there appears to have been a great 
subsidence of land in the southern 
hemisphere, at all events in the 
Pacific Ocean. The old traditions 
of Ceylon affirm that the present 
island is only a fragment of a far: 
vaster island, or island-continent ; 
and the appearance of the islands. in 
some parts of the Pacific is that of a 
continent which has sunk below 
the sea-level, leaving only its moun- 
tain-peaks above water. 

In regard to mountain-chains, the 
ease is clear. We think it may be 
affirmed that there is not a single 
great mountain-chain which does 
not show signs of what is called 
“igneous” upheaval. The line of 
the Andes is marked throughout 
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by a series of volcanoes, active or 
extinct; and it is known that, 
alike in the New World and in the 
Old, the zones of volcanic action 
and earthquakes adjoin, in the main, 
the course of the great mountain- 
chains. It cannot be maintained 
that volcanoes and earthquakes ad- 
join these mountain-chains simply 
as a consequence of the existence 
of these mountain-ridges; the real 
explanation is, that the force which 
continues to produce these convul- 
sive phenomena is identical with 
that which originally produced 
those mountains by terrestrial up- 
heaval. The fact, too, that vol- 
canoes exist abundantly in islands, 
is not a consequence of their in- 
sular position—as some authorities 
maintain—but because the islands 
owe their existence to the upheav- 
ing force which once acted, or still 
continues to act, through their vol- 
veanic cones. We may add a word 
in connection with the remarkable 
fact that the great mountain-chain 
of the Old World—which runs in 
almost perfect continuity from 
Portugal through the Pyrenees, 
Alps, Balkan, Caucasus, Hindoo- 
koosh, and Himalayas, to the Paci- 
fic—follows the direction of the 
equator, extending east and west 
across the continents; whereas 
the corresponding mountain-girdle 
in the New World runs exactly 
north and south, extending almost 
from pole to pole. We _ believe 
that these facts are intimately con- 
nected with the rival (so to speak) 
equatorial and polar conditions of 
our planet, which must greatly 
affect and tend to produce the 
special zones of electric action 
which pervade earth’s crust: pro- 
bably they are also a grand illus- 
tration of the principle (observed 
in the laboratory) that an elecirice 
current tends to produce simultane- 
ously a magnetic current at right 
angles to its course, and vice versd. 
We know that vast changes have 
taken place on the surface of the 
globe, some countries and whole 
continents sinking, and others ris- 


ing—land becoming sea, and sea 
giving place to land. And at the 
present day some countries are 
gradually sinking and others rising, 
Such submergencies, it is needless 
to say, are not due to any appre- 
ciable increase in the waters of 
ocean; neither is the enlargement of 
islands and continents owing to any 
growth of land, any augmentation 
of the solid matter of earth. The 
changes in the distribution of land 
and sea are occasioned by local ele- 
vations or depressions of earth’s 
solid surface, produced by expan- 
sion or contraction in the subjacent 
strata, owing (as we hold) to the 
varying intensity and direction of 
the electric forces generated in the 
earth’s crust by solar, lunar, and 
planetary influence. The upheav- 


ing process may be due to a per- © 


manent expansion of the subjacent 
strata, owing to the greater heat 
there generated by the electric cur- 
rents; and it is to this eause, pro- 
bably, that the existence of conti- 
nents, and the general distribution 
of land and water, is to be ascribed. 
Bat the upheaval may also be due 
to a transitory explosion, which, 
while forcing the rocky strata up- 
wards, leaves them in a state of 
stability (as in the form of arches) 
adequate to maintain their con- 
figuration, although the upheaving 
force either wholly or partially be- 
comes extinct; and this, doubtless, 
is the case in regard to mountain- 
chains, especially of the volcanie 
kind, under all of which, we con- 
jecture, there are great hollows or 
chasins at more or less depth below 
the surface. It is a remarkable 
fact that barometrical observations 
indicate the existence of some great 
chasm or void extending below the 
Himalayas; and Humboldt states 
that there are various portions of 
the Andes chain where the subja- 
cent waves of the earthquake do 
not reach the surface, apparently 
owing to the intervention of great 
hollows separating the mountain 
surface from the depth below; and 
he adds that the Peruvians say of 
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these unmoved upper strata that 
“they form a bridge.” In some 
cases of upheaval, however, the 
rocks when forced upward do not 
happen to take a stable form, and 
hence they collapse as soon as the 
explosive or upheaving force ceases, 
as is observable in the case of 
some volcanic islands—notably, the 
island called Sabrina, which sud- 
denly appeared and disappeared in 
1811, and the better-known case 
of the island of Ferdinandea in 
the Sicilian sea, whose sudden 
emergence and submergence ex- 
cited great notice and attention. 

Solid and stable as earth’s sur- 
face appears to us, a considerable 
portion of it rests only upon over- 
arched hollows of immense extent; 
a still greater portion upon strata 
which are expanded by the heat of 
great electric currents, which in 
course of ages may alter their 
course, producing submergencies of 
the superjacent countries or conti- 
nents; while at every part the sur- 
face of our planet is liable to terrific 
convulsions, either in the form of 
upheaval, or, it may be, collapses 
arising from the dislocation of the 
rocky arches which at present 
bridge over the vast chasms be- 
neath. 

Our special object in this paper 
has been to show what such convul- 
sions—typified by volcanic action 
and earthquakes—are not attribut- 
able to tidal or other commotions 
in a central molten mass, of which 
our planet is’ supposed to consist up 
to within a few miles of the surface, 
but to disturbances in the outer rim 
of earth’s solid crust, occasioned 
by electric action and phenomena 
analogous to those which have 
their seat in the atmosphere, in 
the gaseous zone which surrounds 
earth’s solid surface. But one word 
in conclusion. Whence come those 
disturbances? They cannot be pro- 
duced by the Earth per se. What- 
ever be the condition of our globe, 
whether slowly cooling in space or 
not, such changes in its condition, 
frequently sudden and always l- 
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cal, must of necessity be ascribed 
to extra-terrestrial influences, — to 
the cosmical action of the surround- 
ing bodies in space. Ordinarily 
they are produced by the varying 
action of the sun, moon, and 
planets; but in their grander 
forms, as exemplified in the records 
of geology, these convulsions are 
doubtless due to the changing posi- 
tion of our whole solar system in 
space. Who can tell how far the 
grand geological changes may have 
been owing to the varying position 
of the sun and planets in regard to 
the world of the fixed stars, and 
the central sun around which our 
sun with his planets is ceaselessly 
and swiftly revolving? At pre- 
sent, and ever since the appearance 
of civilised man on earth, our 
solar system lies far remote from 
the thickest clusters of the fixed 
stars: we are but circling on the 
rim or edge of the great Plain 
of the Worlds, indicated by the 
shining depths of the Milky Way. 
But it may not, it cannot, have been 
so always in the past; nor is it 
likely to be so always in the future 
of our planet. In truth, may we 
not ascribe to such extra-terrestrial 
influence one of the most striking 
features in the present aspect of 
our globe—namely, the great pre- 
dominance of land in the northern 
hemisphere, where the continents 
appear to have been vastly increas- 
ing in extent in the most recent 
geological periods, while in the 
southern hemisphere land is not 
only rare, but over a large area ap- 
pears to have been gradually sink- 
ing? Is it not possible, then, that 
the superior activity of the upheav- 
ing forces in our northern hemis- 
phere, and the comparative absence 
of Jand in the southern hemisphere, 
is due to the greater cosmical in- 
fluence exerted upon the for- 
mer, which is turned to immense 
strata. of stars and constellations; 
whereas in the southern skies 
there are vast spaces of darkness, 
where not a single starry world is 
visible ? 
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Berore entering fully upon this 
history, I must begin by explain- 
ing that in one of the most cele- 
brated galleries on the Continent 
there stood many years ago, and 
still stands, a certain statue, to 
which tradition, for some forgot- 
ten and unintelligible reason, has 
given the name of the nymph 
Hercyna, whom I find to have 
been, according to Pausanias, one 
of the attendants of Ceres during 
her wanderings in search of Proser- 
pine. It is of immense age: in- 
deed not a few of its admirers go 
so far as to claim for it an origin 
nothing short of Athenian, while 
even the more moderate are not 
unwilling to have it ascribed to 
that Rhodian school which pro- 
duced the Laocoon. Nevertheless, 
in spite of its extreme antiquity, 
it is extraordinarily perfect: not a 
single detail is destroyed or even 
injured by accident, neglect, or 
time. Nor has it been undeserving 
of its singular good fortune, for it is 
wonderfully beautiful—so much so 
that the fact of its fame not being as 
wide as the whole world only goes 
to prove,.in the opinion of some 
of us who hold ourselves to be no 
mean judges in such matters, that 
the large but unintelligent jury by 
whom fame is accorded or withheld, 
is as capricious in the case of the 
works of their fellow-men as in that 
of their feilow-men themselves, For 
my own part, I own to a love for this 
particular piece of marble passing 
my love for any other that it has ever 
been my good fortune, during the 
course of a not very short life, to 
see and know: and my love for it 
is strengthened by the knowledge 
that, while I do not follow the mul- 
titude—for whose opinion in art 
matters I have not the faintest 
respect—I have on my side the 
opinion of all critics by whom, on 
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other grounds, I am proud to be 
directed. 

For the benefit, both of the many 
who have not seen it and of the 
many who, having seen it, have 
unobservantly passed it by—for 
there is not much about it in the 
guide-books—I must give a short 
description of this really wonder- 
ful work of art; and I promise, in 
order the better to secure the per- 
usal of it, that I will avoid any vain 
and useless endeavour to express 
in anything like appropriate words 
the enthusiasm I always feel in 
approaching this subject—that I 
will myself be as cold as the marble 
of which I speak. Besides, no one 
can hate more than I hate it, the 
common jargon of enthusiasm in 
art matters, which is almost inva- 
riably as much the result of affec- 
tation and pretence on the part of 
those who indulge in it, as the pro- 
fuse use of technicalities is the re- 


‘sult of real ignorance. My descrip- 


tion, therefore, shall be as short and 
as plain as possible; and I hope that 
I shall receive some credit for my 
reticence, seeing that, once started, 
I could continue upon this theme 
for the space of a dozen volumes, 
and more if I pleased. 

After all, what matters it whether 
we know or do not know when, or 
where, or by whom, the statue was 
produced? Had it been manufac- 
tured in Manchester yesterday, in- 
stead of having been created, as 
tradition would have it, in Athens 
more than two thousand years ago, 
it would not be a jot the less beaa- 
tiful. In size, then, it is rather 
large. The figure, which is entirely 
nude, is full, and of exquisitely per- 
fect proportion, without any unna- 
tural forcing of lines in order to 
obtain additional and artificial 
grace, as in the case of the Venus 
de Medicis and some others. It is 
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in the face, however, that lies its 
chief attraction. Every other great 
statue that I ever saw depends for 
its beauty upon the element of 
form alone; but in the face of the 
Hercyna, beauty of form is sub- 
ordinate to beauty of expression, 
The outline is that of a classic 
nymph; the character, that of a 
woman who has lived and suffer- 
ed. The sculptor, whoever he was, 
would seem to have trespassed so far 
on the province of the painter, that 
colour alone is wanting to make his 
creation appear to be in truth alive. 
As regards attitude, the figure stands 
erect, but undulating, with the 
head slightly turned aside and 
thrown back, so as to make the 
sad but calm smile of the perfect 
lips seem asthough it were speak- 
ing silently to heaven of sorrowful, 
but not unhappy, memories. One 
who watches it for any length of time 
wonders that he does not hear the 
very words with his ears, so near to 
the lips do they seem; and to say 
that before long he sees the bosom 
actually rise and fall in tumultuous 
waves, is only to remark a phe- 
nomenon that is common to all 
really great figures, whether carved 
in marble or painted on canvass, 
when the attention is concentrated 
upon them for three or four min- 
utes together. The only defect in 
the whole work is not a fault in 
art but an unlucky caprice of na- 
ture, who ever seems to abhor ab- 
solute perfection—that is to say, 
there is a thin black vein in the 
marble which, beginning behind 
the left shoulder, passes over and 
in front of it, and then, dividing, 
runs a short distance along the 
arm in one direction and down the 
left breast in another. 

So much for my description, in 
the course of which I have cer- 
tainly kept my promise about not 
being over-enthusiastic. But there 
is something to be said about the 
statue historically as well as artis- 
tically. When I said in my very 
first sentence that it stood in the 
gallery some years ago, and that it 
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stands there now, I chose my words 
advisedly. Within my recollection 
there was an interval of time dur- 
ing which no one knew or knows 
where it stood, or even whether it 
stood anywhere at all. The gallery 
in question is one of the best kept 
in the world: there is a staff of 
thoroughly well-selected and trust- 
worthy custodians and other officials 
continually on duty: ingress and 
egress during the night are absolute- 
ly impossible: the marble is, of 
course, of great weight, and cannot 
be moved without the utmost care 
and trouble, and the use of me- 
chanical appliances; and yet, one 
morning, it was missing from its 
place, nor could any one even 
hazard a guess as to what had be- 
come of it. 

Zealous, long, and exhaustive 
was the search made by the 
authorities of the museum, sup- 
ported by all the resources of the 
Government, for their missing art- 
treasure, which had been made 
the subject of so inexplicable a 
theft. The police were set to work, 
and all possible powers and facili- 
ties were afforded them. Spies and 
detectives were employed in almost 
every large town in all Europe; an 
incessant and thoroughly careful 
watch was kept up at the frontiers; 
and two persons in particular, both 
of them of high rank, of whom one 
was notorious for a passion for car- 
rying out practical jokes of the most 
difficult and outré kind, and the 
other for an unscrupulous mania for 
collecting works of art, were kept 
for a long time under secret and 
close surveillance. Popular suspi- 
cion at last reached the very highest 
quarters of all, and began to hint 
that the*police had missed the right 
track not altogether vunintention- 
ally. But in this matter popular 
suspicion was, as usual, unjust. I 


could tell some curious stories 
about ‘what was incidentally 
discovered in many unexpected 


quarters, and perhaps I may tell 
them some day; at present, I will 
only say that [ was living in the 
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city at the time, and was intim- 
ately acquainted with the chief cu- 
rator of the museum, Doctor Adolf 
Mohnkopf— now, alas! no more; 
and as I, though filled to the brim 
with troubles of my own, could not 
help taking a warm interest in this 
curious affair, I made use of the 
opportunities which were thus open 
to me of acquainting myself with 
every step that was taken, and, 
indeed, became myself no inac- 
tive amateur detective. All, how- 
ever, was in vain; not a trace of the 
truant nymph could be discovered, 
and at last all men tacitly agreed 
that the matter must be allowed 
to drop into the limbo of inexpli- 
cable mysteries. Nothing more 
was said about it save when the 
unfilled pedestal served as a text 
for the amusement of visitors. I 
was much younger then than I am 
now, and I remember, when all was 
given up, writing a long poem on 
the subject, which was much ad- 
mired by my friend the curator— 
who, by the way, was one of the 
worst poetical critics I ever knew— 
wherein I argued, with much ela- 
boration of matter and manner, 
that the nymph Hercyna had gone 
to rejoin her old mistress, who had 
unexpectedly returned to earth; 
and that we might .thence pro- 
phesy an immediate and universal 
reign of peace and plenty. I am 
afraid, however, on looking back, 
that my poetic and _ prophetic 
powers were very nearly equal. 

But by far the strangest part of 
the story is yet to come. When 
the nymph had become no more 
than a memory among her admirers, 
and all the gossip and scandal to 
which her disappearance had given 
rise—scandal and gossip which, as 
I have said, had not left untouched 
the very highest places — were 
equally forgotten save by one or two 
of us who had taken a more than 
common interest in the matter, it 
happened that one morning, very 
early, I received a pressing mes- 
sage from Doctor Mohnkopf to the 
effect that he wished to speak to 





me at the museum forthwith. 
People are early risers in that 
country, and it was very little past 
sunrise when I found my friend 
anxiously waiting me in the hall, 
It was the 15th of September—will 
the reader be good enough to bear 
the date in mind? The Herr 
Doctor was there alone, as was 
often his habit, before the doors 
were open to visitors. 

He was a slow and phlegmatic 
man, this curator, with an owl-like 
figure and face which betrayed but 
little of his real intelligence and 
quickness of penetration; but on 
this occasion he looked, for him, po- 
sitively wild with excitement —so 
much so that I felt alarmed. I 
began to speak to him; but before 
I had uttered three words, 

“Come with me!” he exclaimed, 
interrupting me at once; and then, 
seizing me by the arm, led me, two 
steps at a time, up the broad stair- 
case to the door of the great gal- 
lery, which, puffing and panting 
with his haste, he hurriedly un- 
locked and threw wide open. 

I was struck motionless with 
wonder. There, upon its pedestal, 
stood the Hercyna, in exactly the 
same position as that in which she 
stood when I had last seen her. I 
had my ownreasons for remember- 
ing that day. 

“In the name of magic!” I ex- 
claimed, “‘ what is the meaning of 
this? ” 

‘“* You may well say, ‘ In the name 
of magic!’” he answered. “ You 
know as much about it as I do. 
No—I am wrong. Do you see no 
change? Is it the same ¢ ” 

I looked again. It was then, for 
the first time in my life, that I re- 
marked in the face that strange, 
beautiful, human look that no other 
statue ever bore. Then I looked 
again at the curator and our eyes 
met. He had observed it also. 

The news soon ran through the 
town, and tlie police were again set 
tosearch. But my friend this time 
showed but little zeal in aiding 
them. “ What does it signify,” he 
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used to say to those engaged in the 
inquiry, “so long as we have it 
again now, where it has been mean- 
time?” This carelessness on his 
part was set down by some to the 
effect of increasing age and leth- 
argy; but I knew better. Certain 
strange experiences of my life, cer- 
tain deductions that I was now 
driven to make from those experi- 
ences, enabled me to form more 
than a mere guess at the real truth 
of the mystery. I, and my friend 
the curator through me, had be- 
come the sole confidants of the 
secret of the missing statue. Dur- 
ing Doctor Mohvkopf’s life, I have 
not felt myself at liberty to tell this 
story, about which he felt a deli- 
cacy that I confess I could not even 
understand, much less share, al- 
though it relates far more to me 
than to him. Ever since that Sep- 
tember morning he would sit for 
hours absorbed before the figure, 
like a lover who had grown fat 
and plethoric before the tomb 
of the mistress of his youth; 
and, save to me, he would 
never even name her name, which 
he seemed to treat as something 
sacred. But he is long gone; and 
I need no longer remain silent now, 


2 


It was a fine spring morning in 
the town of Eulenburg. The air 
was sweet and warm; the lilacs 
were blooming, the sun was shin- 
ing, and the sky was blue. Nor is 
Eulenburg by any means a city like 
some that I could name, which do 
not feel in their dull hearts the 
spring that is everywhere around 
them. On the contrary, it shared 
to the full the blessing of that short 
time of the year when the cold 
winds are over and the full heat of 
the sun is not yet come. 

Who could work on sucha day, 
when more pleasure, and more pro- 
fit too, could be gained from a single 
hour of sunny idleness than from 
four-and-twenty of the hardest toil ? 
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that by speaking I shall run no risk 
of giving my old friend pain. I do 
not think, in justice to another, 
that this experience of mine ought 
to be buried with me; and I will 
therefore, in: as few words as pos- 
sible, relate for the first time the true 
story of the whole affair. In doing 
so, however, I shall give results ° 
only, and shall ask my reader to 
accept my facts without expect- 
ing me, in every case, to explain 
how it was that I became acquaint- 
ed with them all. Ido not intend 
to be cross-examined. If he should 
be so extremely impolite as to doubt 
my words, let him, when he is next 
making a foreign tour, sleep a night 
at Eulenburg, and spend the next 
day at the gallery of the museum. 
In the very first room, facing the 
door, his eye will be caught by a 
statue of white marble slightly dis- 
figured by such a stain as I have 
already described. Then Jet him 
take a chair and sit down before it, 
closing the door behind him if he 
is afraid of draughts; and I will 
wager, ay, a thousand to one, that 
in five minutes he will believe— 
nay, that he will Anow—that my 
words are the words of truth. If not 
—but I do not write for such as he. 


So, at least, on this 23d of May, 
seemed to think a young and hand- 
some man—I may say this now, 
even supposing that it were myself, 
for I am certainly neither young 
nor handsome any longer—who was 
sitting, with a drawing-board upon 
his knees and a crayon in his. hand, 
right in front of the statue known 
to artists and critics as that of the 
nymph Hercyna, in the gallery of 
the museum. But neither were his 
eyes upon his model, nor was the 
faintest trace of a line upon his 
paper. On the contrary, his look 
was almost as vacant as his paper 
itself, so far as regarded any inte- 
rest in what was around him: it 
sought the window above, through 
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which streamed a sunbeam out of a 
glimpse of blue sky. At last he 
seemed able to resist the siglit no 
longer, or the scent of the outside 
air, which, filing the place with 
suggestions of fields and gardens, 
invaded senses and awakened de- 
sires which are beyond the reach 
of all the pictures and statues in 
the world. Without bestowing a 
single parting glance upon the 
exquisite form before him—more 
exquisite by far than any he was 
likely to meet either in street or 
country road—he suddenly gather- 
ed his materials together, tossed on 
his hat, and burst from the door 
with a deep sigh of relief and that 
sharp and glorious sensation of plea- 
sure which, I maintain, in spite of 
morality, of philosophy, of every- 
thing and everybody, always be- 
longs to the neglect of work for the 
sake of sunshine. 

I do not care who contradicts me 
in this, for I know that all men, 
even those who may dv so most 
loudly, agree with me in their 
hearts. Nothing gives such zest to 
a holiday as the feeling that it is 
time snatched from work; and I 
do not think that rest when work is 
over, delightful as it is, is fit to be 
named in the same breath with the 
delight of idleness. Men rust and 
grow stupid in rest, but idleness 
sharpens and brightens. Without 
being such an enthusiast in its 
cause as a friend of mine—he was 
the hardest of workers, by the way 
—who used to say that his beau 
idéal of a delightful life was having 
always too much to do and never 
doing any of it, I certainly believe 
that society should be so consti- 
tuted that all work should be left 
for night, for winter, and for wet 
weather—that would give plenty of 
time surely for any amount of it— 
and, as things are, I hold that sun- 
shine alone is more than sufficient 
compensation for any pricks of con- 
science on the score of want of in- 
dustry. 

Such, at least, whatever may be 
my own opinion in these latter days, 





was that of the young man who 
walked away with such gaiety of 
heart from the museum. on that 
especial May morning. But I was 
wrong in one point, however. He 
did give one passing thought to the 
Hereyna before he left the door, 
““T wonder how it would be to feel 
like that statue,” he thought to him- 
self. ‘* What a doom for her whose 
spirit once wandered about the 
world with the earth-goddess herself 
to be fixed to a pedestal on this 
bright day—a day worthy of her own 
Aonia in the golden age! How she 
must have envied me when she saw 
ine run out into the sunshine! She 
must feel lost without her constant 
visitor, and be positively jealous of 
Madame Flora. Well, I know which 
is the fairer of the two to-day at 
least—and hurrah for the fairest, 
always and everywhere!—Ah!”’ he 
exclaimed aloud, suddenly; for he 
was suddenly encountered by two 
ladies, the sight of whom brought 
his buoyant steps to a stand, his hat 
from his head, and a flush to his face. 

“Mr. Melvil!” said the elder of 
the two, a pleasant and comfortable 
person of middle age, in a tone of 
pleased surprise, “only think of 
our meeting you here!’’ She held 
out her hand as she spoke. Her 
companion, a very pretty girl, whose 
age and appearance corresponded 
with the season, did not hold out 
hers, but she returned his blush, 
which was better still. 

‘“‘ The surprise ought to be on my 
side,” he answered. “It is nothing 
so wonderful to meet me here, I 
assure you. The only reason why, 
in fact, I do not feel surprise is, 
because the surprise is lost in the 
pleasure.” 

“Then in that case we will lose 
ours too, and for the same reason. 
We have been here since yesterday 
only. Have you been here long?” 

He glanced at the young lady as 
he answered, “Yes, indeed—for 
three long months, which have 
seemed three years. This is my 
home at present. You are travel- 
lers, I suppose?” 
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“Yes,” replied she to whom his 
look, not his speech, was addressed 
—and her voice was charmingly 
sweet and clear—“‘ we are making 
atour. Papa is with us.” 

The young artist’s face clouded 
for an instant. 

“T hope Sir John is well?” he 
asked. 

“My brother is not very well this 
morning,” answered the elder lady ; 
“he is rather tired with yesterday’s 
long journey, so Alice and I have 
come out alone. We were on our 
way to the museum.” 

Certainly we are the creatures of 
circumstances. I do not by any 
means state this as a truism, but as 
a good hard truth, which it has 
taken me more than half a lifetime 
to learn, and which very few men 
ever really learn at all. Melvil’s 
delight at being out of the museum 
was all at once turned to an eager 
desire to return to it. It was the 
turn of the goddess Flora to be 
jealous now—although the Hercyna 
was by no means avenged. 

“Then you are indeed fortunate,” 
he said, ‘for you have lighted upon 
the best of all possible guides.” 

“ But you are coming from it, are 
you not?” asked the elder lady, to 
whom, however, the offer did not 
seem to be by any means unwel- 
come. 

“But now I am_ going back,” 
Melvil answered—* that is, if Mrs. 
Dalton and Miss Fenwick will allow 
me.” 

“ We shall be only too delighted, 
indeed,” replied Mrs. Dalton; and 
thé three ascended the steps of the 
museum. 

‘* All of us must be drunk once,” 
says Goethe: “Youth is drunken- 
ness without wine;” and on my 
own authority I will add, without 
even love, at least when it is not 
spoiled by the curse of premature 
self-consciousness or of premature 
prudence—to my mind respectively 
the most terrible of misfortunes and 
the most degrading of vices. The 
greatest of all fools is he who is 
wise too soon; but to be such a 
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fool as that was not, thank God, 
the fate of myself or of Lewis Mel- 
vil; and he, even had he not already 
been much more than half in love 
with Alice Fenwick, would have 
felt his blood flow with scarcely 
less warmth than now, while wan- 
dering by her side through such a 
treasure-house of beauty in such an 
atmosphere of spring. He thought 
not for an instant that she was far 
too rich and that he was far too 
poor for him to be justified—as the 
world thinks, and, in the present 
condition of things, rightly thinks— 
in doing more than admire her from 
a respectful distance; that society 
had placed between the only child 
of a titled merchant-prince and the 
younger son of a half-pay captain’s 
widow, who might, so far as things 
seemed, possibly one day or other 
mauage to make some kind of living 
as a drawimg-master, a barrier even 
stronger tham that placed between 
them by wealth: he only thought, 
if indeed he thought at all, of the 
present moment, and of a future 
whose wildest impossibilities seemed 
already to be realised. For the pre- 
sent, it sufficed him that he was 
with Alice: for the future, Titian, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, were to 
welcome an equal to an equal throne. 
Love and artistic ambition were 
mingled and fulfilled in the uncon- 
scious happiness of the hour. The 
outside air, which before had drawn 
him from the gallery, now seemed 
no longer to speak of fields and gar- 
dens; it seemed rather to have its 
birth in the place where he was, 
and that the windows were open, 
not to admit it, but to allow it to 
spread over all the earth. Nor, 
may one suppose, were the feelings 
of his companion so very different, 
for she was younger in years than 
he, and fully as young in spirit. 
Mrs. Dalton was certainly the 
very worst of chaperones. She was 
not only unsuspicious by nature, 
but utterly prosaic also, and she 
would have stared in blank amaze- 
ment had any one suggested to her 
that there could be the least par- 
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ticle of danger in that meeting, 
rendered all the more exciting by a 
long separation, between her niece 
and the young artist, who was a 
great favourite of hers. If the truth 
must be told, she looked upon him 
rather in the light of a favourite 
dog, whom she liked to stroke ard 
to feed with sweet biscuit—who 
might, indeed, be formidable to 
strangers but could be thoroughly 
trusted by his friends. I am 
afraid, when I come to think 
of it now, that Melvil used to act 
rather hypocritically by the good 
lady, and that, to follow out the 
dog simile, he wagged his tail a 
little too ostentatiously before her. 
She was of an age when ladies 
dearly love attentions from very 
young men, and can be flattered by 
‘a bungler who would be laughed at 
by a young girl. Besides, to do her 
justice, she was good nature itself, 
and nothing gave her greater pleas- 
ure than to see people enjoying 
themselves, as it is called. Even 
the most prosaic of middle-aged la- 
dies may have a good deal of youth 
left in them, so far as want of pru- 
dence is concerned. And so, on the 
whole, it need not afford very much 
ground for wonder, especially con- 
sidering her rather full style of 
figure, that she began after a time 
to feel reminded, by certain sensa- 
tions in her neck and limbs, of the 
Turkish saying about sitting being 
better than standing, and that she 
therefore took a seat in front of 
that chef d@euore of the Pavotine 
school, the ‘Seven Sleepers” of 
D’Ormiglione. I am thus precise in 
order that those who are acquainted 
with the Eulenburg gallery may 
perceive at once that not only was 
her back turned towards our friend 
the Hercyna, but that she would not 
be able to see it even if she turned 
her head. 

For it was before the Hercyna 
that Alice Fenwick and her guide 
ere long found themselves. They 
had no pains in the neck; for she 
had kept her head a good dea! bent 
down, and he had not been raising 





his eyes very high, except in a meta- 
phorical sense. And now her head 
was bent lower still, and his eyes 
were not raised even to.a level with 
those of the neglected nymph. 

The gallery was nearly empty. It 
was not the tourist season, and the 
native Eulenburgers were not among 
its frequenters, so that it was an 
ideal place for a téte-d-téte. 

Lewis Melvil felt a delightful em- 
barrassment at finding himself once 
more alone with Alice after so long, 
and for a few moments he was 
silent. At last he said,— 

**How lucky it is I met you this 
morning, as you are leaving so soon. 
But I suppose I may hope to see you 
once more, before you go?” 

‘*That depends entirely upon you, 
I should think,” she answered, with 
a bright smile. ‘You know where 
we are staying?” 

“If it depends on me, then—but 
are you really going on Thursday?” 

* Really and truly.” 

“But that will be a very great 
mistake.” 

‘* Why a mistake?” 

“T can assure you there is a 
great deal to be seen at Eulen- 
burg.” 

‘*Indeed! I always heard it was 
one of the stupidest places in the 
world.” 

‘**T suppose you got the idea from 
the name. ‘ Eulenburg’ means 
‘stronghold of owls,’ you know.” 

‘“* And is that the character of the 
Eulenburgers ? ” 

“Rather. But they—the real 
owls, I mean—are by no means 
stupid birds. J have rather an 
affection for them.” 

‘“‘ What a singular taste! ” 

‘*You would learn to share it, if 
you stayed. There are three owls 
that I almost always see whenever 
I go in a certain direction at night 
to whom I always take off my hat, 
they are so large and so white. I 
call them Caspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar.” 

“How very interesting! But I 
should scarcely care to stay at a 
place only to make the bowing 
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acquaintance of three owls, even 
though they are so large and so 
white, and have such magnificent 
names,” 

“But there is more than the 
owls; there is the Dom-kirche——” 

“The most hideous old church I 
ever saw.’ 

“ There is the country and neigh- 
bourhood 3 

“T did not think much of it from 
what I saw in our journey yester- 
day. And I suppose it is hardly 
equal to where we are going in 
Switzerland.” 

“Had you not better put your- 
self in a position to make the com- 
parison ?” 

“You seem very devoted to 
Eulenburg.” 

“ T am—til] Thursday.” 

“ And why till then?” 

“Oan you ask ?”’ 

She did not press the question. 
He continued— 

“Now that you have once been 
here, I shall hate the place as svon 
as you leave it.” 

She ought to have told him he 
was talking nonsense, but she did 
not. She was a very sincere per- 
son, and not given to say what she 
did not think. 

“Tt will make very little dif- 
ference, I should think,” she an- 
swered. 

“How can it be the same place 
again?” he asked. ‘ You might 
as well say that that marble statue 
in front of us would be the same as 
before, if it could, for a passing 
moment, be touched with such real 
life as that which is mine now.” 

Poor deserted Hercyna! But 
then it is true that her ears were 
made of inarble. 

“But tll me something about 
yourself,” said Miss Fenwick, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Are you getting on well? 
Are you working hard? Have you 
anything to show us?” 

“Tam doing as well as I can— 
but——” 

“But what?” 
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“But what is the use?—I was 
going to say.” 

“ The use!” 

“Yes—when it brings me no 
nearer ‘s . 

“But it does bring you nearer— 
nearer to fame and honour for your- 
self—nearer to doing something in 
the world—nearer to doing some- 
thing for Art.” There was a bright- 
ness in her eyes as she spoke that 
argued her to be worth the love of a 
nobler man than he. 

The enthusiasm that Jay under 
her words was contagious.. 

** Alice, dearest Alice!” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly, ‘only say 
nearer to yourself, and you will 
have said all.” 

At least he had now said all; 
and, what is more, he hal said 
enough, What more he said may ° 
be gathered from the fact that she 
had listened to him for so long— 
for she must more or less have felt 
what was coming—and from the 
necessary deduction that, having 
listened to him thus far, she was cer- 
tainly not unlikely to listen to him 
a great deal farther. Since, therefore, 
it would be as highly impolite on my 
part to write as though my: reader 
were wholly without either imagina- 
tio or experience as it would be 
for him to doubt any of my words, 
I may as well save myself the trou- 
ble of dwelling farther on wiiat, 
after all, is so commonplace a scene, 
and wil only add, that when the 
two rejvined Mrs. Dalton, who was 
surprised to find how long they 
had been away from under her 
wing—that lady must either have 
had very great admiration for the 
work of D’Ormiglione or else 
great sympathy with its subject— 
Melvil was more polite and atten- 
tive to her than ever, while Miss 
Fenwick was so silent and distraite 
that her aunt thought her over- 
fatigued, and marched her home at 
once. And so the gallery was once 
more deserted, and the Hercyna left 
once more alone. 





@ 








Love and Spring had been in the 
room with ber; but now they were 
there nv longer. Love had gone 
out with the lovers, and Spring, as 
in duty bound, had followed it. 
And so the day passed on in that 
empty plice, so full of now unseen 
beauty, until the evening came, and 
all was darkness as well as solitude. 
Herr Mohnkopf having made his 
rounds—a duty which he never 
neglected, and which he distinctly 
and particularly remembered huv- 
ing performed even la er than usual 
on that particular day—the doors 
were closel and barred until the 
next morning. For a while the 
saints, heroes, and angels, the trees, 
rocks, and rivers, that covered the 
walls, faded away into the monotony 
of a night without stars.. The sta- 
tues furcd worse; for they remain- 
ed visible only to becume confused 
masses of shapelessness. But pre- 
sently all was changed. Any one 
who has ever had the misfortune, 
as most would deem it, to be shut 
up alone in a picture-gallery on a 
moonlight night, will readily recog- 
nise in the idea that, in the night- 
time, painted and  carved-figures 
take their turn of life and waketul- 
ness, something more thin a mere 
child’s fancy. Without being one’s 
sel’ a Christmas child, and without 
its being the night of Saint Wal- 
burga, this is something like what 
one would see, 

The moon rises slowly, but is 
not as yet in sight; the first sign 
of lier gradual coming being a single 
lance-like beam of a pale amber 
colour thrown through one shining 
point of the great window, and 
striking fu!l upon the blue robes of 
the muter-dolorosa. Above, below, 
and on all sides of its path, every- 
thing in the long bare chamber, 
whose walls and ceilings have re- 
ceded mto a vague regivn of night 
which knows not of bounds and 
limi's, is only thrown into a deeper 
obscurity and a deeper and yet 
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more mysterious repose; but those 
blue robes, pierced by its touch, 
presently begin to flutter and wave. 
The artificial lights and shadows, 
made for the eye of the sun, change, 
and deepen, and grow pale; their 
folds become confused, -and hang in 
a strange disorder. Before long, 
though slowly, the figure itself 
gradually rises under the influence 
of the rising snd brightening dart 
of amber, which begins now, as its 
shaft broadens and ascends upon 
the wall, to change from amber to 
gray. Tremblingly she stands out 
tor a single moment from the dark 
background; and then, in the dead 
silence, she once more kneels to 
weep and pray, not now as the 
painter, but as the moonlight wills; 
not now the still, motionless figure 
such as the sun points out with his 
wand of truth to common eyes, but 
with manifist tears and heavings 
of the breast, with eyes that strain 
and lips that quiver. But she does 
not wake alone for long. Suddenly 
without an instant’s warning, the 
white, round shoulder, whiter and 
rounder even than in the softest 
twiliglt, but clearer and brighter 
even than when seen in the fresh 
light of an autumn morning, and 
the wreuth, no longer of marble, 
but of pure silver, of some vine- 
crowned Meenad flash. out of the 
darkness as if to mock the tears 
of the mother of sorrows. Prayer- 
absorbed, and with eyes averted 
from earth, she indeed sees not the 
advent of the wine-priestess; but 
the motion of the white arm is not 
unheeded. The hand waves and 
beckons; the foot moves as if to 
leap from the pedestal. The marble 
grows drunken with the first full 
draught of moonlight, and, by re- 
flecting, bestows also what it, re- 
ceives. At the silent summons, 
other phantoms rise into waking, 
first singly and slowly—then more 
quickly, and by tens and scores— 
then furiously, and by hundreds at 
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once. ‘First appear the kindred and 
fellow-servants of the Meenad: 
Buechus hurls himself frem his car 
—Venns -tands half emerged from 
her she!]—Silenus rolls on the 
ground, and his sides shake visibly 
with the silent lxugiiter which he 
cannot contun. But all is gr. tesque 
and out of keeping. It is not into 
the arms of Ariadne that Bacchns 
springs: alus! it is the longing 
embrace of “ome holy Theresa which 
is to be balked by that «f the un- 
holy ged. ‘The court of Venus is 
no longer made up of the nymphs 
and sh»pher's of Cyprus; those 
that flock round her now are wor- 
shippers of a far other kind. That 
worn, meagre ferm that presses 
nearest is, despite the goat-skins in 
which he is clothed, no Arcadian 
shepherd, but Saint Anthony, or 
Saint Paulus Eremita; that knight 
in snow-white armour is Sir Gula- 
had; that tall, pale woman with 
the wounded breust is not Cleopatra, 
but Lucretia; those mitres betoken 
not priests of Serapis, but popes 
and prelates; those fillets belong 
to vestals, and those dark robes to 
nuns. Nor is it some revel of Bac- 
chantes «at which Silenus laughs; 
itis that in the confused mingling 
of outhmes, in the distortion of 
forms, in the maze of colours, the 
pure and reverent harmony of day 
is lost at last io a whirl of blasphem- 
ous obscenity which it were utterly 
unfitting to describe, either here or 
elsewhere. And yet the pure and 
beautiful is not altogether wanting ; 
but it is only that the crowd of 
monstrous combinations may be 
rendered more horribly grotesque 
by furce of contra-t. For a mo- 
ment, perhaps, Titania, with her 
dainty and delicate court, mny come 
forward to lead a more sweet and 
tender revel; but she strives in 
vain. How should poor earth- 
fairies stem a torrent in which 
saints and angels themselves are 
lost and intermingled with a tri- 
umphant orgy of satyrs, apes, gob- 
lins, and fiends? It is all a veri- 
table nightmare, only without sleep 
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—a witches’ Sabbath of Art. At 
last, so do the shadows of heaven, 
earth, and hell mock each other 
with contortions and grimaces that 
they become  undistinguixhable, 
Evil burlesques good, «and good 
evil. The place, formerly so empty, - 
begins to swarm ‘It is true that 
the forms which fill it do not touch 
the floor, but th.t is only because 
the air is a firmer gronnd for gam- 
bols such as theirs. It is certainly 
not that they are contained and 
supported by their frames and 
pedestals. And, whut makes it all 
the more bewildering, all the more 
¢weirdly oppressive to t'e soul, is 
the utter silence of it all—for, but 
for the occasional cry of some 
wanderiug ow], not a seund is to be 
heard. There is music of a sort, 
indeed, but it is music without even 
the shadow of a sound—the music 
of a vague and fancied rhythm such 
as the deaf seem to hear when they 
watch the feet of dincers. But 
me:nwhile the lizht grows still 
broader and broader, whiter and 
wiiter. Its current changes, and 
the kneeling mother, whe has alone 
remained true and stealfist, is lost 
in the wider flood. She is no longer 
the one pure note in that harmony 
of discord. And now wilder and 
wilder, faster and faster, more and 
more dream-like grows the dance 
of shadows. 

The moon is wholly risen, and 
the grotesque visivn clanges again. 
The last gestures, the last attitudes, 
the last contortions of feature re- 
main, inde: d, ‘but they are arrested 
and fixed by the cold lake of Jight. 
The outlines, slthough no easier 
to unravel, no longer bewilder by 
ceaseless variation, and the colours, 
washed in a bath of whiteness, are 
startingly clear and bright—clearer, 
brighter, and purer than on the 
sunnicst of days. And so, for a 
full minute, the vision remains; 
and then at last it bezins to grow 
pale and faded, as before sleeping 
eyes wearied out wih dreams. 
The full light, instead of spreading, 
now begins to concentrate itself, 
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and falls upon seme beautifal 
statue, which it renders doubly 
beautiful. The walls, with their 
now languid burden, begin to re- 
treat again into dim, mysterious 
distance; and the eye is fascinated 
only by that one still figure, shin- 
ing like a silver mist in the strong 
but fantastic light, with its trans- 
parent outlines, and its form that 
has become pure once more; for 
it is no longer one of that world 
of shadows that have now slowly 
vanished back into the black chaos 
whence they came. 

But to be alone in the moonlight 
for long together is impossible. 
One troop of shadows departs only 
that another may succeed it. There 
are always memories and dreams. 
When the rays of the sun are upon 
us it is possible to live in the pre- 
sent: warmth and light destroy 
regret and fear. But it is not so 
when the only light is of a night 
which does not bestow the forget- 
fulness of sleep. Now, as a statue 
cannot accurately be said ever to 
wake, so, logically, it cannot be 
said ever to sleep, any more than, 
since it does not live, it can, 
when destroyed, be said to die. 
It follows, then, that as she did 
not sleep, the night fairies—or 
fancies, call them which you please, 
they are the same thing—trooped 
down upon the moonlight to the 
Hercyna also as soon as she seemed 
to be left alone. 

‘IT am called beautiful,” she 
said, or rather they said for her. 
“From the bounds of earth men 
come to see and worship me. At 
my feet thousands have sat—thou- 
sands before my eyes. My form 
is of the gods, men say; a pattern 
of human grace—nay more, of 
ane that is not human, but divine. 

oets have sung of me, and paint- 
ers stndied me, and sculptors have 
copied me. Rich men have spent 
their gold to buy me, and the poor 
have drawn from. me and from my 
loveliness full many a draught of 
joy and comfort. Even the air 
around breathes but the glory of 
my beauty. I am verily a goddess 
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and a queen. And then—one 
breath of spring, one glance of the 
sun, and lo, my crown falls off, and 
is no more. 

“Ts, then, the spring more beanti- 
ful than I? Are flower-buds better 
earved than are my lips, and are 
the leaves more lovely than my 
hair? Is hawthorn-bloom more 
white than is my bosom, and are 
the waves more graceful than my 
limbs? Yet must I think so, since 
spring conquers me. My lovers 
leave me at her lightest look; and 
even he, my truest slave of all, 
who daily sat before my feet, and 
sought to learn my _ secret, and 
dec'ared my praise over all things 
that are on earth, even he has left 
me at her whisper—even his eyes 
no longer rested upon mine, but 
roamed from me to seek. the far 
sky, and his feet fled from me, as 
though I were to be loathed, and 
were not beautiful. 

“And yet is spring truly more 
beautiful? For he left the spring, 
and came back hither for the sake 
of one whose form, though like, 
was yet no match for mine. More 
lovely than the spring, then, he at 
least must have deemed her; but 
surely not than I. That cannot 
be. Is any part of her to be com- 
pared with the all-perfect whole 
that my great master made me? 
Hers is but the imperfect beauty 
of a woman; mine, the complete 
beauty of all womanhood made 
perfect wholly — nature’s beauty 
blent with all the beauty of tri- 
umphant art. 

“ What is this thing called life, 
which is in truth myrival? What 
the thing that makes men stone to 
me as I to them, and makes them 
flesh to those that are of flesh? 
What is this thing that is called 
love, the child of life and spring, 
that I, with all my beauty, cannot 
gain from my poor rival? What 
this thing called youth, that I have 
never known? 

“T hate it all, the godlike beauty 
in which thus I dwell as in & 
prison. I would yield it all could 


I but also know what these things 
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are—could myself hear the music 
of the birds, and breathe the flow- 
ers’ fragrance—vunderstand how 
beauty is not all things in the 
world. Ah! my great master, hadst 
thou also breathed, like him of 
Amathus, a living soul into the 
beauty fashioned by thy hands! 
Be tiine the curse, not mine, if 
my desire prove stronger than my 
strength. I would no more be but 
of stone. I am weary of the world 


‘of art, and yearn for that of nature. 


Be it for pain or torment, only let 
me live!” 

The moonlight grew paler and 
more pale. It was fading away 
from her—in another instant all 
would be dark azain. 

“Give me life,” eried once more 
the voice of her dreim: “let me 
only leave this place and live! ” 

Then once more the mvonbeam 
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streamed full upon her, pale no 
longer, but filled with a new and 
golden light; and a whisper reach- 
ed her that came from no dream 
of hers,— 

“As thou wilt, daughter of my 
mortal hands, so be it fulfilled to 
thee even unto the third time.” 

In fancy she bowed her head and 
clasped her hands, 

* Be then my desire fulfilled for 
the first time!” her thouglit ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Soul of my master, let 
me live!” 

The golden followed the silver 
light. The moon had climbed out 
of sight, and the Jong gallery was 
again wholly plunged in darkness. 

I believe I have already men- 
tioned that this was the night of 
the 23d of May. If not, 1 now 
supply the omission. 


Iv. 


I am sorry to say that I must 
here disregard the artistic unities, 
for which I am old-fashioned enough 
to entertuin a profound respect. The 
pluce, for the present, is no long- 
er Eulenburg, but Paris; the time, 
no longer the best time of spring, 
but the middle of the Paris seas..n, 
which. as everybody knows, is ja-t 
the most detestable time of the 
whole year. As I fancied, so I 
found it—that the peaceful German 
city, where I had spent so many 
happy and studious days, had really 
become hateful to me after Alice 
Fenwick had carried the spring 
away with her. Our foolish scene 
befure the Hercyna had, as might 
be expected, led to nothing, except 
that I was left profoundly and 
miserably in love. That I was 
loved in return, I had been assured, 
and I believed ; but this only made 
matters all the worse. I wus not 
of a nature to love without hope; 
but, under the circumstances, there 
was but little, if any, ditterence 
between hope and de-pair. Can I 
make myself understood by this 
cynical, impassive  geueration of 








young men, who seem to me to be 
born bald and grey-headed? Shall 
I be believed, even by their sisters, 
when I say that Alice Fenwick was 
literally the one idea of my soul; 
and that I was wrapped in a very 
Juxury of wretchedness in perceiv- 
ing how slender was the chance 
that she could ever be my wife? It 
was so, however; and perhaps a 
few old fellows of ny own age, who 
keep yellow and ragged cameliias 
wrapped in tissue-paper in some 
dusty, out-of-the-way corner, will 
sympathise with me. Yes, we used 
to love in my day, and rather 
prided ourselves on our weakness; 
and, let me add for the benefit of 
my younger friends, accustomed as 
they are to ask about everything, 
Does it pay? that this weakness of 
ours was very often productive of 
a good deal of strength. Enthusi- 
asm of every kind is power, even 
thengh it be caused by so trivial a 
thing, as they might term it, as an 
honest love for a young and inno- 
cent girl. And so it was, that my 
life in Paris was anything but un- 
profitable to me. My energy need- 
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ed some vent, and I took a pride in 
preving to myself that I was not 
quite unworthy of my goddess. Of 
follies I was guilty without end— 
cela va sans dire —Bohemia is not 
a land of modern discovery, and its 
inhubitints are not very worldly- 
wise, or very constant in practice. 
I may as well say at once that I 
lived like my companions, who were 
not exactly what are called “‘ steady 
young men.” There. are certain 
lyrics of Béranzer and of Henri 
Marger which I still read some imes, 
and always with a sort of feeling 
that I myself am the author of 
them, so much the experience ex- 
a in them appears to have 
een my own. But even in the 
Bohemia of the pays Latin there 
are mere modes of living than 
one, although externally the life of 
its inhabitunts may appexr to be 
much the same. I, at least, had 
thrown out one strong anchor which 
had tuken firm hold below tie 
shoals and shifting sands; and I 
must say also, in justice to myself, 
to my friends, and to many sad and 
pleasant memo:ies, that far more 
mui has been thrown upon me in 
my more prosperous days from the 
carriage-w heels of good society, than 
ever, durng my gurret life, was 
splashed from the unprudish feet of 
Jennnette or Mndelon. 

It was at this idle, hard working, 
happy, miserable, extravagunt, self- 
denying period of my career, that I 
was one day met upon one of the 
boulevards by my iriend—or ac- 
quaintance, | onglit perhaps to say, 
to be strictly accurate ; Lut we were 
all friends in those days— poor 
Félix Laurent, whem my old com- 
rades, now so senttered, will recug- 
nise at once as the dest and most 
promis'ng of us all, and who died 
just too soon to achieve the most 
splendid fame. Some day, perhaps, 
I may tell his story—but this by 
the way. At pre-ent I must con- 
fine myself to my own. I turned, 
and we walked on together. I had 
been struck by an emused look on 
his usually over-serious face, and, 
after a short time, he said, — 





“ My dear Lewis, only think what 
has just happened! ” 


‘“ What?” I asked. “I never 


try to guess. Life is short, you 


know ” 

‘‘And Art is long. But even art 
has an end at last. That is the very 
point.” 

“ Well, then?” 

“You know what I have been 
wanting for s» long, and intriguing 
for too, after my own fashion? 
Well, I bezin to consider myself a 
comp'e'e Talle rand, and to per- 
ceive that diplomacy is my true 
career. I am to be at Madime 
M ’s this evening,” he added, 
naming the wife of a well-known 
banker and financier, I knew why 
he wished to be there; but, though 
the story is both curions and ro- 
muntic, it is too long to insert here, 
and is, besides, quite irre'evant. 

“The banker’s wife?” I asked; 
“T know. By the way, she is bitten 
by Anglomania, is she not?” 

“That is her 1s. whim. Ah—a 
thought strikes me! ” 

‘* Allow me to congratulate you.” 

“Congratulate yourself, rather, 
and do me a great service.” 

“ Consider it done.” 

“TJ shall cover myself with no end 
of éclat. Englishmen are rare with 
us ju-t now—have you a dress- 
coat?” 

“ After a fashion.” 

* All right. And gloves?” 

“They may be bvrrowed or 
stolen.” 

“Good. Then come with me to 
Madame M ’s. I shall be nrime 
favourite for a whole day if I bring 
her a live Anglais, especially if you 
will condescend to behave as much 
like a bear as possible, and talk 
about nothing but rosbif, and la 
boxe. M»dame will adore you. 
Now I think of it, don’t wear 
gloves. It will look more barbaric. 
If you wll only shave your fice 
and dye your hair scarlet, it will be 
glorious,” 

“I will do what I om. Per- 
haps a pair of boxing-gluves would 
be better even than none at all?” 

‘With a kilt and a cullar @ la 
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Byron—he effect would be superb! 
So you will come?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

So we dined, and having dressed 
ourselves—I remember that my 
dress-coat, which was of fabulous 
age, split under the rig!t arm as I 
put it on, and, having to be cob- 
bled up by unpractised fingers, 
gave me the acutest anx‘ety and 
discomfort for te rest of the even- 
ing; and that I had to go half 
starved for two days and more to 
provide myself with gloves and the 
numberless et-ceteras of which a 
man who is ourside the world of 
receptions is always in want at the 
last moment —we proceeded to 
the Aétel of Monsicur, or practi- 
cally, of Madame M——. I be- 
lieve that Félix was in his heart 
rather disappointed that I had not 
actually carried ont the programme 
of costume that we had arranged ; 
bat he was really grateful to me 
for coming : and after all, as he 
was good enough to tell me as a 
piece of consolation, though my 
dress might be tolerably or: hodox, 
my accent, on which I particularly 
prided myscl', was ab omivuble. 
I was duly presented to madame, 
and favoured by having to receive 
fron her a monologue in sme 
language which I could not under- 
stand, but which, from just catch- 
ing the words “zat grand poéte, ten- 
der, impassioned, sublime, your Sare 
Adam Swit,” I corjeciured might 
be my own. However, there was 
neither necessity nor opportunity 
to answer, so I lixtene! with as 
much stolidity as I could assume, 
bowed stiffly when it was over, 
said “Oh, yes!” like Lord Alleash 
in ‘Fra Diavolo,’ and then, hav- 
ing done my duty as an Engl 'sh- 
man, made way for my successor. 

The new-comer was a lady—or 
let me rather give her the higher 
tile of woman, for of ell wome a 
she was, so far as figure and features 
were concerned, the most beautiful 
Iever saw. To say that she was 
&@ model for a sculptor, is to say 
nothing, even thovgh the sculptor 
had been Praxiteles himself. She 





was, I believe, rather tall; but so 
perfectly wns she proportioned that 
it was impossible to tell without 
carefully comparing ber with others; 
and one was not likely to jook 
much at others when she was by. 
The true test of a beautiful face is 
the profile; and hers was of the 
best and most fault ss Greek type, 
of the low-browed order, like that 
bust which every one knows s0 
well under the name of the nymph 
Olytie. Her hair, however, wus not 
dark, as might be expected from the 
style of her features, but Jay in great 
thick waves of shining gold, partly 
gathered up closcly at the back of 
the head, and fassened by a small 
stiletto, and partly flowing down 
the neck, and thence over the 
shoulders i» a broad cataract of 
loose and natural curls. It grew 
down in front considerably over 
the line of the forehead, which was. 
marked by a kind of frontal, such 
as the ancient Greeks called an 
ampyz—I am thus s.emingly pe- 
dantic, because, although I believe 
it is still in use, I am ignorant of 
its name in the technical language 
of modern coiffeurs. It did not, 
however, strike me as being a well- 
chosen head-dress; for being of - 
bright gold, it was scarcely distin- 
guishable from the hair itself, and 
seemed to argue an imperfect eye 
for harmonies and contrasts of 
colour. The slender neck was 
wonderfully graceful, and it, to- 
gether with the face, the shoulders, 
the arms, and the bands, was of 
a pure and transparent whireness 
that was literally dazzl'ng, reflect- 
ing light instead of abs rbing it. 
And yet. in reality, it could not be 
very clear, jor it was without the 
delicate pencilling of the veins or 
the passing rose-tints that we 
generaily admire in fair complex- 
ions. Her eyes were large, and of 
a rich deep blue, but cold; and 
cold ulso was the expression of her 
perf.ct lips, which ‘were as pure 
and undisturbed in their outline 
as those of a young child. The 
whole character of the face was 
grave and by no means unamiable; 
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but the coldness of the eyes and 
lips, and the general faultlessness 
of the te:tures, and the complete- 
ness of their repose, mate it far 
from being what an Italian would 
call sympathetic; it seemed m:.de 
to be admired far more than tou be 
loved. Her dress, I fear I must 
confess, I have forgotten; aud so I 
may fairly assome it to have been 
in as good taste as was possible in 
days when the apparent object of 
dressmakers was to make the cos- 
tume of each successive year more 
hideous than that of the preceding. 
But I have always observed that 
as long as a beautiful woman is 
dressed fairly according to the ex- 
isting fashion, it is of very litile 
consequence, in the eyes of men, 
what that fashion is. I only call to 
mind that she seemed to affect pale 
and uniform colours, and that she 
wore but few ornaments : there 
was a necklace of pearls, certainly, 
and a bracelet or two; but there 
were no earrings, for the d:licate 
ears were not even pierced; and 
there was no display of diamonds, 
which in itself made her look rather 
remarkable in a room full «f jewels. 
Yes—I do remember one point in 
her costume; she wore a scarf of 
white lace. embroidered with gold- 
én thread, carefully but gracefully 
arranged over her left shoulder and 
the upper part of her left arm. 
The general effect she produced at 
first sight was that of a cold cloud 
of gold and snow. 

As I had but just left the side 
of my hostess when this lady ap- 
proached, I was still near enough 
to hear her first words. What the 
words themselves were is‘of no im- 
portance, conveying as they did no 
more than some ordinary salutation : 
but I was immediately struck by 
the voice in which they were spok- 
en. It was of a rare contralte qua- 
lity, and wonderfully soft and clear. 
Her pronunciation of French, al- 
thoug!: lady-like and correct, was 
still that of a foreigner; and its full 
and rather inward character made 
me think that her tongue must be 
familiar with some strongly-aspir- 


ated language—such as Spanish, for 
instance. And yet, charming and 
musical as were her tones, they, like 
her face,’ wanted the indefinable 
charm of sympathy. Moved by the 
interest which her appearance ex- 
cited in me, I spoke t» Monsieur 
B——, a young man of good family 
with whom I had some slight ac- 
quaintance, and asked him if he 
could tell me anything about the 
stranger. 

** Of course I can!” he answered, 
“Tt is the Circassian Princess, 
Have you never seem her before?” 

‘“‘T am ashamed to say that I 
have not even heard of her.” 

““T suppose you have been away 
from Paris,” he said. ‘“ She is to 
be the lioness of the season—of the 
rest of it, that is. Beautiful, is she 
not?” 

* And her name?” 

“Her name?—Diable! I wish I 
had been taught Circassian. We 


. always call her the Princess. What 


is her name?” he asked of another 
man wi:o was near; “Iam ashamed 
to ask, but I never can remember 
names that I can’t spell. ” 

“ What—the fair Hungarian’s?” 

“ No—the Circassiun’s—the Prin- 
cess’s.” 

“*She’s a Hungarian, I believe— 
or else a Russian, or Servian, or 
something of that sort. De Sancy 
knew her at Vienna.” 

“And yet the name is by no 
means hard or unvocalic,” said 
another. ‘* Madame la Princesse 
de Paro—that’s all.” 

‘ That’s not the name I heard; 
there were z’s and gutturals in it. 
But De Paro—that sounds Italian 
or Spanish. And how is she a 
princess? ” 

“How she is a princess I cannot 
tell you,” said an old gentleman in 
spectacles; “but the name is not 
Italian and not Spanish. Paro is 
the name of an island in the Archi- 
pelago which ured to be called 
Paros in old times. The difference 
in the name is very slight, you 
see.” 

‘‘Then we may call her Princess 
of the Marble Mines?” 
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“Precisely so,” Baid the old 
gentleman. ‘“ Monte Marpessa, in 
the island of Paro, or Paros ”—and 
he began a long discussion upon 
marble in general, from which he 
naturally branched off to that of 
Monte Matto and Carrara; thence 
to the mineral wealth of Italy, 
thence to mines in general; and se, 
naturally, to the inevitable bourse. 
I afterwards learned that he was my 
host, Monsieur M himself. 

It was clear enough, from the 
course of thix conversation, and from 
others in which I shared that even- 
ing either as talker or listener, that, 
while it was evidently the right 
thing to seem to know all about 
her, no one really knew who the 
Prince's, as she was called, was, or 
whence she came. And yet at the 
same time no one, even among the 
most ha!'.itually suspicious, hinted 
a doubt of her being fully en- 
titled to the very highest con- 
sideration. Perhaps the fact of 
her having a great reputation for 
wealth had something to do with 
this. There was also another re- 
markable thing respecting her, that 
among all the women present I 
noticed a singular amount of real, 
not affected charity, in their allu- 
sions to one whom, one would think, 
they had so much reason to fear as 
a successful rival of them all, in one 
way or another. They seemed, in- 
deed, scarcely to speak of her as 
if she were one of themselves—to 
speak of her as if they and she, in 
spite of their common sex, had 
little or nothing really in common. 
It was even stranger still that she 
did not seem to have the power of 
drawing men to her side. I feel 
sure that on that evening not one 
woman who was there lost a single 
attention by reason of the presence 
of this lady. I can answer for my- 
self, that in spite of curiosity, in- 
terest, and admiration, I not only 
did not feel attracted towards her, 
but even almost repelled by ‘her; 
and this sensation of mine, I have 
no doubt, was shared by al#in the 
room to a greater or less extent. 

At length our eyes happened to 





meet, and, to my surprise, I could 
not help seeing that she gave a 
slight start, and that it was some 
instants before she Jvoked away 
again. In fact she favoured me 
with a long look, not in the least of 
bo!dness, but rather of surprise and 
even of anxiety. If I had not been 
certain of the contrary I should 
have thought she recoznised me; 
and, as it was, I fancied that she 
must have mistaken me for some 
one else. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, I was still more surprised 
when I was led up to her by 
Madame Mt—, and formally in- 
troduced to her. It could only 
have been: in consequence of her 
own request; for certainly my 
hostess had no reason of her own 
for paying me any particular atten- 
tion. 

When we are young—I am not 
sure that I might not add, when 
we are old also—we are apt to think 
that every handsome woman who 
trents us with anything like defer- 
ence is intellectually remarkable. 
I daresay that I am not without 
my full share of this sort of vanity. 
But I am sure of this, that vanity 
ha’ nothing to do with my perceiv- 
ing, after a very short conversation, 
that the Princess de Paro, whoever 
she might be, was no ordinary per- 
son. She was by no means what is 
called a well-informed woman, that 
was evident; but she was’ some- 
thing very much better. She was, 
as evidently, a quick and accurate 
observer; she had a lively desire to 
know and understand everything, 
and a ready intelligence that worked 
well with her desire. Of course I 
did not notice all this at that par- 
ticular time, but I may as well 
mention it here. 

She appeared to know, or to 
assume, that I was an artist by pro- 
fe-sion, and she talked to me and 
asked me many questions—some of 
them, I must confess, wild and 
ignerant enough—as to the various 
pictures and statues in the several 
galleries that I had visited during 
my few years of study, and with 
which sle herself seemed to be 
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fairly acquainted after a vague and 
desu'!tory fashion. Our conversa- 
tion lasted some time; and we be- 
came such good friends that she 
even made me promise to call upon 
her in the course of a few days, 
and show her some of the contents 
of my portfolio, As may be sup- 
posed, I felt exceedingly gratified, 
and saw a long vista of pro-perity 
opening out befure me, at the end 
of which shone, with renewed bril- 
lianey, the now ditmly-shining star 
of Al.ce Fenwick. For do not let 
me be misunderstood. The admira- 
tion that [ still felt for my new and 
interesting acquaintance was cold as 
the marble of Marpessa itself. Now 
that 1 had spoken with her, I was 
still more acutely sensible of that 
want of something about her—call 
it heart, or sympathy, or what you 
will—that I have mentioned al- 
ready. I instinctively felt that 
she was net a woman whom I[ 
could possibly have been inclined 
to love, even had my love been 
free. 

There is nothing more that I 
need say about this particular con- 
versution. Laurent walked home 
witli me, and we had a good deal of 
talk together, in which, as may be 
supposed, the Princess de Paro held 
a prominent place. We had both 
been struck by her in much the 
same way, and we rivalled each 
other in inventing the wildest ro- 
mances about her. The conversa- 
tion that I had held with her at 
last naturally led our own into the 


same groove, and, in order to illus- 
trate some remark of mine, I took 
a portfolio of studies and turned 
to one of my sketches made in the 
Eulenburg Museum. As we went 
on with our «iseussion, Luurent 
lazily continued to turn over the 
rest, and to glance at them one by 
one. At list he started and paused, 
and then asked for a sheet ot paper 
and a pencil, with which I supplied 
him, He was not a man of much 
humour in conversation, but it was 
his habit, when he sat talking with 
his friends, to amuse himself with 
making c:ricatures and humorous 
sketches, which were gems in their 
way. It was thus that | now sup- 
pesed him to be engaged, but at 
the end of ten m'nutes he showed 
me the result. “What is that?” 
he asked. 

“That?” I said, rather puzzled ; 
“why it is an exact copy of the 
outline of my last study of the 
Hercyna in the Eulenburg Mu- 
seum.” 

“And now give me your colour- 
box, and stand over me while I go 
on.” 

With his wonderfully facile, bold, 
and yet accurate hand, he worked 
rapidly for a short time. Soon, 
without the alteration of a single 
point in the outline, without a 
shadow of change in the expression 
of the features, the pencilled lines 
developed into that cloud of white 
and gold which we had _ heard 
called “*Madame la Princesse de 
Paro.” 


Vv. 


I fully intended to call upon my 
new frien) very sovn; but a day or 
two aiter Madime M——’s recep- 
tion | heard some news that led 
my thoughts into an entirely new 
channel, and, as is usnal when the 
mind is filled with a fixed idea, ren- 
dered me procrastinating about 
other matters. Besides, 1 was by 
: no meavs drawn towards Madame 
de Paro otherwise than us towards a 
possible patroness, so that my visit 





to her wore the air of being a mat- 
ter of duty rather than of inclina- 
tion. ‘Tamely as I have thus spoken, 
the news which thus had the effect 
of distracting me from obeying the 
cal!s both of self-interest and curios- 
ity was at that time terrible indeed— 
it was nothing less than that Alice 
Fenwick was «ngaged to be married 
to the eldest son of a peer «f great 
wealth and importance, both poli- 
tical and social. Patrons and pa- 
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trones-es seemed nothing to me 
now ; and I fell—absurdly it may be, 
but none the less really for all that 
—into a state of unhappiness of 
which I cannot even-now think 
without pain. Most of the sorrows 
of youth we would willingly fecl 
over again, for the sake of having 
once more the fuculty of feeling 
them; but there are s»me that we 
wonld no more undergo for any 
price wha'ever than we would again 
fall down a precipice for the sake 
ot avain having the strength by 
which we clim!ed to the suinmit. I 
was #1] the worse off, to», because 
in this matter I had ne confidant, 
and had to bear my sorrows alone. 
Nor had | any means of learning to 
what extent the projected marriage 
was one of affection or of policy, and 
so I had all the torment of jealousy 
added to my despair. 

So much I am bound to say of 
my then condition for the suke of 
explaining matters. Ido not say it 
because | in any way wish myself 
to be regarded as the hero of this 
true romance. I therefore hope 
that I shall be acquitie] of the sin 
of egotism in the matter; and it is 
in that hope that I speak dryly and 
coldly of set purpose, and not be- 
cause my mental state at the time 
was in «ny degree the result of 
morbid fancy or vain affectation. 
After «li, my own love stery—that 
of the lover being refused by the 
family of his mi-tress on account 
of his own want of means and po- 
sition. and cast off by his mistress 
herself for the sake of the wealth 
and position of a rival—is of too 
commonplace a character, thus far, 
to deserve t!.at it should Le unne- 
cess:rily dwelt upon, when it is 
attended by the ordinary incidents 
of reality instead of the dramatic 
accessuries of fiction, and when the 
narrator, whatever skill he may 
have acquired in the combination 
of form and coleur, is unpractixed 
in the art of painting in words. 
And so, on the whole, I think I 
have now said enough to sow why 
it was that Madame de Paro passed 
out of my thoughts so soun. But 
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at the end of some days, or weeks, 
I forget which, I was reminded of 
her by receiving a short note, 
which, with Laurent’s sketch, I 
hive by me still. It was to ask 
me to call upon her at an hour 
which she named. and to let her 
seo any sketches of mine that I 
pleased and could conveniently 
bring; and she more than suggest- 
ed that she hoped to be able to put 
work that would be worth having 
in !nv way. 
' Will it be believed that I was 
even then indi:pos.d to see her? 
Nevertheless, snch was the case; 
and even now I am myself unable 
to discover any satixfact ry reason, 
even fully taking into account the 
mental illness by which I was then 
prostrated, to account for all the 
symptoms of my strong disinclina- 
tion. However, as a mere matter 
of the most common politeness, it 
was impossille for me to refnse; 
and so, at the time named,.I kept 
the appecintment, carrying with me 
a portfolio, the contents of which, 
however, I was by nu means careful 
to select or arrange. 
Madame de Paro—if she really 
tore the title of Prince-s, | imagine 
tat it was in the Russian or Slavo- 
nic sense, and not in any sen-e in 
which the title is used in West- 
ern Europe—occupied magnificent 
apartments, which seemed to. show 
that her reputation for wealth was 
not ill founded; but they were not 
furnished quite according to mo- 
dern ideas of taste, although it 
would be difficult to say in what 
the difference con&isted. It struck 
me, however, that the occupant 
herself could have no very settled 
ta-te in the matter, for there was a 
srt of strife betwecn the extremes 
of classical simplicity and of almost 
barburic splendour, She was re- 
clining on a sofa when I came in, 
and apparenily amusing herself by 
contemplating the effect of her ead 
in one of the mirrors with which 
the room was filled. Her general 
appearance was much the same as 
when | saw her at Madame M——’s, 
and althuugh it was now day, her 
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complexion was as’ perfectly free 
from the least suggestion of colvur 
as then, showing that its extreme 
clearness and whiteness had not 
been due in any way to the effect 
of artificial light, but was natural 
to her. She was, however, much 
more plainly and negligently dress- 
ed than I lad expected to find her, 
and she looked rather fatigued and 
ennuyée. 

She seemed glad to see me, and 
again held me under that long look 
of hers which I have mentioned 
already, and which, peculiar as it 
was, was #8 unembarrassing as it 
was unemborrassed. 

“T am delighted to see you, Mon- 
sieur Melvil—and all the more as I 
see you have brought your portfolio. 
However, we will look at that pre- 
sently—there is plenty of time.— 
But low pale you are! I hope you 
have not been ill? ” 

I answered by making some vague 
excuse for not having called on her 
sooner. 

“T am afraid you work too 
hard?” 

“That would not be easy in 
Paris, madame.” 

“Why? Paris is only a place 
like others.” 

This speech struck me as being 
rather absurdly blasé for a weman 
like her, and I set it down to affec- 
tation. 

* Well,” I said, “TI find it so un- 
congenial to work that I think «f 
Jeaving for that very reason.” 

3 Indeed | And where should you 

0? 

“Oh, I don’t” know—anywhere. 
Perhaps back to the little German 
town I was at befure I camé here.” 

“ Ah, you were telling me about 
it—Eulenburg, was it not? What 
sort of place is it? I have never 
been there.” 

I gave her some account of the 
place and of the gallery of the mu- 
seum, in which, with the strong 
curivsity as to all artistic matters 
which I had before remarked in 
her, she seemed highly interested. 
The mis-ing statue was als» men- 
tioned. She asked me to describe 


it to her. I did so with something 
of my Jost animation, and then, 
seized with an irresistible tempta- 
tion, added— 

* But if madame would stand be- 
fore that long glass, she will herself 
see an exact copy of it—if not its 
original; for I almost suspect ma- 
dame, in spite of all appearance to 
the contrary, of being at least two 
thousand years old, and to have sat 
to Polydorus.” 

She smiled, rose, and went to 
the m'rror, into which she looked 
earnestly and gravely. Any other 
woman would have songht to find 
a compliment in my words, but she 
took them literally. Afer an in- 
stant or two she returned to her 
seat. 

“Then I could sit to you as the 
statue?” she asked, in a serious 
manner. 

I loked up. ‘She can’t surely 
be going to propose herself as a 
sculptor’s model,” I thought; and 
yet there was something «altogether 
so strange about her that I should 
not have been very much astonish- 
ed. There were many ladies at 
that time of quite as high a posi- 
tion as hers seemed to be, who did 
very odd things and indulged very 
odd caprices—oeder than that, by 
far. Besides, when I came to think 
of it, her social position was, after 
all, very vague; and her visiting 
Madame M——, though a kind of 
certificate of good reputation, was 
not abs lutely final. A banker 
must pay some amount of respect 
and attention to a rich and distin- 
guished client even though she may 
not be a real princess. 

However, there was nothing for 
it but to say “As well? What 
sculptor could ever hope to find a 
statute half so perfect?” 

“ Did you not say you considered 
the Hercyna perfection ? ” 

“ As perfect as a statue can be.” 

“ And me?” 

“ As perfect asa woman.” , 

I almost began to think my new 
patroness a little touched in the 
brain, ler questions seemed so utter- 
ly beside any mark whatever. 
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“‘ Come, let me see your portfolio,” 
she said, suddenly. 

I opened it. I have already said 
that I had not taken any trouble 
to make any arrangement or selec- 
tion, and as I have always been 
what good housewives call an un- 
tidy person, I had no accurate 
notion as to wht it contained— 
nor did I very much care. She sat 
down at a table, and began to turn 
over the sketches, while I stood 
over her, so that I might give 
any explanation that she might 
require. 

lam certainly not going to give 
a catulogue of what she found 
there. In fact I remember very 
little as to what she then saw, for 
my mind was by no means so in- 
tent upon my exhibitiun as by 
rights it should have been. Madame 
de Paro still kept up her interest, 
and asked some hundreds of ques- 
tions, some of the most childish 
character, some which, as coming 
from a lady, made me stare consid- 
erably, and some showing not only 
intelligence and even depth of 
thought, but an experience of far 
greater width than my own. In 
justice to her, however, I must say 
that the freedum of her talk seemed 
rather to be that of an innocent 
child who has been brought up in an 
impure atmosphere of which it has 
caught up the phrases, but nothing 
more, than that of a woman who is 
consciously coarse or eccentric ; and 
I must alzo add that there was no- 
thing else in her manner and tone 
that was not perfectly modest and 
refined. Her questions and re- 
marks were all made with a directly 
anc honestly critical purpose; and 
had I been ten times vainer than I 
ever was, I should have thought no 
otherwise either of them or of her. 
If I have not succeeded in making 
my portrait of her intelligible, or 
like that of any real human being 
—if Ihave not made her live—it is 
because she had not hitherto seemed 
to myself to live. There was some- 
thing still so very unreal and un- 
womanlike about her altogether— 
not in my eyes only, but, judging 
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from my observations taken at 
Madame M *s, in those of other 
pevple also—that it seems to me as 
difficult to make her live in words 
as if she had been a Wyvern or a 
Gorgon. 

At last she came to a sketch at 
which she paused for some time 
in silence. I did not immediately 
notice this, however, for I had 
fallen into a brown study, so that, 
while my eyes were mechanical- 
ly directed to the portfolio, my 
thoughts were far away from it. 
Presently, however, roused by some 
slight movement of hers, I became 
conscious of her long silence, and 
I looked. To my infinite distress, 
she had come across a slight water- 
co'our picture of Miss Fenwick, 
which I had taken some time ago, 
and had brought with me from 
England. 

A mirror was opposite to Ma- 
dame de Paro as she sat at the 
table; and just then I happened 
to catch in it the expression of her 
face. It was very peculiar. She 
was looking intently at the sketch 
with aslight frown of puzzled annoy- 
ance something like that of a natural- 
ist who has suddenly come across 
some undiscovered specimen which 
belongs to no known class, and, by 
its existence, protests against some 
favourite system of the finder. I 
neither spoke nor moved, hoping 
that she might pass it by without 
remark. 

But I was disappcinted. “Yes,” 
she said, parodying the “J/ y a des 
Jagots et des fagots” of Molitre; 
“there is life and life. I must 
know this woman.” 

I did rot answer. 

“This face is no sculptor’s mo- 
del,” she said; “and yet of 
saw her glance at her own in the 
mirror, and then look ag»in at the 
sketch, which she examined in 
every way, sometimes bending 
closely over it, sometimes holding 
it at arm’s-length, as though it 
contained some secret that she 
could not read. At length,— 

“What does this picture mean ?” 
she asked. 
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“Tt is the portrait of a young 
lady.” 

**No—it is more than that. It 
is the portrait of one who has done 
more than merely live.” 

“More than live? What is 
there more than life?” 

“Ts there not what men call 
love?” 

She looked at me as she spoke, 
with that long look of hers. I 
fancied that she had read my own 
secret, Four the first time my eyes 
fell Lefore hers; and they rested 
on the picture. She sighed deeply ; 
and her luok once more svuglit the 
mirror, into which she guzed in- 
ten:ly. 

“Am I not right,” she asked, 
“in thinking thit that face has 
loved? ” 

I was confused and silent. 

“Strange!” she said, half aloud. 
“There seems to be as much differ- 
ence between love and life as be- 
tweed flesh and martle. May I 
keep this sketch?” she asked, sud- 
denly. 

“If madame would excuse me,” 
I stammered. “It is the portrait 
of a friend —and——” 

“But your friend would excuse 
you, surely? I have taken a fancy 
to it—I really wish for it. As to 
the price, I will name that inyself.” 

“If madame could choose any 
other—but I have reasons for ask- 
ing madame to allow this tu remain 
mine.” 

“So be it, then. But will you 
do me one favour instead ?” 

“T shall be only too happy.” 

“Paint, then, my own portrait 
twice: the fist time at once, and 
the second whenever I may desire 
it. 

“T do not profess to be a painter 
of living portraits; I am far more 
versed in marble. If madame 
desires her portrait, I can recom- 
mend her others far better—there is 
Félix Laurent——” 

“No; I will be painted by you, 
and by uo other.” 

I was not altogether disinterested 
in my disinclination to undertake 


the ta-k. The unreasonable anti- 
pathy that scemed to exist on my 
part towards Madame de Paro kept 
growing stronger and stronger ; and 
this fu t, combined with her ex- 
treme singularity, made me a little 
afraid «f her, while at the same 
time I was not in a mental state to 
cure very much about understand- 
ing her better. Perh»ps st any 
other time curiosity and artistic in- 
terest would have made me leap at 
the chance of obtaining so remark- 
able a study ; but it was not so now, 

“Since you really wish it, ma- 
dame——”’ 

“T do wi-h it. When can you 
give mea sitting?” 

‘* Whenever madame pleases.” 

* To-morrow, then?” 

“By all means,” 

“At ten o'clock. I do not want 
a large picture—about that size 
will do,” she said, pointing to the 
sketch of Miss Fenwick. ‘“ Where 
de you work? I will come to you 
there.” 

I gave the address of my own 
smull and inconvenient studio, at 
the same time apologising tor the 
want of accou.medation she would 
fiud there. 

“T will be with you at ten to- 
morrow, then, punctually. As to 
terms—will you leave them to 
me?” 

“On condition that madame is 
satisfied with the result: for I con- 
fess I duubt my ability.” 

“Let it beso, then. But I shall 
be satisfied.” 

I put up my portfolio, and was 
about to leave the room. 

“Stay,” she said, suddenly; “the 
lady of that sketch—how is she 
named?” 

‘** Mademoiselle Fenwick, a young 
English lady,” I answered, as care- 
lessly as I could, 

* And do you see her often?” 

“T have not seen her for long.” 

“And you consider her very 
beautiful ?” 

“ T consider her beautiful.” 

“ More beantiful than that statue 
at Eulenburg?” 
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I could not help smiling in spite 
of my emburrassment. “As re- 
gards form, by no means, That 
statue of which you speak is the 
most beautiful piece of form I ever 
saw. Supposing that it had been 
a living womun, no woman living 
would be comparable to it.” 

* You think, then, that it wanted 
nothing but life?” 

I could not for the life of me 
make out at what the lady was driv- 
ing with questions that seemed 
so utterly absurd. But, as she 
evidently expected an answer,— 

“With life,’ I said, “it would 
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have been the perfection of wo- 
man’s bea:ty.” 

“ You: are wrong, then,’ she re- 
plied, quietly. ‘There wou'd have 
been something still wanting to 
make it perfection.” 

dry that would have been 

“Surely you, an artist, are not 
ignorant? Well, you will see in 
good time. Meanwhile I shall 
reckon upon you being prepared 
to receive me at ten v’clock to- 
morrow.” 

And so ended my second inter- 
view with the Princess de Paro. 





THE CHURCH BILL IN THE LORDS. 


Tuere can be but one opinion in 
the minds of educated persons in 
regard to the great debate which 
has just been brought to a close in 
the House of Lords. Whether we 
look to the importance of the issue 
raised, or to the power and skill 
with which on either side the case 
was argued, there has been nothing 
like it, we do not say in our own day, 
but in any day anterior tu our own, 
since Enyland became a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The single con- 
troversy, indeed, te which with any 
fitness it can be compared, is that 
which held its cvurse just seven-and- 
thirty years ago; and even when 
placed side by side with that, the 
likeness between t'e two proves to 
be more imaginary than real. Then, 
no doubt, as well as now, the battle 
was fought out, as it life and death 
hung in the balance. Then, as well 
as now, both parties put forth their 
whole intellectual strength; «und 
with Lerds Brougham and Lind- 
hurst, Earls Grey and Carnarvon, 
Lori Plunkett and the Bishop of 
Exeter, pitted one against the other, 
the fea’s of oratorical fence at which 
the nation looked on, were not less 
remarkable than those which have 
just passed under our own eyes. 
But here all parallel between the 


two cases ends. Seven-and-thirty 
years ago the King’s Government 
tok up a question which had been 
agitated, discussed, debated and 
postponed for welinigh half a cen- 
tury. It was one, m:reover, which 


‘ touched, or seemed to touch, nothing 


more vital than the details of our 
electoral machinery. Rigiitly con- 
sidered, it did not originate—it was 
pointedly pronounced by its sup- 
porters not to originate—the slight- 
est change in the Oonstitution. All 
that it proposed to do, was to sweep 
away abuses which, in the lapse of 
time, had grown rsmpant in the 
management of the franchise, and 
to give back to the people that just 
weight in choosing representatives 
to make laws for them in Pariia- 
ment, of which these abuses had de- 
prived them. Now, the Ministers 
of Queen Victoria seek greater things 
than these. They propose to in- 
novate upon the Constitution _ it- 
self. They ask authority to undo, 
by Act of Parliament, the work 
which was effected, two hundred 
years ago, at the cust of a revolu- 
tion; and, by a counter-revolution, 
to bring one great province at 
least’of the country to the stute in 
which it would have been had Wil- 
liam III. fuiled to drive his father- 
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in-law from the throne. Nor is this 
all. The Government of the pre- 
sent day has thrown itself heart 
and soul into a controversy which 
sprang suddenly into existence, 
just eighteen months or two years 
ago. Never till Mr. Gladstone spoke 
the word in 1867—with what ob- 
ject in view he best knows—was 
the propriety, nay the possibility, 
of disestablishing and disendowing 
the Protestant Church in Ireland 
so mucli as hinted at by any lead- 
ing statesman in or out of Parlia- 
ment. Aud now the whole empire 
has been shaken while the Lords 
were deliberating whether or no 
they would sanction, by reading it 
asecond time, a Bill to that effect, 
which had been passed indeed in 
the House of Commons by a very 
large majority, but of which, both 
in its principle and its details, a 
still Jarzger majority of the House 
of Lords was well known to dis- 
approve. 

It apperrs then to us, that what- 
ever similitude there may be be- 
tween the intellectual power of 
reformers as they were and of re- 
furmers as they are, you no sooner 
come to compare the issues which 
they have respectively to raise, than 
all fair mens of trying one crisis 
by the measure of the other are 
taken from you, The reformers of 
1831-32 were rash men enough. 
They played very high for office, 
just as the reformers of 1869 are 
doing; but they contrived, never- 
theless, in their direct require- 
ments at least, to keep on this side 
of treason to the State. They were 
adroit agitators, too, for they car- 
ried the nation with them, assert- 
ing and inducing the people to be- 
lieve that on a point which concern- 
ed the Commons only, the Lords had 
no right whatever to set up their 
judgment in «opposition to the com- 
bined will of the Commons and the 
Crown. But the reformers of 1869 
take a bolder flight than this. They 
ask a Protestant nation to support 
them in coercing, and if need be 
in destroying, the House of Lords, 





in order that, under the pretext 
of establishing religious equality 
in Ireland, the Protestant Church 
shall there be overthrown; and the 
great constitutional principle here- 
tofore accepted and affirmed, that, 
within the limits of this ancient 
monarchy, the State is bound to 
afford religious instruction to the 
people, whether they be willing 
to take advantage of it or not, 
shall cease to be recognised. The 
issue tried in 1832 was undoubt- 
edly an important one; and not 
perhaps so much the decision at 
which the Legislature arrived, as 
the peculiar means applied to force 
on toat decision, may have paved 
the way, as those who resisted 
them prophesied they would do, 
to all the changes which have since 
taken place, and are likely to take 
place, in the order of society among 
us. Still, looked at as a _ thing 
apart, the Reform Act of 1832 was 
a trifle in comparison with the ar- 
rangement which the Lords are 
suddenly called upon to sanction. 
The former measure gave to the 
people increased power—a greater 
incréase of power than to the moro 
aristocratic branch of the -Legisla- 
ture seemed to be desirable; the 
latter directs this increased power 
of the people vivlently against 
one, and that the most sacred, of 
all those great institutions which 
the most aristocratic branch of the 
Legisluture desires to uphold, not 
fur their own sakes, but for the 
sake of the nation. Who can won- 
der if, when called upon suddenly 
to determine how they should act 
in such a case, the Lords . were 
much divided among themselves? 
—much divided, not in regard to 
their opinion of the wisdom or 
urwisdom of the policy proposed 
to them—for on that head a great 
majority thought alike—but sorely 
puzzled as to the direction which 
their resistance should take, so as 
to avoid a collision with the House 
of Commons, if, indeed, under 
any circumstances such avoidance 
should be possible? For this, after 
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all, is the point raised by. one sec- 
tion of Conservative Peers against 
another, The Government are no 
more supported by Lord Sali-bury 
than by Lord Ou:irns, They gain 
no more strenzth from the vote 
of Lord Westbury than from that 
which Lord Derby hus p'aced upon 
record. The question really argued 
and decided by the division of the 
19th of June is this, and no other, 
that it was better to defeat the 
Government by carrying amend- 
ments in committee tian by reject- 
ing the Bill at the second reading. 
And he must be a very prejudiced 
person indeed who refuses to admit 
that a great deal was to be said on 
both sides of that question. The 
case stood thus:— 

Lord Granville proposed to the 
Lords on a certain day, that they 
should affirm the principle of tie 
Ministerial Bill by consenting to 
real it a secondtime. Into his argu- 
ment, such as it is, we have no in- 
tention whatever to enter at any 
length. It was the old old story— 
of cruelties perpetrated some cen- 
turies ago, of Irish laws enacted 
and enforced in times when all gov- 
ernments were governments by se- 
verity—badges of conquest, which 
it was becoming to take away—of 
justice too long deferred, now only at 
length forced upon us by the weight 
of circumstances, Al] this we had 
heard before more forcibly put by 
Mr. Gladstone. In one respect only 
the leader of the House of Lords 
went beyond the leader of the 
Houre of Commons. He warned 
their lord<hips directly, as Mr. Glad- 
stone had indirectly warned them 
not, with their eyes open, to place— 
themselves in antagonism to the 
will of the nation. Let us not, 
however, be misunderstood. Lord 
Granville never uses vulgar threats, 
nor seasons them with more vulgar 
sarcasm ; that style of oratory he 
leaves for his colleague, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. But 
assuming that the nation had de- 
livered its mind, through its repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons, 
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he gravely and solemnly appealed 
to the judgment of the Lords in 
these memorable words: ‘My 
Lords,—You have great power, im- 
mense power for good, but there is 
one power you have not; you have 
not, more than the House of Com- 
mons, more than the constitutional 
sovereigns of this country, more, 
I will add, than the despotic sove- 
reigns of seme great empires in 
civilised communities—you have 
not the power of thwarting the na- 
tional will when properly and con- 
stitutionally expressed.” We ven- 
ture to say that no member of the 
Opposition in their lordships’ House 
—that no man who is worth reas- 
oning with out of their lordships’ 
House—ever for a moment disputed 
the fact that the will of the nation, 
properly and constitutionally ex- 
pressed, must carry all before it. 
But many members in their lord- 
ships’ House, not less than thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of 
thoughtful men out of it,*held « 
fortnight ago, and still hold, that 
the pvint which Lord Granville as- 
sumed as settled was, when he 
spoke, vague and undetermined. 
We acknowledge, they say, that, soa 
far as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned, room for doubt there could 
benone. That House has spoken— 
whether altogether from the heart 
admits perhaps of questiun; but 
spoken it has, and we accept its 
verdict. It does not necessarily ful- 
low, however, that we must accept 
it as a settled thing, that the ver- 
dict of the House is, in this respect, 
the verdict also of the country ;. for 
we deny that the issues of the gen- 
eral election turned either wholly 
or in the main on the question of 
the Irish Church. We hold, on the 
contrary, that the nation believed 
itself to be appealed to as to whe- 
ther it should have Mr. Gladstone 
or Mr. Disraeli to guide its counsels; 
and that, preferring the former to 
the latter, a considerable portion 
of it supported their own favour- 
ite, not only without any refer- 
ence at all to his Irish policy, but 
H 
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in spite of it. And we are con- 
firmed in this opinion by remember- 
ing that there was in every circle, 
and among politicians of every 
shade of opinion, a very strong 
feeling against tle mode by which 
Lord Russell’s Administration had 
been overthrown, and against the 
way in which the Ministry which 
succeeded his was carried on. No 
Tory, certainly, objected to the act 
of getting rid of the Whigs; that 
was a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. But the mode in which 
the exploit was performed, tuken in 
connection with the policy which 
tie performers immediately adopt- 
ed, these things seemed to many 
Tories, not less than to all Liberals, 
to be such a violation of principle 
as success itself could neither jus- 
tify nor condone. Was there not 
a. division in the Cabinet on that 
subject? Were there not in Lord 
Derby’s Administration men of 
high honour who argued against 
touching the qnestion of Parliumen- 
tary Reform at all; and who, rather 
than be pariies to the device which 
was to “dish the Whigs,” retired 
from office? And had not these gen- 
tlemen followers—more influential 
a great deal among the constituen- 
cies than among the members of the 
House—who thought with - bitter- 
ness, and spoke with bitterness, of 
the trick that had been played 
them? It is absurd, then, to say 
that, so far as Tory recusants are 
concerned—and there were a greit 
many more of those at the general 
election than we care to specify 
—the proposal to destroy the Irish 
Church operated in Mr. Gladstone's 
favour. With not a few it oper- 
ated in a different direction, though 
not with sufficient power to induce 
men, angry with the treatment 
which they had received, to keep in 
power the Government which had 
betrayed them. As to the Liberals, 
they thought a great deal more 
of Mr. Disraeli’s treatment of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846, and of his 
constant opposition—as they had 
been trained to believe—to all mea- 





sures that had a tendency to give 
freed..m to trade, than of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s rash declaration in 1867, and 
his Suspensory Bill, which the 
Lords had rejected. They thought, 
too, and not without some show of 
reason, that their natural leaders 
had been outmaneuvred. On this 
head Lord Russell, in his remark- 
able speech—and never through- 
out his long life has he spoken 
with more power—delivers him- 
self very clearly :—“TI believe the 
decision of the country was more a 
consequence of a desire to see Mr. 
Glad tone at the head of a Lib- 
eral Administration, preparing and 
pr. posing these measures, than 4 
consequence of any obstinate and 
determined opinion on the Irish 
Church.” So thinking; and so feel- 
ing, a majority of the constituencies 
came to the hustings, not burning 
with zeal to uproot Protest«n'ism 
in Ireland, but bent only on dis- 
pensing, at any cost, to the states- 
man who had overmatched ther 
favourite, what they called a just 
tribute of retribution. And the 
proof is that, in not a few places 
where Liberalism of the first water 
was in the ascendant, the Liberal 
candidites found it necessary to 
pt quite into the background the 
que-tion which Mr. Glad-tone had 
raised. We doubt whether Mr. 
Wykham Morton would have won 
his seat for Rochester had he not 
prudently dealt in vague general- 
i.ies in regard to that matter. We 
are contident that on that very 
point a second member might have 
been carried for Westminster, had 
the Tories only mustered courage 
enough to fight the battle there to 
the bitter end. 

Again, it is past dispute that, since 
the Ministerial plan was developed, 
great changes of opinion, in regard 
either to the principle or the details 
of that plan, or to both, have mani- 
fested themselves in many parts of 
the country. A year ago we were 
assured that not a man in Ireland, 
outside the pale of the Estub- 
lished Church, desired to maintain 
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that institution; that very many 
good Irish Churchmen were pre- 
pared to throw it over; and that 
al] Irishmen besides, whether they 
were Roman Catholics or Pres- 
byterians, went heart and soul 
with Mr. Gladstone in his policy. 
Lord Dufferin, we well recollect, 
used in particular to be very elo- 
quent on that head. He first c»lled 
his Presbyterian tenants together 
that he might promise them com- 
pensation out of his own pocket for 
the loss of tle Regium Donum with 
which they were threatened, and 
then wrote a pamphlet to prove 
that they and their coreligionists 
held the strongest possible opinions 
on the subject. Mr. Gladstone also, 
if we recollect right, Mr. Monsell, 
and others, presented petitions from 
certain Presbyterian bodies in their 
own favour. What has become of 
their Presbyterian supporters now? 
All Ulster has pronounced against 
them. We were told, not many 
months ago, that you could find no 
more than 70,000 Irishmen who 
would take the troub’e to sign a 
paper with a view to keep the 
Church: from falling. It now ap- 
pears that, not in Ulster only, but 
all over Ireland, there are as many 
zealous defenders of the Church as 
there ever were; that a million 
and a half of people, including 
Presbyterians and Nonconformists, 
are united as one man in defence of 
that institution which they rightly 
regard as the backbone of Protes- 
tantisin—as its great defence against 
the ascendancy of Romanism in 
Ireland. There was a time when, 
by Liberal statesmen especially, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire were 
held to be the foremost of our Eng- 
lish counties in intelligence and in- 
dependence. Lancashire and York- 
shire spoke in tolerably clear Jan- 
guage when Mr, Gladstone himself 
brought his claims , before them; 
the former declining to be repre- 
sented in Parliament by one, of 
whose brilliant talents the whole 
country is proud. They have since, 
by monster meetings, more distinctly 
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delivered themselves against the 
measure of which Mr. Gladstone is 
the author. And even in Birming- - 
ham, though by unscrupulous diplo- 
macy the friends of Mr. Bright 
carried their point, not even his 
memorable letter regarding the 
unwisdom of the Lords could ob- 
tain for him more than a very 
doubtful triumph. All these in- 
cidents, with many more which we 
need not pause to particularise— 
the great gatherings in London 
and in Dublin, the four thousand 
petitions, bearing not far short of 
a million of signatures—distinetly 
prove that the nation is by no 
means unanimous on the subject, 
end that a fresh appeal to the con- 
stituencies would be just as likely 
as not to bring about a result ad- 
verse to the Ministerial measure. 

It appears then, to us, that in 
assuming, as the majority of the 
Lords undoubtedly do, that what- 
ever the House of Commons may 
have done, the country has not pro- 
nounced in favour of Mr. Gladstone's 
Bill in its integrity, the Lords go 
not one inch beyond the straightest 
line of truth. It appears further 
to us, that whatever the Church in 
Ireland may have lost, the Govern- 
ment which desires to destroy it 
throughout, root and branch, have 
gained but a doubtful success in 
the second reading which has been 
atforded to the Bill. At the same 
time we must honestly and frankly 
confess, that the Lords seem to us 
to have made a mistake. By read- 
ing the Bill a second time they have 
surrendered a principle which, to 
our mind, is of far more importance 
than all imaginable details of en- 
dowment or spoliation. They have 
decided that in Ireland there shall 
no longer be a Church in connection 
with the State. That is a step which, 
when once taken, can never be recall- 
ed; and which, taken in one portion 
of the ancient monarchy, must as 
surely lead to similar arrangements 
elsewhere as the dawn leads on the 
day. The changes to which we now 
refer may not come next year, nor 
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the year after, nor the year after 
that. The change with which we 
are immediately threatened in Ire- 
land may itself be postponed; and 
if the Lords act with the spirit and 
wisdom for which we give them 
credit, it probably will. But the 
postponement of an evil, tle coming 
of which sooner or later is certain, 
can hardly be regarded as a na- 
tional benefit; and therefore, under 
existing circumstances, it may be 
well that no po-tponement should 
take place. Whether Mr. Gladstone 
will be persuaded to think so is a 
point for him to settle. The Lords, 
if they desire to retain the respect 
of the country, must now go in for 
very serious changes in the measure. 
The changes effected by them will 
in this case try the temper of the 
Minister as sorely as—perhaps more 
sorely than—it would have been 
tried had the second reading been 
refused. Will he accept their 
amendments after all that was said 
and done during the triumphant 
progress of his measure tlrough 
the Commons? And if he dv not 
accept them, what follows? 

The great advocate of the course 
actually adopted by the House of 
Lords has been Lord Salisbury. 
No man could have argued his 
case better. No man could have 
put, in a clearer point of view, the 
reasons which guided him to the 
conclusion at which he arrived. 
His quotation from the speech of 
the Duke of Argyll last year was 
most apt. His Grace laboured to 
get rid ot it, but the thing was im- 
possible. The Government, while 
yet in opposition, so arranged their 
plan as that the Church which they 
undertook to disestablish should be 
treated with the utmost possible 
generosity. But by Lord Salisbury’s 
speech :— 

“TI see the noble duke the Minister 
for India in his place, and I would ven- 
ture to make a quotation again from a 
celebrated speech of his on a point on 
which he must be a competent witness, 
The momentous resolutions of last year 
introduced something like a revolution 


into this country, and they were drawn 
up by a very few persons. If common 
rumour is not wrong, the noble duke 
was one of those who drew tiem. The 
noble duke, therefore, in a passage which 
I am about to quote, spoke with an 
authority which gives an interpretation 
to the result of the elections, and which 
may serve as a guide to us in the en- 
deavour to ascertain what the meaning 
of those elections was. ‘ There is a great 
distinction,’ says the noble duke, ‘ be- 
tween disendowment and disestablish- 
ment, and it was not without a set pur- 
pose ’—the noble duke knew all about 
the ‘ purpose,’— and deliberate and care- 
ful intention that the word “ disendow- 
ment” was avoided’—he does. not tell 
us that the word ‘disendowment’ was 
meant for the elections; it was ‘avoid- 
ed, and disestublishment was inserted 
in the resolution. The course was 
adopted for the very good reason that, 
80 fur as I know, no human being pro- 
poses to disendow the Established Church 
altogether. Nobody has ever proposed 
to deprive the Church of endowments 
derived ‘from private benefactions.’ That 
was true then, but since then it has been 
proposed to deprive the Church of these 
private benefactions, and that which 
was regarded as monstrous a year ago, 
now forms a chief part of the principle 
of the Bill. But, more than this, the 
noble duke went on to say :—‘ Under 
the scheme sketched by Mr. Gladstone, 
the Church is to be left in possession of 
the churches and parsonages, and of 
some land adjacent.’ Now, however, 
all this disappears, and the Church has 
to pay for its churches and parsonages; 
while as to giving it the land adjacent, 
it would be a proposal that would raise 
the Roman Catholics in rebellion. ‘So,’ 
continues the noble duke, ‘ that it could 
not be said in strictness that the Church 
under that scheme is to be wholly de 
prived of its endowments.’ The noble 
duke added :—‘ Besides, it is at the op- 
tion and discretion of Parliament to 
what extent disendowment shall go, 
Therefore, those members of the House 
of Commons who voted for the resolu- 
tions are perfectly free to vote for any 
sort of compromise in respect to the en- 
dowment of the Church.’ So, then, the 
members who were elected under & 
pledge to abide the principle shadowed 
out in the resolutions, were also free to 
vote for any sort of compromise. I trust 
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that, with these words before them, no 
member of the Government in this Honse 
will attempt to tell us that any sort of 
compromise with respect to the endow- 
ments of the Church is inconsistent with 
the principle on which the majority of 
the members of the House of Commons 
were returned at the last election,” 


Now this is excellent as far as it 
goes. It proves that a year ago, 
while the success of a great coup 
was very doultful, the threat of 
men who arranged and prepared 
the way for trying te effect of the 
coup took infinite pains to concili- 
ate, or rather to avert, oppositi-n 
to it. But, when this k ot of men 
cime to be associated with others, 
whom, wi lingly or unwillingly, they 
admitted to their counsels. they 
found that there was oppusitioa to 
be conc'liated nearer h»ma than 
they had counted on; and that, in 
orJer to carry their friends «and 
colleagues with then, they must 
throw overboard all care for the 
feclings of their opponents. What 
hope can we have—what hope has 
Lord Salisbury—that, when the 
pinch comes, the pinch that con- 
stra'ns them to» choose between 
yielding to opponents and alienat- 
ing friends, they will. elect the 
former course? Whatever his lord- 
ship’s expectations may be, ours, 
we must confess, »re very slender. 
On what does the noble lurd count? 
Hear him again :— 


“TI have been told, I believe by my 
noble friend who opened the debate 
this evening—and I think the right rev. 
prelate expressed himself something to 
the sume effect—that it would be of 
no use to go into committee with a 
view of proposing amendments, because 
amendments would not be accepted. 
The right rev. prelate, I think, cheers 
that statement. But how do you know 
those amendments will not be accepted ? 
When a decision of this House is re- 
corded, and when an amendment goes 
to the other House, with the general 
sanction of your lordship’s House, I 
know of nothing that would lead me to 
believe that the amendment would be 
coutemptuously disregarded. I am told 


that throughout the debates held else- 
where, the Ministry arrogantly refused 
to accept any amendments, and that 
therefore amendments proposed by this 
House would be treated in the same 
way. Now I remember that, a vear or 
two ago, Mr. Disraeli, who, whatever 
other criticism he may have laid him- 
self open to, cannot be called arrogant 
in the refus«l of amendments—I re- 
member the right hon. gentleman refus- 
ing, almost in terms of contumely, the 
minority clause which was moved by 
Mr. Lowe. When the Bill came up to 
this House my noble and learned friend 
moved an amendment very much in the 
spirit of the one which was proposed by 
Mr. Lowe. The amendment was sup- 
ported by Lord Russell, was opposed 
by the Goverument, but was adopted - 
by the House. When the Bill returned 
to the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli 
said, that though his opinions on the 
subject were still unchanged, some- 
thing was due to the other House of 
Parliament, and that it was necessary 
to the passing of the Bill that it should 
be adopted, If any one had started up 
and said, ‘It is no use voting upon this 
minority amendment. What is the use 
of sending it down to the other House 
of Parliament when you know they will 
not accept it?’ would he have been 
justified by the event? Well, I ask 
you to apply the experience of that year 
to this case. It would be a different 
matter if I knew that Mr. Gladstone 
would contemptuously refuse all amend- 
ments; but I do not see that, primd 
JSacie, he has the power. It is true that 
the Government possesses a large ma- 
jority in that House, but they know of 
what materials majorities in England 
are made. The principle of Ve victis 
has never yet been recognised as a prin- 
ciple in English politics. 


We yield to none in admiration 
of Lord ‘Salisbury’s genius as a 
statesman—we entertain tiie high- 
est opinion of him as a man of 
honour and chivalrous feeling—we 
can look forward, not without satis- 
faction, to the day when he may 
Jead what remains of the great Oun- 
stitational party; but it strikes us 
—let us hope that we are in error 
—thut iu thus reasoning he deceives 
himself as well as others. When 
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the minority clause was debated in 
the House of Lords and. carried 
against the Ministers, Mr. Disraeli 
was in office. He krew himself 
to be in a minority in the House 
of Commons—his strength was in 
the Lords—for whom, moreover, 
he has always expressed lecvoming 
deference. The point which his col- 
leagues resisted in the other House 
had been raised by one of the 
ablest of their own supporters then ; 
and Mr. Lowe, a gentleman «t that 
time of more weight in the Com- 
mons than Mr. Disraeli himself, 
was in favour of it. What chance 
would Mr. Disraeli have lad, con- 
tending against the deliberate opin- 
jon of Lord Cairns in the Lords, 
and the strong will of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Commons, even if he could have 
brought hiwself, which he could 
not do, to appeal to Mr. Bright for 
support? No—there is no par- 
allel in the two cases. Mr. Glad- 
stone may accept Lord Salisbury’s 
amendments; it will be well for 
the country and for himself if he 
do, But to argue that, beovuse Mr. 
Disraeli, without a majority in the 
Commons, depending mainly on 
the Lords as a Tory, accepted a 
single amendment on his Bill pro- 
posed by Lord Cairns and carr'ed 
in the Lords, therefore Mr. Glad- 
stone, hating the Lords, and master 
of the Commons, may be expect: d 
to accept half-a-dozen amendments 
of his Bill, moved, say by Lord 
Salisbury, and accepted by the 
Lords — is to jump at conclusions 
by a bound which we, at least, 
find ourselves quite unuble to com- 
pass. 

But we are reminded by Fal 
Russell of the narrow risk which 
the Lords ran of virtual extine ion 
in 1832. He two, like Lord Salis- 
bury, is dissatisfied with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure, He too, looks 
to propose or to suprort amend- 
ments to it in Comm.ttee. But he 
deprecates resistance at the s'age 
at which the measure has arrived 
as involving consequences probably 


as serious as those which were 
averted seven-and-thirtvy years ago 
by the timely surrender of the 
Lords. Again let us guard our- 
selves against beirg theuglit to 
express condemnation against har- 
bouring any stronger fecling 
in reference to the decision of 
the Lords than regret. They are 
quite as likely to be right in their 
conclusions as we. They may 
have chosen the wiser course; 
and, wise or unwise, on this they 
may rely, that whatever feeble 
assstance we can render them 
in effecting the object which they 
have in view shail be rendered 
willingly. But let us quite under- 
stand where we are, There is as 


little similitnde between the con- . 


dition of the Lords »s it was in 
1882 ard is now, as there is be- 
tween the condition of Mr. Disraeli 
when he accepted Lord Cairns’s 
amendment of his Bill, and that of 
Mr. Glad-tone as he now stands 
face to face with the Honse of 
Lords. The House of Commons 
which forced Lord Grey's Reform 
Bill on the House of Lords had 
been elected for that one purpose 
and for no other. Bear in min 
how the case stood. When the 
masuie+f 1831 was first proposed, 
it was proposed to a Heuse of 
Commons elected wnder the old 
system. The members of that 
House, very many of whom sat for 
beroughs whieh the proposed Bill 
doomed to d:strnetion, had not the 
courage to refuse to it, as they 
ought to have done, a reading at 
all; and when it came to the seevnd 
reading thy threw it out by @ 
majority of one only. It is a his- 
torical] fact that these two incidents, 
these alene—the admission of the 
Bill to a first reading, and its rejec- 
tion at the second by so small a 
majority — secured to Lord Grey 
his triumph. How could it be 
otherwise? A majority of one on 
a question of such immense import- 
ance goes for nothing. Lord Grey 
dissolved. Ile dissolved on a ery 
of a better representation of the 
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people. The country took him up: 
not the lorge constituencies on\y, 
but all the constituenci:s which 
were not under the absolute con- 
trol of individuals—and +ome even 
of these refused to return any ex- 
cept persons pledyed to support the 
m:a-ure; and the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill, be- 
came at once and for ever the 
war-cry of the nation. The c.n- 
demned boroughs carried Lord Grey 
through. Dos any one of the 
conditions described here apply to 
the circumstances in which we now 
stand? Not one. The late Par- 
liament was not dissolved on any 
special occasion, or for any special 
purpose. It died a natural dea‘h. 
A new constituency had been creat- 
ed, and to this candidates went, be- 
cause no act performed by a House 
sitting on the old principle could 
be valid, or command the obe i- 
ence of the people—a new principle 
having been introdevcd. As we 
have elsewhere shown, also, the ap- 
peal made was net, Shall the Pro- 
te-tant Church in Ireland be main- 
tuined ? but, Shall Mr. G'adstone or 
Mr. Disraeli stand, xs constitutional 
adviser, nearest to the Throne? 
Observe that we are very far from 
denying that the question of an 
Established Church cor no Estab- 
lished Church for Ireland did enter 
considerably into the consideration 
of the constituencies, But it was 
not the ouly que-tion—it was not 
even the main question — which 
they felt thems: lves called upon to 
decide. And certain'y it was, as 
then presented to them, as little 
like the measure now before Par- 
liament as chalk is like cheese. 
Earl Russell’s parallel, theretore, 
as it seems to us, fails entirely, and 
with it dis:ppears all the import- 
ance of the warnings which he 
hangs upon it. 

So much for Lord Russell’s ar- 
gument. Let us now for a moment 
revert again to that of Lord Salis- 
bury. He tells us, in one part of 
his magnificent speech, that he does 
not see why Mr. Gladstone should 


contemptuonsly refuse all amend- 
ments; and he grounds his belief 
on the reflection that, though Mr. 
Gladstone possesses a large maj r- 
ity in the Honse of Commons, he 
knows of what materials majorities 
in England are made. . “Theo 
principle of Ve@ victis has never 
yet been recogn’se! as a principle 
in Eng'i-h politics.” It may be 
so, but the declaration of Ve 
victis wus meade in 1832, exactly 
under circumstances akin to those 
with which Lord Salisbury. now 
desires to surround the House of 
Lords. The House of Lords of 
that. dav reid Earl Grey’s Bill by 
& majority as lurge as that which 
read Mr. Gladstoue’s Bill the «ther 
day a s-cond time. On entering 
ito Comm't'ee an amendment was 
moved and carried which in no 
degree affected tle principle of the 
measure. It went only to this, 
that the order of proceeding should 
be changed ; and that, before dis- 
franchising any particular place 
which thet had the privilege of 
returning members to Parliiment, 
their Jord-hips should determine 
what new places should for the 
first time enjoy that privilege. 
Did the Government listen to this? 
Not for a moment. It dec'ared 
that the principle of their meas- 
ure was struck at. They resigned 
office, and came back again only 
afier having exacted from the King 
& promise that lie would create as 
many peers as would be necessary 
to curry the measure exactly as it 
had pxssed out of the Huse of 
Commons. What is there to guar- 
antee us against a repetition of 
these tactics as soon as Lord Salis- 
bury, or some other Tory peer, 
shall move some instrnction to the 
Committee, such as Mr. Gladxtone 
and Mr. Bright may be pleased to 
consider destructive of the pria- 
ciple of the Bill? Shall we not in 
this case hear the cry. Va@ victis? 
Is Mr Gladstone the sort «f Minis- 
ter to hesitate about following a 
precedent so convenient, and so 
entirely in point ? 
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“ Oh, but,”’ continues his lordship, “I 
see the matter in quite a different light. 
I regard with utter incredulity the state- 
ment that Mr. Gladstone would refuse 
all amendments that might be proposed. 
But even if he did,—let us suppose the 
worst. Compare the position when the 
refusal is sent back with the position 
now if this Bill is rejected. Reject this 
Bill now and you will tell the English 
people that you have determined upon 
offering an uncompromising resistance 
to the decision which they have pro- 
nounced. An uncompromising resist- 
ance! Are you going to invite more 
pressure? Are you waiting for stronger 
motives for concession, possibly in the 
conduct of people ont of. doors? My 
lords, the picture which such a policy 
calls up before me is too terrible. It 
bears upon it principles too fatal to the 
very existence of our Constitution for 
me to explain in detail the results that 
will follow the adoption of a policy in 
every way so disastrous as that of wait- 
ing for more pressure. No, my lords, I 
can only argue with the opponents of 
this Bill upon the principle of ‘ No sur- 
render.’ Whether they are prepared to 
adopt that principle or not, whether they 
are prepared to provoke the consequen- 
ces of a conflict between the House of 
Lords and the people, I do not know, 
but it is only upon that basis that I can 
argue with them, because I am sure that 
no policy, short of that of waiting until 
a civil war in Ireland and disturbance in 
England, can mark in larger and more 
palpable characters the will of the Eng- 
lish people. Well, suppose Mr. Gladstone 
does arrogantly refuse to accept these 
amendments. Suppose he threatens at- 
tempts at coercion. Suppose he suggests 
a refusal of supplies—a remedy that ap- 
pears to me so comical that I should al- 
most like the sensation. To refuse the 
supplies would no doubt be very disa- 
greeable to soldiers, and police, and 
other people, but it would not much af- 
fect us. Suppose Mr. Gladstone should 
refuse the supplies, or adopt any other 
coup @’état ; suppose he should go to the 
nation and say the House of Lords had 
insisted upon inserting 1560 instead of 
1660, or had determined upon allowing 
sixteen years instead of fourteen as the 
purchase of life interests, or had given 
a bit of glebe land in this quarter and a 
bit of glebe land in that quarter; and 
because they had done so he called on 
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the nation to destroy the Constitution 
and put an end to the House of Lords, — 
do you imagine that the people of Eng. 
land would be foolish enough to do any 
such thing ? No, my lords, the people 
of England interfere for great and broad 
principles, which form a turning-point 
in our policy ; but they leave the decis- 
ion of the details of those principles to 
be carried out by the authorities to 
whom the Constitution has intrusted 
the settlement of those details. My lords, 
I don’t believe that any Minister, how- 
ever great his talents, however brilliant 
his success, is powerful enough to co- 
erce one branch of the Legis'ature, if in 
details of this kind its opinions don’t 
chance to coincide with his own. I be- 
lieve that by refusing the second reading 
of this Bill you are avcepting the battle- 
ground offered to you by your adversa- 
ries, instead of taking that which you 
might have selected for yourselves,” 


He is a bold man who rejeets 
with incredulity the statement that 
Mr. Gladstone is capable of refusing 
al] amendments that are worth pro- 
posing. Mr. Gladstone’s language 
in the House of Co: mons atfords 
but slight ground for sich incre- 
dulity. What if the event shall 
show thut it was misplaced? Nor 
is Lord Salisbury quite as candid 
as we have a right to expect that 
he should be thronghout the re-t of 
that brilliant piece of declamation 
which we have just quoted. Not 
one noble lord, we venture to say, 
who spoke and voted agwinst the 
second reading of the Bill, ever 
dreimed of taking up the ery of 
* No surrender.” The single object 
in rejecting the Bill, if it had been 
rejected, wonld have been that the 
nation should have further time 
to consider the whole matter. The 
Lords never have resisted and never 
will resist, the will of the nation, . 
if it be fairly and legitimately 
expressed. Bunt the Lords had a 
perfect right to assume, a fortnight 
ago, that a full and legitimate ex- 
pression had not been given by the 
nation of its will in a case which 
had never been submirted to it, ex- 
cept in the vaguest and most gene- 
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ral terms, t'll the elections were 
over. What greater danger was 
there, then, in declining to read the 
Bill asecond time, than there is in 
passing it with the avowed purpo e 
of tearing it to pieces in Commit- 
tee? If the nation be really in 
earnest in the determinat‘on to sup- 
port Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Brizht, 
neither Lord Salisbury nor anybody 
else will be able to carry a single 
amendment that is worth putting. 
If the na ion is not so tar in earnest 
as to risk the independence of the 
House of Lords rather than allow 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright to be 
thwarted, then the Bill might have 
been refused with perfect safety, and 
the great principle of a religions 
establishment, which is now for- 
mally abandoned by her legislators, 
might have been maintained, if not 
for ever, at ull events so long as 
the Government of the country con- 
tinued to be in the hands of a 
con-titutional monarch. 

The thing, however, is done, and 
we must make the mot of it. The 
single question now to be a-ked 
and determined is, What will the 
Lords insist upon? Clearly, to bezin 
with, we must have the churches, 
glebes, and glebe-louses given 
over for the use of the clergy of 
the disestablished Church for ever. 
Clearly the date at wh'ch other en- 
dowiments were made shall be taken 
to be. not 1660, but 1560. Clearly, 
als», if commutstion be allowed in 
one instance it must be allowed 
in all. so that We disestablished 
Church may receive, in lieu of the 
endowments which are taken from 
it, a capitalised sum, reckoned at 
fourteen years’ purchase, of each in- 
cumbent’s forfeited income. On 
these points, probably, an immense 
majority in tle Honse of Lords will 
be agreed. Is it too late tu propose 
something more? Might we not 
even now, putting aside other con- 
siderations, and a-senting to their 
distraction from the disestablished 
Church, adopt some wise plan of so 
disposing of the rent- charges as 
shall keep them from being wasted 
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in the erection of lunatic asylums, 
or given over in free gift, as is much 
more likely to be the case, to the land- 
owners? For surely a project more 
insine—more entirely wide «f the 
requirements of law and equity— 
never was devised in reference to 
that property, than Mr. Glad-tone’s 
suggestions, To tell the squire of 
a prish that he may reduce his 
tithes, by paying exactly what 
he now pays for forty-five years 
longer, is to assnre, if not to him, 
at all events to his son or his grand- 
son, just so much gratuitous addi- 
tion to his income; while, by un- 
settling his »nd the nation’s views 
of what is and whut is not property, 
it will lead, as surely as we write 
these lines, to the absorption of the 
tithes long before the forty-five 
years run out, either by due course 
of law, or by tlhe mere evasion of 
payments. Clearly, that point must 
be maturely considered and settled. 
It cann't remain as it is if we de- 
sire to be thought of as a “ wise and 
understanding people.” 

But might not a still better use 
be made of the Church property 
then has yet been suggested either 
by Mr. Gladstone or his opponents, 
and the Church itself be placed, at 
the same time, on a far more satis- 
factory footing than is now pro- 
posed for it? The great strength 
of the C.urch of Rome lies in its 
unity. It has its own head, and he 
a temporal sovereign. Wherever it 
stretches itself out, whether into the 
east or the west, it is still one in 
doctrine, in discipline, in worship. 
The great weakness of Protestant- 
ism is that it is divided, not only 
against the Church of Rome bot 
against itself. Why should the 
British Legislature, which has up 
to this moment been in strict alli- 
ance with the Church of Eng).nd, 
deliberately aggravate this evil by 
lopping off a branch from the English 
Church and casting it adrift? If 
we are not to have a United Church 
of -England and Ireland, what is 
there tv prevent our having a 
Church of England io Ireland, as 
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much recognised by Enrglixh law 
as part and parcel of the English 
Church as the Romish Chureh in 
Jreland is recognised by the canon 
law as part and parcel of the Church: 
which has its headquarters in Rome? 
It might not be easy 10 extend this 
principle further. The difficulties 
are perhaps insurmountable that 
stand in the way of compre'ending 
under one system the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches which exist in 
‘England, in Ireland, in Scotland, 
in the British colonies, and—we 
were going to say, and woul! say 
if we could—in the United S ates 
of America. Such a Church—one 
in doctrine, in discipline, in wor- 
ship—might hold its own against 
the world, and would, if wi-ely 
managed, gradually bring into com- 
munion with itself other Churches 
which are net now Episcopalian in 
their form of government; for we 
are much mi-taken if the day be 
not near at hand when minor dis- 
tinctious among Chris‘ian-—all of 
them professing the great truths of 
the Gospel in its simplicity—shall 
disappear ; and we know no readier 
means of bringing so desirable a 
consummation about than by legal- 
ly and formally making one who'e 
out of many purts, instead of break- 
ing up into parts that which is now 
one whole. But if this be impos- 
sible. as perhaps it is, why not put 
the Church in Ireland on the same 
footing with the Church in the c+l- 
onies, which are as yet without lezis- 
latures of their own, and are known 
as Crown colonies? We do not speak 
of the Church in Ceylon as the 
Established Church, but as the 
Church of England in that island; 
because it is subject to the same 
control, and obedient to the same 
laws, that govern our Church at 
heme. Why not keep the Church 
in Ireland an integral poriion of 
the Englixh Church, even aft«r it 
has ceased to be the Established 
Church? Ireland hss no more a 
separate legislature than Ceylon. 
Wait till she obtains it bef.re you 
formally, and by Act of Puariiament, 
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separate her Protestant Church 
f.om the Church of which it is now 
& portion, 

Again, is it not worth while for 
their lordships in Committee to 
consider whether, even now, out 
of the funds which this Bill of 
pains and penaliies places at the 
disposal of the nation, sufficient 
may not be found to provide 
priests and Presbyterian mi: isters, 
not less tian the Church clergy, 
with glebes and glebe houses; thus 
re:lising, in some degree, the pus- 
session of religious equality of 
which we have heard so much? 
Something may be said in fa- 
vour of the claim which the 
priests set up fer the rent- 
charges, on the ground that the 
tithe was once the property of their 
Chorech. The ec'aim would not 
indeed go for much if, as justice 
requires, we took into account 
what the tithes were worth at the 
time of the Reformation. For 
tithe is the produce of labour and 
skill as well as of the soil; and if 
the Church of Rome were geting 
back what it owned in that form 
three hundred years ago the gilt 
would not be stupendous, But 
all that and more we would wil- 
ingly make over to the priests, 
provided by so doing we freed the 
Irish peasantry from the exactions 
which the prie-ts wring out of 
them in the shape of fees and dues. 
Why not in Committce of the 
House of Lords feel a way towards 
such a blessed c@lisummation? ‘The 
country would not endure it, we 
shall be told. The Protestants of 
Ulster and the Presbyterians of 
Sevtland equally declare that they 
will never’ consent to endow 
Popery. Is this so? What, then, 
is the meaning of the Maynooth 


Endowment, to which, if the Gov- 


ernment speak the truth, the na- 
iion has consented? and why has 
not the nation protested long ago 
against the equality in rank and 
pay that prevails among the chap- 
lains of the three Churches in the 
army? How well, notwithstanding 
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some slight mistakes in detail, the 
Bishop of Lichfield expressed him- 
self on that subject! How fully 
and entirely are we able, on the 
yery best authority. to confirm 
every stutement which he made 
respecting the happy results of an 
arrangement which was not made 
without long de'iberation and after 
much misgiving! Why should not 
the same results follow in civil life 
as have actually followed in mili- 
tary life? For our own parts, if 
we must have spoliation and dis- 
establisiiment, we should prefer that 
the Government took possession of 
the wlole property of the Church 
in Ireland. and, out of the revenue 
thence raised, should pay, justly, 
equitably, and alike, the clergy of 
the three denominativns, rather 
than witness the spectacle of one- 
third part of this Church monarchy 
being left without the slightest 
care taken by its rulers for the re- 
ligious instruction of the people. 
Possibly what is done in this di- 
rection in Jreland —if it be Cone 
—mey lead forthwith to the 
adoption of a similar policy both 
in Ergland and Scotland. Be it 
so. Rather let us have that than 
the setiing up of the Voluntary 
principle in Ireland to day, with 
the moral cert:inty that, through 
the co-operation of Irish and Scotch 
and Liberation Society m mbers, 
we sh:ll have it both in England 
and Scvtland a very few years 
hence. 

And here we would willingly 
deliver both our readers and our- 
selves from the further eonsider- 
ation of a subject on which, from 
whatever point of view it be re- 
garde, we cannot look except with 
dismay, but that it is neces-ary to 
say a very few words on the line 
which, first the bishops, and se- 
condly not a few lay lords, thonght 
it not unbecoming in so great a 
national crisis to pur-ue. Out of 
fur-and-twenty bishops and two 
archhis!\ops of the English branch 
of the United Church of Envland 
and Ireland, ouly thirteen bishops 
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voted against the second reading. 
One bishop, the Bishop of St, 
David's, voted for the second read- 
ing. All the rest absented them- 
scives from the division. -The 
Archbishop of Canterbury spoke 
logic lly against the measure. Why 
did his logie desert him at the divi- 
sion? The Archbishop of York, one 
of the leading declaimers against 
the original proposal a year ago, 
did not feel himself called upon to 
utter a word or to vote on a recent 
oecasion, And the Bishop of Ox- 
ford—proh pudor /—where was he? 
Now we must take the liberty of 
assuring. their Jord+lips that this 
aitempt to avoid giving offence— 
this feeble effort at a display of 
magnanimity, or disinterestedness, 
or call it what you wiil—so far 
from raising them in the estimation 
of the country, covers their best 
friends and the friends of the 
Ohurch with sorrow, and themselves 
in the eves of the Church’s enemies 
with contempt. What are they 
placed in the House of Lords for, 
if it be not to defend their Olurch’s 
privileges? As statesmen they 
have, through their own reticence 
on general questions, long ceased 
to be thought of. But to them, 
whenever questions bearing upon 
the rights and authority of the 
Church are raised, all men, whether 
they be Churchmen or Dissenters, 
still look to deliver a judgment, 
whether it be sound or unsound, 
If they shrink from even this small 
di-p'ay of moral courage, they will 
very soon create or confirm the 
belicf that the sooner they with- 
draw from taking »ny part in the 
work of legi-lation the better it will 
be both for the Chureh and the 
nation. The abstention from voting 
on the late oceasien by so many 
members of the Episcopal body has 
gone farther to insure their speedy 
expulsion from the House of Lords, 
than adezen motions to that effect 
brought forward by Radical mem- 
bers in either House of Par- 
liament. 

Nor can the country, which is 
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in earnest on the question now 
before it, think lightly of the fact 
that not fewer thin 180 lay peers, 
most of whom might have v t d 
or were expected to vote, ab-ented 
themselves from the division. The-e 
are not times, their lo-dships 
may depend upon it, when it is 
either becoming or safe in any 
peer of the realm to play fa-t- 
and-loose with his duty. Their 
own existence as a separate and 
independent branch of te Lezisla- 
ture is confidently ass -rted by their 
ill-wishers to be at thi8 momenr as 
much on its trial as the principle 
of a religions Establishment; and 
if we were to grant the correctness 
of this assertion, might not the 
manifestation of timidity, indiffer- 
enc, or any other unworthy motive, 
implied in the virteal abdication of 
their functions by upwards of a 
fourth of their order, be fairly 
bronght forward in support of an 
unfavour ble verdict? Instead of 
225 peers at that. great division, 
the country was justified in ex- 
peeting at least 300 to be pre- 
sent. They cannot now vote by 
proxy. Why are they absent from 
their posts? 

We shall wait with anxiety the 
first move that is made s«fter the 
Lords go into Committee. Thit 
the Lords are able to dv what they 
will with the measure in their own 
house is certain. We shall be curi- 
ous to see how Lord Granville and 
the Duke of Argyll receive such 
instructions to the Committee as 
Lord Salisbury, or Lord Cairis, or 
any other constituti nal peer, may 
enunciate. Not there, however, 
but in the Honse of Commons 
must the decisive battle be toughr. 
Conferences there will certainly be. 
Which party is to give wav on them? 
Are the Commons really ple 'ged 
to suport the Minister in whut- 
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ever he may require of them? 
Will not Sir George Grey, and 
many such as he, hesitate be | 
fore they commit themselves to a 
death-struegle with the MHonse of 
Lor's? Time will show. Mean- 
while, our advice to the ga'lant 
Protestants of Ireland is, to wait 
patiently the issue of events. No- 
thing wonld more delight their 
enemies, or go farther to secure the 
triamph of wrong, than any acts of 
violence, or the approach to vio- 
lence by them. Let them be calm, 
thouzh resolute; quiet, though de- 
termine!; leyal, even where their 
keenest feelings are outrage. They 
have noble champions in their 
countrymen the Bishops of Peter- 
borough «nd Derry; they have true 
friends in Lord Derby and Lord 
Cairns. They have a gifted and 
chivalrous defender of all that he 
holds to be defensible in their 
rights in Lord Salisbury. These 
will do battle for them; and what- 
ever the is-ue may be, with that it 
is their duty to be content. To the 
best «f our poor ability we have 
aid.d them in the contest in which 
they have been invo'ved. To the 
best of our poor ability we shall 
stand by them to the last. But 
they »nd we must equally remein- 
ber that, in great national contro- 
versies like this, there are limits to 
resistance, even when te resistance 
isto wrong. We join them in pro- 
testing against a piece of legislation 
which we hold to be as impolitic as 
it is iniquitous. But the liw once 
enacted, we shall obey it; and we 
e ruestly, and with all the force of 
strong conviction that our advice is 
good, advise our Protestan! friends 
in Ir-land, not, in this respeer, to 
come behind these who have 
made common cause with them 
throughout. 








